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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Fob several years aflter the peace of Aix la Cbapelle the 
public business in England continued to flow in a calm 
and unbroken current. The busy jealousies and cabals 
of the Duke of Newcastle, though ever teeming, seldom 
rose above the surface. Mr. Pelham glided quietly down 
the stream, watchful and trembling at the smallest eddy. 
"Mr, Pitt remained quiet in his nook as Paymaster. The 
Opposition had sunk to a low pitch both in reputation 
and in numbers. Nominally it had for its chief the 
Prince of Wales, but in truth his influence was confined 
to a narrow circle of friends ; for so weak and fickle had 
been his conduct to all parties, that even the near ap- 
proach of a throne could not make him an object of 
respect. His little council was directed mainly by Lord 
Perceval, who had lately succeeded to the Irish Earldom 
of Egmont — by Dr. Lee, a Civilian of high integrity 
and considerable powers of eloquence, — and by Bubb 
podington, a recent convert from the Court. Yet small 
as was his party it was not compact ; it was often rent 
asunder by factions and intrigues. Thus, in November 
1749, the Parliament was opened by the King in person 
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2 HISTORY OF ENOLAND. CHAP. XXXI. 

with a moderate and conciliatory Speech, tending only to 
congratulate the country on the restored blessings of 
peace ; yet on the Address the Earl of Egmont could not 
refrain from pouring forth a torrent of invective, and 
thereby giving great offence to several of his own allies. 
The Prince endeavoured to excuse him to Dodington. 
" It is right,*' said he, *^ to talk and throw things out to 
" expose the Ministry." — " Yes, Sir," answered Dod- 
ington, '^ I suppose tsdk may be right, but people should 
*^ consider what talk, and if they have any thing to say ; 
^^ thus perpetually to throw out things which one neither 
^' understands nor can prove is, I think, exposing oneself, 
'^ and not the person aimed at I" * 

The Sessions of 1749 and 1750 were marked by several 
important measures. It was proposed by the Govern- 
ment to grant 100,000/. to the Empress Queen, and a 
smaller sum to some smaller German princes, beyond the 
subsidies stipulated during the continuance of war. 
These gifts were negotiated by Newcastle, who had at- 
tended His Majesty in two summer visits to Hanover. 
Pelham, as head of the Treasury, refused at first his 
sanction to the scheme. He writes to his brother ; '' I 
*^ perceive that you are anxious to find out an expedient 
*^ for paying the whole or any part of the remaining 
« 100,000/. to the Queen of Hungary. You think theat 
*' late behaviour deserves some consideration ; I protest 
" I think the contrary. What merit have they to us in 
^making peace, any more than we to them? we aU 
*' wanted it. . . . Have we not paid Her Imperial Majesty 
"75,000/., and the Dutch, I suppose, 25,000/., for regi- 
" ments of horse that never stirred from their quarters^ 
" nor, to our certain knowledge, ever existed ? . . . The 
" Prince of Wolfenbuttel may be a very honest gentle- 
" man, but his being in a good or bad humour will not pay 
" our public debts."! But, notwithstanding these scruples 
of Pelham, the influence of the Duke prevailed ; the new 
subsidies were proposed, and carried through the House 
of Commons ; and it is amusing to find how earnestly 

* Dodington's Diaiy, November 24. 1749. 
t Mr. Pelham to the Duke of Newcastle, October 25. 1748. — 
Coxe's FeLham. 
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Pelham applied himself to support the very grants which 
he disapproved, and to answer his own objections, when 
urged by his political opponents. 

Another grant, proposed by the Government, and resnlt- 
ing from the war, was of 10,000/., to indemnify the 
Magistrates and Town-Council of Glasgow for the like 
sum levied upon them during what was termed '^the 
^ late unnatural Rebellion." * This grant was, however, 
resisted by Lord Egmont, Mr. Nugent, and Mr. Bowes. 
They urged that Glasgow was unduly favoured beyond 
CarUsle and Derby, which had also suffered, but were 
not also rewarded ; that such indemnities were an ill pre- 
cedent to set ; that the citizens of Glasgow deserved no 
peculiar praise for their loyalty to the House of Hanover, 
since from the small numbers of the Highland army 
which marched into England it was easy to foresee its 
final failure. But this last objection was most ingeni- 
ously retorted by Pitt upon the objectors. ^ At the time 
^ of the Revolution,'' said he, ^when it was at first said 
^ that the Prince of Orange was to invade England with 
^ an army of 30,000 men, and many of the then King's 
^ friends seemed to be frightened at the news, a noble 
^ Lord, who was known to be a firm friend, seemed to 
« make light of the news, and said he apprehended no 
^ danger from such an army. But when it was aftw- 
^ wards reported that the Prince was to bring but 20,000, 
** he began to be afraid ; and when he heard that the 
^ Prince was to come with 14,000 only, then cries he, 
^ * We are undone !' When they asked him the reason 
^ why he was so much afraid of 14,000, when he seemed 
« no way afraid of 30,000, he answered, ' An army of 
^ 30,000 could not conquer England ; but no man would 
** come here with an army of 1^000 if he was not sure of 
<< finding a great many traitors amongst ourselves." f 
Thus Pitt contended that the smaller the numbers of the 
Highland army the more cause had the citizens of Glas- 
gow for alarm, the more temptation to disloyalty ; and in 
the end a cry of Jacobitism being raised against all whir 



* See tdL iii. p. 247. and 282. 
t Pari. History, vol. xiv. p. 605. 
B 2 
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opposed the grant, it was allowed to pass without 
a division. 

We maj observe, in passing, how high, even at this 
period, before he had filled any Cabinet office, or done any 
great public service, Pitt stood in the estimation of his 
colleagues, and how frank and cordial had been his con* 
duct towards them. *^ I think him," writes Felham to 
Newcastle, ^ the most able and useful man we have 
*' amongst us ; truly honourable and strictly honest. He 
^ is as firm a friend to us as we can wish for ; and a 
** more useful one there does not exist." 

A third measure, to which the recent war gave rise, 
was the foundationr of a new colonial city. In the year 
after the peace the land forces in Great Britain were 
reduced to little more than 18,000 men ; those in Minorca, 
Gibraltar, and the American plantations, to 10,000; 
while the sailors retained in the Boyal Navy were under 
17,000. f From the large number both of soldiers and 
seamen suddenly discharged, it was feared that they 
might be either driven to distress or tempted to depreda* 
tion. Thus, both for their own comfort and for the quiet 
of the remaining community, emigration seemed to afford 
a safe and excellent resource. The province of Nova 
Scotia was pitched upon for this experiment, and the 
freehold of fifty acres was offered to each settler, with tea 
acres more for every child brought with him, besides 
a free passage, and an exemption from all taxes during a 
term of ten years. Allured by such advantages, above 
4,000 persons, with their families, embarked under the 
command of Colonel Comwallis, and landed at the har- 
bour of Chebuctow. Hie new town which soon arose 
from their labours received its name from the Earl of 
Halifax, who presided at the Board of Trade, and who 
had the principal share in the foundation of this colony. 
In the first winter there were but 300 huts of wood, sur- 
rounded by a palisade ; but Halifax at present deserves 
to be ranked among the most thriving dependencies of 



♦ Letter of August 3. 1750. — Coxe's Felham. 

t Commons' Journals, November 23. 1749, and January 19. 1750. 
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tbe British Crown. It contained in 1839 not less than 
2,000 houses and 20,000 people.* 

But the legions of half-pay officers and soldiers still 
remaining at home suggested another measure of pru- 
dence and precaution ; a clause, now for the first time 
added to the annual Mutiny Bill, subjected all such per- 
sons to martial law. This clause did not pass without 
most vehement opposition in both Houses. It was re- 
presented as a manifest and dangerous augmentation to 
the power of the Crown; — as a fresh and irresistible 
argument on the perils from a standing army to consti- 
tutional freedom. Pitt, on the other hand, was stirred 
by these common-places into declaring that the best safe- 
guard to liberty lies in the virtue of an army. " With- 
*< out this virtue,** said he, ^' should the Lords, the Com- 
'< mons, and the people of England intrench themselves 
** behind parchment up to the teeth, the sword will find 
*^ a passage to the vitals of the Constitution.** In the 
House of Peers, Lord Bath, who had been Secretary at 
War during the Rebellion of 1715, and had ordered four 
half-pay officers taken prisoners at Preston to be tried and 
shot according to martial law, condemned his own con- 
duct as proceeding from ^* heat and hurry,'* and declared 
his present opinion, — ^* that order and discipline may 
'^'be kept up in the army without any Mutiny Bill at 

^aU!**! 

This clause, as affecting the army, being sanctioned 
by a great majority, a similar clause for naval officers 
was introduced into the Marine Mutiny Bill. But here 
the timidity and irresolution of Pelham were apparent. 
Admiral Vernon, and some other naval Members of Par- 
liament, having opposed the clause with much warmth, 
the Minister took alarm at the spirit that might be raised 
out of doors, and relinquished his proposal ; thus leaving 
in the law a most anomalous disparity between the two 
branches of public defence. 

It was not, however, any such important debate that 
did then, or would now, attract the principal attention. 
The following entry, which I find in Dodington's Journal, 

* Martin's Statistics of the British Colonies, p. 214. 
t Paii Histoiy, voL xiv. p. 397. 456. and 476. 
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is highly chAracteristic of the House of Commons. ^ Ja- 
^ nuary 29. 1750 : Debate upon a turnpike Bill espoused 
^ by the Duke of Bedford ; the fullest House and greatest 
** division of any day of the Session ; after which the 
« House thinned." 

During this period the nation, little stirred by the 
struggles of party, was making silent, and therefore, 
perhaps, the more rapid, strides in prosperity. Our ma* 
nufactures at home grew apace ; while several branches 
of our foreign commerce, — such as the whale fishery off 
Spitsbergen — the white-herring and cod fisheries — the 
trade to the Coast of Gruinea -* the import of iron from 
the American plantations, and of raw silk from China, — 
were cleared of restrictions or quickened by bounties.* 
But the contentment of the people with their Grovem- 
ment bore no degree of proportion to their welfare or to 
its mildness. Where in a firee state there are no great 
qualities nor glorious deeds in rulers to catch the public 
eye, it would almost seem as though the ease and pride 
of prosperity served only to impart more leisure and 
loudness to complaint. Wanting other grievances at this 
time, the nation more frequently saw and ui^ed as such, 
the character of the King's two sons ; — the feeble cha- 
racter of Frederick, — the violent character of William. 
Even Pelham owns in confidence to his brother : " I am 
*^ afraid the country is not so well disposed to some 
^ branches of the Boyal Family as they were upon the 
*' late rebellion. The eldest loses esteem and confidence 
** more and more every day ; and the other does not con- 
'^ duct himself so prudently with regard to the temper of 
** this country and constitution* as to make amends for 
^' the unfortunate turn of the other. Our whole d^>end- 
" ence at present is upon the King." f In reply, the 
Duke of Newcastle can only express a faint hope that 



* We may gather, from a satirical touch in one of the novels of 
that day (Peregrine Fickle, which was written in 1750), how much 
the merchants and men of business had complained of ** restrictions " 
and *' exorbitant duties," seyeral of which were removed about this 
time. See chap. budv. vol. iii. p. 6. ed. 1806. 

t Secret letter from Mr. Pelham to the Duke of Newcastle, June 
1. 1760. 
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the spirit of Jacobitism is '* not kugh increased." * That 
spirit was fomented bj the King of Prussia, partly from 
personal dislike to his Royal kinsman at St. James's, 
partly firom political resentment at the endeavours of 
England to promote the election of the Archduke Joseph 
as King of the Bomans. A singular anomaly at this 
time, that a Protestant monarch should become the main 
hoij^ of a Romish Pretender I As an overt mark of its ill 
intention, the Court of Berlin sent about this time the 
£arl Marischal as its Minister to Paris. Other signs 
of disaffection nearly as overt appeared in many of the 
English counties. One of these may claim especial notice 
from, its singularity. In the neighbourhood of Lichfield 
the principfd gentlemen clothed their hounds in tartan 
plaid, with which they hunted a fox dressed in a red 
imiform. The romantic adventures of Charles in his 
escape from Scotland were eagerly perused under the 
name of '^ the young Ascanius." His busts of plaster 
were commonly sold in London.t The country ladies 
were proud to sing the ditties in his praise ; the country 
gentlemen to drink his health in deep bumpers. Yet the 
Highlanders, ever faithful to their fancied allegiance, 
might look with some scorn on their Southern allies, 
who^ in the cause for which they had freely shed their 
blood, would only pour forth their wine. 

To turn to good account such returning gleams of 
public favour, the young Chevalier, in September 1750, 
came disguised and secretly to London. I have already 
had occasion to relate by anticipation, and on the re- 
spectable authority of Forsyth, his mysterious introduc- 
tion to a meeting of his friends in Pall Mall, and the 
generous sentiments towards the reigning family which 
he there expressed. | But I have also found in the State 
Paper Office a further account of this remarkable expe- 
dition from the statement of Charles himself. It is con- 
tained in a despatch of Sir Horace Mann, the British 
Minister in Tuscany, and the correspondent of Walpole, 
and is dated December 6. 1783. Sir Horace, after re- 

* Letter, Jane 20. 1750. K. & 
t Dr. King's Anecdotes of his own Times, p. 199. 
% Forsyth's Italy, p. 687., Genera ed., and vol iii p. 169. of 
this History 
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lating the arrival at Florence of the King of Sweden, 
and a dinner which His Majesty accepted at Charles's 
house, in the course of which the exiled Prince ex- 
claimed : ^^ Oh I Sir, what a consolation to me at length 
" to sit at tahle with one of my equals !" thus proceeds : 
" They (the King of Sweden and the Pretender) then 
" passed to common discourse, in which the Pretender 
** related some circumstances of his life that had occurred 
*' formerly to him, and particularly what follows ; that in 
^' the month of September 1750 he came from France in 
" company only with a Colonel Brett ; that they exa- 
" mined the exterior parts of the Tower, one gate of 
" which they thought might be beaten down with a pe- 
*' tard ; from thence they went to a lodging in Pall Mall, 
** where about fifty of his friends were assembled, among 
" whom were the Duke of Beaufort * and the Earl of 
" Westmoreland f ; and he said that if they could have 
" assembled only 4,000 men he would publicly have put 
*^ himself at the head of them. He stayed there a fort- 
*' night, and asserts that the Government never had the 
" least notice of it." 

Some further details are supplied by Dr. King, the 
Principal of St. Mary's Hall at Oxford : " September 
" 1750, 1 received a note from my Lady Primrose, who 
^' desired to see me immediately. As soon as I waited 
'^ on her she led me into her dressing-room^ and presented 
*^ me to the Prince. If I was surprised to find him there, 
** I was still more astonished when he acquainted me 
*^ with the motives which had induced him to hazard a 
** journey to England at this juncture. The impatience 
" of his friends in exile had formed a scheme which was 
" impracticable I had some long conversations 

" with him One evening he came to my lodgings, 

"•» 

* This was Lord Noel Somerset, wno had succeeded to the Duke- 
dom in 1746. He died in 1756, and was great grandfather of the 
present Duke and Lord Granville Somerset. (Collinses Peerage, voL i. 
p. 241.) 

f John, seventh Earl. Notwithstanding his Jacohite politics, he was 
alieut. General in the army. Because of them, he was, in 1758, 
elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Dying in 1762, his 
titles devolved on his distant cousin, Thomas Fane, great grand* 
father of the present Earl. (Collinses Peerage, vol. iil p. 300.) 
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*' and drank tea with me. .... He was soon convinced 
'' that he had been deceived, and therefore he returned 
** to the place from whence he came." * 

There is another tale, which has more than once been 
told, referring to the same romantic enterprise. The 
King, it is said, had received some secret tidings of it, 
mid took an opportunitj, a day or two afterwards, of m- 
quiring from the Secretary of State where the Pretender 
might be at present. The Minister answered, that he 
would consult his last despatches from France. — '^You 
^ may save yourself the trouble," rejoined His Majesty, 
*' for I can tell you — he is now here in London." — The 
Minister started, and proposed that a Cabinet Council 
should be summoned. — **No," said the King, good hu* 
mouredly ; '* leave him alone ; when the gentleman shall 
^ have looked about him a little he will no doubt return 
** quietly." — But all this story, circumstantial as it seems, 
is on closer examination o/eWamed bj a single fact! 
During the whole month of September 1750 King Greorge 
was not in London, but at Hanover, f 

Such is the last important enterprise that History has 
to record of Charles Edward Stuart. From this time 
forward he resigned himself to daily intoxication, as his* 
refuge from harrowing thought; the noble quaUties of 
his youth were lost in his degraded manhood; and he 
grew an object of contempt to his enemies, of sorrow to 
his firiends. 

It was the prevalence of disaffection at this period that 
produced a bold and unusual burst on the part of Pitt. 
When, early in the next Session, Pelham, with ill-judged 
economy, proposed a reduction in the number of seamen 
from 10,000 to 8,000— -when he, as First Lord of the 
Treasury — when Fox, as Secretary at War — when Lord 
Barrington, as one of the Admiralty Board, — had spoken 
in defence of this motion, the House saw with surprise 
the Paymaster of the Forces rise and declare his vehe- 
ment opposition to the proposal of his colleagues. That 

♦ Anecdotes of his own Times, p. 196. Dr. King limits the stay 
of Prince Charles in London to five days onlj; but, as we have seen, 
Charles himself^ in 1783, (and this seems the better authority,) 
mentions a fortnight. 

f Coxe's Felhiuii, toL il p. 373 — 396. 
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course he took with great firmness, but great regret.- 
** My fears of Jacobitism alone," said he, " have induced 
*^ me to differ upon this onlj point from those with whom 
^' I am determined to lead my life." — In the result, how- 
ever, the reduction was carried, and the objector not dis* 
missed.* 

From the retreat of the pretended, we pass at once in 
the order of time to the death of the real. Prince of 
Wales. Frederick expired on the 20th of March 1751. 
His illness was at the outset but a slight cold, aggravated 
by neglect, and ending in pleurisy ; there was also, as 
afterwards appeared, a gathering imposthume on his 
breast, which was ascribed to a blow which he had re- 
ceived full two years back at a game of trap-balL For 
■some days the illness was thought serious ; afterwards, 
however, it appeared to be passing away ; and only half 
an hour before his decease no one had doubted his re- 
covery. To his own family the bereavement was no less 
grievous than sudden ; the Princess was left with eight 
children, and seven months pregnant of another. Cling- 
ing to the last gleams of hope, she remained in his room, 
four hours after he was dead before she could be quite 
*coiivinced of it. Prince Greorge, a boy of twelve, showed 
deep emotion at the news ; he turned pale, and laid his 
hand on his breast. — ^I am afraid, Sir, you are not 
^ well," said his tutor. He answered : '^I feel something 
'' here ; just as I did when I saw the two workmen fall 
'' £rom the scaffold at Kew ! " f 

So ill had been the terms on which the Prince had 
lived with his father and his brother, that they could 
scarcely be expected to feel any poignant sorrow for his 
loss. The King, however, showed a decent concern ; the 



* Coxe's Pelham, toI. iL p. 141., and Horace Walpole to Mann, 
February 9. 1751. Walpole adds maligiiantly : ** The kej to this 
** joa w^ find in Pitt's whole behaviour ; whenerer he wanted new 
** advancement he used to go ofi; It will not be surprising, i^ 
** though baffled, he still carries his point of Secretary of State." 
Bqt neither on this occasion nor on any other would I readily trust 
Hcmice Walpole as to motives ; he is &r too vnlling to impute the 
worst. 

t H. Walpole to Su- H. Mann, April 1. 1751. See also Mr. 
Harris's letter to Sir Charles H. Williams of March 22. 1751. 
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Duke of Cumberland, when the tidings were brought to 
him at Windsor, only turned to Lord Sandwich, and said 
with a sneer : *^It is a great blow to this country, but I 
** hope it will recover it in time ! ** * 

Through all the consequences of this important eren^ 
nothing could exceed in prudence and propriety the con- 
duct of the widowed Princess. Haying been in the 
midst of her anguish borne to bed by her women at six 
in the morning, she rose again at eight, sent for Dr. Lee, 
and proceeded with him to bum all the Prince's papers, 
lest they should endanger any of his friends. Up to this 
time her principle of action had been duty to her hus- 
band; it now became solely duty to the King. To this 
principle she steadily adhered. She resigned hersdf 
altogether to his will and guidance, and discouraged all 
cabals in her' little Court, while the King, on his par^ 
touched and surprised by her demeanour, showed herself 
and her children great kindness, and even great a£Pection. 
Prince George was created Prince of Wides ; a sum of 
5O9OOO/. was settled on the Princess Dowager ; Leicester 
House was assigned for their residence; and the new 
Household was nominated in concert with her wishes. 
Lord Harcourt, grandson of the Chancellor, was named 
Governor ; Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, Preceptor ; 
Mr. Stone, Sub-Grovemor ; and Mr. Scott, Sub-Pre- 
ceptor. It was in vain that Lord £gnK>nt attempted 
to keep up the Prince's party. Having convened it at 
his house the very morning after the Prince's death, 
when he preached harmony, he was answered : " Likely, 
^ indeed, we should all agree now, when even the Prince 
^ could never bring it about! " — and so every one went 
away to take care of himself. Lord Egmont remained 
an active chief of Opposition, but nearly all the late 
Prince's servants became supporters of the Court.! 

The heir apparent to a King of sixty-seven was now a 
Prince of twelve. ** Who shail be Begent ? " was then 

* H. Walpole'8 Memoirs, yoL Lp. 6S. 

t Dr. Lee called one day on Horace Walpole the younger, talked 
much of *'the great and good part " the ELing had taken, and added 
%htkt the Prince's servants could no longer oppose if they meant to he 
** caiuiOent" ^^Fho!" said Mr. Chute, "he meant subsUUntf** 
Walpole to Mann, April 22. 1751. 
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tbe question in every body's mouth; and the Duke of 
Cumberland, as the next Prince of the Blood, deemed 
himself entitled to that office. The King's own wishes 
strongly tended to his favourite son. But the extreme 
alienation of the people from His Royal Highness might 
well have deterred any Minister from his appointment ; 
far more a Minister so timid as Pelham. When the late 
Prince's death had been announced, and sung in ballads 
through the streets, great crowds had followed with the 
unfeeling cry : ** Oh that it was but his brother ! Oh 
'^ that it was but the butcher I "* On the other hand the 
Princess Dowager, who ever since her arrival in Eng- 
land, though placed in most trying circumstances, had 
never made an enemy, nor committed an imprudence, 
had no lack of partisans to her pretensions. On the 
whole, therefore, the Administration, studious of offend* 
ing neither the King nor people, prudently determined 
on a middle course. 

Early in May the anxiously expected Bill of Regency 
was brought by the Ministers into the House of Lords. 
It provided that in the event of the Royal decease before 
the Prince should attain the age of eighteen, the Princess 
Dowager should be both guardian of his person and 
Regent of the kingdom, but in the latter capacity acting 
only with the advice of a Council, composed of the Duke 
of Cumberland and the nine principal officers of state, as 
left by the King. The Bill passed the Lords with only 
two speakers (Stanhope and Talbot) and twelve voters 
against it ; in the Commons it gave rise to vehement 
debates, and a minority of 90. We may feel surprise — 
if indeed any thing should surprise us in party struggles 
— to find a man so sagacious and experienced as Sir 
John Barnard declare that he did not think it necessary 
to settle a Regency before the event happened.! But the 
main ground taken by Barnard, by Speaker Onslow, and 
other members of the minority, was to oppose the whole 
scheme of restrictions, with some strong insinuations 
against the ambition, the power, and the undisguised 
hostility to the Princess of the intended President of her 

* Coxe*8 Pelham, vol. ii. p. 169* 
t ParL Hist vol xiv. p. 1042. 
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i Council, the Duke of Cumberland. Mr. Pitt, hj a new 
! and most ingenious turn of the argument, combined his 
suspicion of the Duke with his support of the restric- 
tions; he supported them, he said, lest the Princess 
should die, and the next Regent should claim, and from 
the precedent receive, full powers.* " Thus," he added, 
^ a great person " (glancing at the Duke of Cumberland) 
^ might become sole Eegent, when ambition might excite 
** him to think less of protecting than of wearing the 
** Crown I " Mr. Fox, with great warmth, repelled this 
coTert attack on his princely patron, and an unseemly 
altercation thus arose between two members of the same 
administration, — between the Paymaster General and 
the Secretary at War. The latter, much incensed, at 
length left the House without voting. Pelham, who had 
but slight authority over his own subalterns, ventured, 
however, on some gentle reproaches to Fox, telling him 
that he had not spoken like himself. ^'Had I indeed 
^' spoken like myself I should have said ten times more 
" against the Bill ! ** was the spirited reply of Fox. 

The Duke of Cumberland himself, far from being grati-* 
fied with his intended share of power, was deeply cha- 
grined at not grasping the whole. When the Lord Chan- 
cellor first waited on him with the heads of the Bill he 
said sternly: '^Beturn my thanks to the King for the 
^' plan of the Begency. As to the part allotted to me I 
*^ shall submit to it, because he commands it." This he 
afterwards desired Mr. Fox to repeat to Mr. Pelham, 
charging him not to soften the word "submit." The 
King himself was scarcely less mortified than the Duke. 
His remarks on the measure after its passing were ad- 
dressed to Mr. Fox, and are recorded by Lord Orford : 
** I have a good opinion of the Princess," said His Majesty, 
" but I do not quite know her A Council is ne- 
cessary for her, even in cases of treason. Women are 
apt to pardon ; I myself am inclined to mercy. It is 
better to have somebody to refuse for her. As to the 
" power of peace and war, I would never declare either 

** without consulting others I thank you, Mr. Fox, 

** for the part you took. My affection is with my son ; 

* Dodington*8 Diary, May 16. 1751. 
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^ I assure you, Mr. Fox, I like you the better for wishing 
^ well to him. The English nation is sp changeable ; I 
'^ do not know why they dislike him. It is brought about 
^ by the Scotch, the Jacobites, and the English that do 
^ not love discipline." * 

The death of Frederick proved fatal to a measure with 
which it seemed to have no kind of connexion — a Bill 
for the general naturalization of Foreign Protestants. 
Already, in 1708, had a Bill for that purpose passed into 
a law, but in 1711 the new Tory administration had re- 
pealed it. There was a false but favourite doctrine in 
those times, that the prosperity of a state must needs in- 
crease in the same ratio with its population.| In 1747 
the proposal was renewed on a more special plea — the 
drain of population resulting from the war. Mr. Pelham 
had at first favoured the design, but took alarm at some 
threatened opposition, and caused it to be dropped. Nowv 
another member, Mr. Nugent, having introduced the Bill 
again, it was supported by the Government in general, 
although Mr. Fox joined Lord Egmont in opposing it, 
and in spite of a stubborn resistance it advanced to the 
third reading, which was fixed for the 20th of March, 
the very day of the Prince's death. At the tidings of 
that event it was, of course, like all other business, post- 
poned, and during the interval petitions against it poured 
in from many quarters. The Conmion Council of London, 
above all, expressed its fears, lest, with such encourage- 
ments to immigration, the supply of labour might soon 
exceed the demand, and many industrious i^lidi work- 
men be thrown out of employment. It was part of Pel- 
ham's character to weigh, never the validity, but only the 
prevalence of any popular opinion. Thus, though alto- 
gether unconvinced, yet readily yielding, and cautious of 
fresh entanglements at that critical juncture, he with- 
drew his support, and allowed the Bill to fall. 

But the chief and most successful measure of the 



- * Lord Qrford's Memoirs (or, as he affectedly spells ihem, ** Me» 
moires '^ vol. i p. 137. 

t ** lia terre ne se lasse jamais de repandre ses biens. Pins 
** il y a dliommes dans un pays, pourva quails solent laborieuz, 
•« plus ils jouifisent de Tabondance." Telemaque, livre v. 
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Session was the Beformation of the Calendar. The error 
of the Old Style, now grown to eleven days, had long 
since been corrected by most civilized nations, and ac- 
knowledged by alL Only England, with Bassia and 
Sweden, clung to the exploded system, for no better 
reason, apparently, than because it was a Pope who es- 
tablished the new. ^ It was not, in my opinion," writes 
Chesterfield, '^ very honourable for England to remain in 
^' a gross and avowed error, especially in such company."* 
Accordingly, having first paved the way by some articles 
in periodical works f, he proceeded, in concert with the 
Earl of Macclesfield, Dr. Bradley, and other eminent men 
of science, to frame the heads of a Bill. He provided 
that the legal year should commence in future on the 1st 
of January, and not, as heretofore, on the 25th of March, 
— and tha<^ to correct the Old Calendar, eleven nominal 
days should be suppressed in September 1752, so that 
the day following ^e 2d of that month should be styled 
the 14th. The difficulties that might result from the 
change, as affecting rents, leases, and bills of exchange, 
were likewise carefully considered and eflfectoally pre- 
vented. With these provisions and safeguards the Bill 
was moved by Lord Chesterfield in a very able and 
seconded by Lord Macclesfield in a very learned speech, 
— and it was successfully carried through both Houses. 
Other particulars will be found in the character of 
Chesterfield which I have elsewhere endeavoured to por- 
tray, evincing both his exertions on this measure and its 
effects upon the public mind.} 

The close of this Session was marked by some Minis- 
terial changes which had been long previously in pre- 
paration. For months, nay for years, had the Duke of 
Newcastle viewed with jealous eyes the high rank and 
equal pretensions of his brother Secretary of State, the 
Duke of Bedford, and panted to place in that ofiice, not 
a colleague, but a cypher and a tool. Li that age, more- 

* Letter to Ub Son, March 18. 1751. 

f "He prepared the public for the intended change by several 
"essays in the World" (Coxe's Pelham, voL it p. 178.) But 
had Coxe referred to the World he would have seen that the first 
inimber is not dated till January 4« 1753. 

I See Yol. iii. p. 340 
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over, the arrangement of business was such as to aggra- 
vate the coolness between the colleagues. Of the two 
Secretaries of State, the one held what was termed the 
Northern, — the other the Southern, — department. The 
one sent his instructions to Berlin or to Petersburg, — 
the other to Paris or Madrid, — instructions always dis- 
tinct and unconnected, though often referring to the very 
same affairs. Such a system, to work well, required either 
a thorough friendship between the brother Secretaries, 
or an entire dependence of the one upon the other. ^ It 
** was," says Lord John Bussell, '* as if two coachmen 
^* were on a box of the mail-coach, one holding the right- 
** hand rein, — the other the left! ** * 

But besides this jealousy of Newcastle against Bedford 
—a jealousy that was in Newcastle's nature, and wholly 
independent of any demerit in the Duke — Mr. Pelham, 
with better reason, complained of Bedford's indolence and 
love of ease. " With him," he writes to his brother at 
Hanover, ^ it is all jollity, boyishness, and vanity : he 
** persuades himself that riding post from London to 
** Wobum, and back again, once in a week or fortnight, 
^' is doing a great deal of business, and that nobody has a 
*^ right to complain of his absence." t Nevertheless, when 
Newcastle, presuming on these expressions, set on foot 
a crooked cabal with Lady Yarmouth, so that Bedford 
might seem to be dismissed by the act of the King alone, 
and that the other Ministers might disown all share in 
it, Pelham, with higher honour, and dreading the in- 
creased strength of Opposition from the junction of Bed- 
ford, positively refused his concurrence. That refusal 
led to a coldness, nay, even for some time a complete 
estrangement, l)etween the brothers. Each of them— 
and Pelham not insincerely — ^began to mutter some threats 
of resignation. This was also the spark to fire the long 
smothered rivalry between Pitt and Fox;— -Pitt leaning 
on the friendship of Newcastle, and Fox on the friend- 
ship of Pelham. Thus, for example, in the debate on the 
number of seamen, the Duke hastened to express his 

* Note to Bedford Correspondence, vol. il p. 79. 
t Mr. Pelham to the Duke of Newcastle, July 25. 1750. — Coxe*s 
Pelham, 
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approbation of the course which Pitt had pursued.* 
Soon afterwards, however, the exertions of some friends 
wrought an apparent reconciliation between the brother 
Ministers, and a few weeks later the Opposition lost its 
main strength and hope by the sudden death of the Prince 
of Wales. Upon this event Pelham no longer felt the 
same repugnance or apprehension to shake off the Duke 
of Bedford, only postponing the design until after the 
close of the Session. The method adopted was first to 
dismiss Lord Sandwich from the Admiralty, Sandwich 
being so closely linked in friendship with Bedford that 
the Duke's resignation was clearly foreseen as following 
the Earl's dismissal . And thus accordingly it happened. 
In filling up the vacant offices Newcastle was gratified 
with a colleague as supple and subservient as his heart 
could desire, in the Earl of Holderness, late Ambassador 
to Holland. Lord Anson was placed at the head of the 
Admiralty ; and in return for the King's consent to these 
changes His Majesty was gratified with his favourite. 
Lord Granville, in the Presidency of the Council, — 
a post relinquished by the Duke of Dorset as Lord 
Lieutenant of L:eland.t 

Thus did Granville once more return to office, — the 
colleague of his old opponents. But the post of President 
is not further removed in importance from the Seals of 
Secretary than the Earl Granville of 1751 had declined 
from the bold and buoyant Carteret of former days. His 
convivial habits had blunted the edge of his fine under- 
standing, and his shattered health required repose, while 
his impaired estate stood in need of the emoluments of 
place. He had lost his spirit, his eloquence, his activity, 
nay, even — which so often survives them all — his am- 
bition. His chief delight was now to enliven the Council 
table by his sallies of wit ; and he remained during the 



* Coxe*s Felbam, yoI. ii. p. 144. See also some acnte remarks^ 
and some severe, but I think unjast strictures on Pitt, in the Quarterly 
' Eeview, No. cxxxi. p. 214. 

f Coxe's Life of Horace Lord Walpole of Wolterton, p. 380., and 
the letter of the younger Horace to Mann, December 19. 1750. 
The Presidency of the Council was first oficred to, but declined by, 
Chesterfield, 
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rest of his life, though in office, the mere spectator of 
others* greatness — the mere ghost of his own. 

On the 12th of Decemher in this year died Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke. To the last philosophy was 
the ornament of his discourses, but ambition the main- 
spring of his life. Only a few months before he had 
been secretly mingling with and in some degree directing 
the cabals of the Prince of Wales, and eagerly planning 
his own adTancement in the peerage. His great anxiety 
seemed to be that he might die an Earl. Yet in the pro- 
gress of a painful and at length fatal disease he showed 
a far high^ degree of courage and firmness than might 
have been expected from a spirit which rested not on 
hopes of immortality. 

In the Recess, the Belham brothers did not relax their 
hold of power, nor could the Opposition repair its shat- 
tered strength. Thus the ensuing Session is styled by 
a contemporary, ^ perhaps the most unaiiimous ever 
*^ known.^ * The main difficulty was, the Saxon subsidy. 
By a recent treaty Newcastle had agreed to pay the 
Mector of Saxony, King of Poland, the annual sum of 
32,000/. for four years, — all for his rote at the expected 
election of a King of the Romans* Other treaties of sub- 
sidy with Treves, with Cologne, with the Palatine, weiB 
clearly seen in prospect. Tet had Pelham, as the elder 
Horace Walpole ventured to remind him, given a solemn 
pledge in formerly proposing the Bavarian subsidy that 
it should be the last of its kind. It seemed strange that 
the Court of St. James's (let us rather here call it of Han- 
over) should be far more forward and eager in this cause 
than the Court of yienna.f It seemed hard that the 
ultimate object in question — the security of the €^- 
manie Empire and of the German Rinces themselves, 
eould only be obtained by payments and promises to these 
very German Princes. Hard as it seemed, however, no 
more than 54 Members of Parliament were found to vote 
against it. But some expressions that fell in the debate 
from Pelham should not pass unnoticed. — Arguing in 
favour of treaties of alliance, he added : '' I must declare 
*^ that in my opinion it would be impossible for us by our- 

^ Tindal*s Hist, yoI. ix. p. 444. 

f '* The Austrians themselves thought the measure of .little con* 
*• sequence." (Lord Waldegraye's Memoirs, p. 43.) 
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^ selves alone to support a war of any continuance against 
** the united power of France and Spain." * Little did Pel- 
ham think that at this very time there sat beside him one, 
in his own administration, though not deemed worthj of 
his Cabinet, who would not only brave the combined 
hostility of France and Spain, but make those haughty 
powers to quail before the British name. 

Another discreditable business with which the House 
of Commons became entangled in this Session, as in the 
last, was not of the Minister's seeking, but of its own* 
There bed been in 1749 a vacancy for Westminster, when 
Lord ntham, Treson of £arl Gower, had accepted a place 
at the Board of Admiralty, and Sir George Yandeput had 
opposed his Lordship in his re-election. Trentham had 
been returned, but Yandeput had demanded a scrutiny ; 
when^ after much delay and expense, the original decisi<m 
was confirmed. In the course of these proceedings the 
High Bailiff, being examined at the Bar of the House, 
denounced as one of the persons who had obstructed and 
insulted him in the discharge of his duty the Honourable 
Alexander Murray. Witnesses were immediately som- 
moned in corroboration of the charge. ** I never," writes 
Dodington, " saw an accusation worse supported by any 
^ thing but numbers.^'t But these numbers were for* 
ward and eager in their hostility, Mr. Murra/s brother, 
Lord Elibank, being obnoxious to them, as one of the 
most noted Jacobites in Scotland. They voted that 
Murray should be confined a close prisoner in Newgate^ 
and should receive his sentence on his knees. Against 
this last indignity, however, the high spirit of the Scot- 
tish gentleman rose. *^ Sir," he answered, ** I never kneel 

** but to God When I have committed a crime I 

** kneel to God for pardon, but, knowing my own inno- 
** cenee, I can kneel to no one else." J 

This refusal inflamed to the highest pitch the resent- 
ment of his accusers. Even Onslow, the Speaker, who 
had hitherto seemed inclined to lenient measures, now 
earnestly exhorted the House to uphold its privileges. 
Some members even went so far as to propose that Mur* 

ParU Hist., vol. xiv. p. 1134. 
Diary, Fetaary 6. 1751. 
Lord Orford's Memoirs, yol. i p. 24. 
c 2 
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raj should be confined in a dungeon of the Tower called 
*^ Little Ease ;*' so called because it was too small for the 
prisoner to stand upright or to lie at length. But, Pel- 
ham, much to his honour, stood firm against a proposal 
worthy of* a savage people or of the dark ages. It was 
at length resolved that Murray should go to Newgate 
under the closest restrictions, debarred from the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, the attendance of his servant, or the 
visits of his friends. Only two days after, the House, by 
one of those sudden whirb to which all popular assemblies 
are prone, turned to the opposite course of compassion, — 
admitted Murray's plea of sickness, and allowed his friends' 
visits, with almost every other indulgence. At the close 
of the Session he was of course, according to law, set free. 
He passed through the City in triumphal procession, at- 
tended by the Sherifis of London and Middlesex, and a 
numerous train of exulting followers. — But on the very 
first day of the next Session, the thirst for punishment 
burning anew in the House of Commons, a motion for 
Murray's re-committal was immediately put and carried. 
It was found, however, that he had withdrawn from the 
reach of their resentment by retiring beyond sea. And 
thus ended this ridiculous transaction ; — so far^ at least, 
as tyranny can ever be ridiculous. 

I may observe, in passing, that throughout the reign 
of George the Second the privileges of the House of 
Commons flourished in the rankest luxuriance. On 
one occasion it was voted a breach of privilege to have 
" killed a great number of rabbits ** from the warren of 
Lord Galway, a member.* Another time, the fish of 
Mr. JoUiffe were honoured with a like august protec- 
tion, f The same neverfailing shield of privilege was 
thrown before the trees of Mr. Hungerford |, the coals of 
Mr. Ward §, and the lead of Sir Robert Grosvenor. || The 
persons of one Member's porter and of another Member's 
footman were held to be as sacred and inviolable as the 
persons of the Members themselves.i[ It would be neither 

• Jonmals, March 20. 1739. f l^i<i'» March 19. 1753. 

J Ibid., April 4. 1744. § Ibid., May 18. 1733. 

II Ibid-, April 2. 1733. 

^ Ibid., December 13. 1742, and December 10. 1743. See also 
Mr. Hallam's Constit Hist., vol. ill p. 378. ed. 1832. 
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a brief nor yet a pleasing task to enumerate all the cases 
of the kind which in that reign the Journals of the House 
of Commons display. So long as men in authority are 
enabled to go beyond the law, on the plea of their own 
dignity and power, the only limit to their encrbachments 
w2l be that of the public endurance. Yet we may per- 
haps not unfairly conclude that these cases were in 
reality less flagrant and oppressive than at first sight 
they seem to be, since we find that far less apparent 
grievances have raised a far higher and more general 
resentment. 

The lull of political tempests during this year in Par- 
liament did not extend to Leicester House. The new 
titular did not well agree with the efiective servants ; the 
Earl and Bishop — the Governor and the Preceptor — had 
soon begun to bicker with the Sub-Governor and the 
Sub-Preceptor, Scott and Stone. Scott had been ap- 
pointed before the Prince's death by the late Lord Boling- 
broke's influence, and Stone was suspected or at least ac- 
cused of Jacobite partialities. The Princess Dowager 
once in a confidential conversation gave her opinion of 
them all as follows : '^ Stone is a sensible man, and ca- 
^ pable of instructing in things as well as in books. 
" Lord Harcourt and the Prince agree very well, but. I 
** think that he cannot learn much from his Lordship. 
" Scott, in my judgment, is a very proper Preceptor ; but 
as to the good Bishop he may be, and I suppose he is, 
a mighty learned man, but he does not seem to me very 
proper to convey knowledge to children; he has not 
" that clearness which I think necessary. I do not very 
^ well comprehend him myself; his thoughts seem to be 
** too many for his words.'** These views of Her Royal 
Highness in favour of Scott and Stone were confirmed 
by her Secretary, Cresset, a skilful courtier. At length 
the Earl and Bishop, finding themselves little heeded in 
the Household, resigned in disgust. As their successors, 
the King appointed Bishop Thomas of Peterborough, and 
Earl Waldegrave, the son of the late Ambassador at 
Paris. Neither much harm nor much good can be said 
of Thomas. Waldegrave had no oratorical or Parliamen- 

• Dodington's Diary, October 15. 1752. 
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tary abilities, "but his worth and probity were acknow-^ 
lodged by all his contemporaries, and his Memoirs are stiU 
remaining to attest his sense and shrewdness. 

The hostility of Stone's enemies was only the moto 
inflamed by the steady support of the Princess. Early 
next year the charge of Jacobite principles was publicly 
brought against him, including in the charge Murray, 
the Solicitor Greneral. Both of them, it was alleged, 
used, as young men, some twenty years before, to meet 
at supper with one Fawcett, an attorney, and drink the 
Pretender's health upon their knees. The matter was 
mentioned in Parliament, and tried by the Privy Council 
Fawcett himself, as the accuser, underwent several ex- 
aminations; in each he gave a different version of his 
story, and in the last he refused to. sign his depositions. 
On the other hand, Murray and Stone declared their in- 
nocence upon their oaths. Thus the Privy Council found 
no difficulty in deciding and reporting to the King, that 
the whole charge was malicious and unfounded.* It was 
no doubt proper to guard against any heretical tenets 
either of Church or State in the preceptor of the Prince 
of Wales. Yet there seems something irresistibly ludi- 
crous in the apprehensions then so gravely urged, lest 
the heir of the House of Hanover should be trained in 
Jacobite principles. Imagine — as in fact a great mo- 
dem writer has imagined — some newspaper of that 
period hinting its fears that ** the young King himself 
^ might be induced to become one of the Stuarts' faction 
^-— a catastrophe from which it has hitherto pleased 
** Heaven to preserve these kingdoms !** f 

Soon after this period, however, all other persons and 
all other topics at Leicester House were cast into the 
shade by the rising and gigantic influence of John 
Stuart, Earl of Bute. Hitherto this nobleman had not 
enjoyed — nor apparently even aimed at^-political dis- 
tinction. In private life he had borne a blameless cha- 

* Lord Doyer yery justly obsenres : ** This insignificant and indeed 
" ridicnloos accusation is nmgnified bj Walpole, both in his Letters 
" and Memoirs, in consequence of the hatred he bore to the persons 
^ accused." Kote to the Correspondence with Sir Horace Mann,' 
ToL iii. p. 35. 

t Sir Walter Scott— Conclusion to RedgawdkL 
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racter, having married in 1736 the only daughter of 
Ladj Mary Wortlej Montagn, an excellent wife and 
mother, with whom he had quietly resided at his seat of 
Caen Wood near London, and moderately and prudently, 
yet not parsimoniously, maintained a large family from a 
scanty income.* In 1750 he had received an appoint- 
ment in the household of Prince Frederick^ who used 
frequently to say : ^ Bute is a fine showy man, and 
^ would make an excellent Ambassador in any Court 
*^ where there was no business." f But he was little 
noticed by the public until it was perceived that the 
widowed Princess honoured him with her highest trust 
and confidence. So sudden an elevation, in a dcandal- 
loving age, produced, as might have been foreseen, ru- 
mours by no means favourable to the fame of the Princess* 
Such rumours in such a case are always easy to circuT 
late, and hard to disprove. Without attaching the slight^ 
est weight to them, it must, however, be owned that the 
abilities of Bute were by no means such as to justify his 
rapid rise. He had indeed several elegant accomplish«> 
ments, some taste for literature, and some knowledge of 
science. But he could gain no reputation either in coun« 
cil or debate. Proud and sensitive in his temper, he was 
easily elated, and as easily depressed, and ill qualified for 
the fierce encounters of the political Arena. Like most 
men flushed by power unexpected and unearned, the 
people thought him prone to arbitrary measures as ap- 
parently the shortest road to his objects. Besides the 
resentment which 4such tendencies, real or supposed, com- 
monly create, he had but little skill in conciliating adhe- 
rents, being at least to his inferiors, cold, reserved, and 
haughty in his manners. Whatever the subject, whether 
grave or trifling, he was equally slow and solemn in his 
tone. Once as he w^ speaking in the House of Lords, 
and as the words fell from him one by one, his kinsman, 
Charles Townsbend, who was present, could not forbear 
exclaiming ''Minute Guns!" 

The Session of 1753 was distinguished by two im- 

* See Lady Mary Wortley's letters of Joljr 17. 1748, and July 17. 
1758. 
f Lord Waldegrave's Memoirs, p. 36. 
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portant Acts ; the first, to permit persons professing the 
Jewish religion to be naturalized hj Parliament ; the 
second, for the better preventing Clandestine Marriages. 
The first did not pass without some sharp debates, nor 
without a general ferment in the country. It was urged 
that such facilities to the Jews would tend to dishonour 
the Christian faith — to promote the purchase of advow- 
sons by unbelievers, thus leading at length to the down- 
fal of the Church — to deluge the kingdom with usurers, 
brokers, and beggars — to rob the lower classes of their 
birth-right by foreign and undue competition with their 
labour. Nay, more ; several persons did not scruple to 
argue that such an Act was directly to fly in the face of 
the prophecy which declares that the Jews shall be a 
scattered people, without country or fixed abode. These 
expounders of Scripture did not consider, that if such a 
prediction has really, in the sense in wMch they under- 
stood it, been made in Holy Writ, it is not in the power 
of any man or any body of men by any act of theirs to 
falsify it. Still less were they imbued with the senti- 
ment which was nobly expressed by Lyttleton in one of 
these debates : ** He who hates another man for not being 
*^ a Christian is himself not a Christian." * 

The ferment, however, once raised amongst the people, 
was headlong and unreasoning. '' No Jews ! No Jews ! 
"No Wooden Shoes!*' became a favourite cry — or, as 
many thought, a weighty argument. Thus, for example, 
a vote in behalf of this BiU lost Mr. Sydenham all sup- 
port from his constituents at Exeter. It was in vain 
that he published a hand*bill denying that he had any 
predilection for the Jewish doctrines, and pleading, in 
proof, that he had often travelled on Saturdays.f In the 
diocese of Norwich the Bishop, having supported the 
measure, was insulted throughout all his ensuing circuit 
for confirmation. At Ipswich, especially, the boys fol- 
lowed his Lordship in the streets, calling on him to come 
and make them Jews, according to the usual Jewish 
rite ; and a paper was affixed to one of the church doors, 

♦ Pari Hist voLxv. p. 180. 

f Key. Dr. Birch to the Hon. Philip Yorke. September 29. 1753. 
Hardvicke Papers. 
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to state that the next daj, being Saturday, hia Lordship 
would confirm the Jews, and on the daj following the 
Christians.* Bishops, in fact, were the especial aim of 
the popular outcry ; a pamphlet of some note in that day 
goes so far as to assert that *' the present set of prelates 
*' is the only one since the time of Christ that would have 
*f countenanced so anti-Christian a measure." f ^ short, 
so loud and general were the murmurs against this enact- 
ment that the Ministers determined to recede from it. 
On the yery first day of the next Session the Duke of 
Newcastle brought in a Bill for its repeal, and this Bill 
was rapidly carried through both Houses. 

The Miurriage Act was rendered necessary by the un-* 
certainty of the law. Several instances of great hardship 
and oppression resulting from that uncertainty had lately 
been disclosed — instances of persons living together as 
husband and wife for many years, and becoming the 
parents of a numerous family, until it suddenly appeared, 
to the father's astonishment, that he had formerly entan- 
gled himself with certain forms which amounted to a 
pre-contract, and which dissolved his subsequent mar- 
riage. Such eases could scarcely take place without 
some imprudence at the least on the part of one or some- 
times both the parents ; but in the result their innocent 
offspring became branded with bastardy, and shut out 
from inheritance. On the other hand, from the facilities 
of solemnising a marriage at the spur of the moment, 
young heirs and heiresses, scarcely grown out of infancy, 
were often inveigled to unwary and disgraceful matches, 
which they had to repent, but unavailingly, during the 
remainder of their lives. To profit by their indiscretion 
there was ever ready a band of degraded and outcast 
clergymen, prisoners for debt or for crime, who hovered 
about the verge of the Fleet Prison, soliciting customers, 
and plying like porters for employment. These men were 
willing to perform the required ceremony, without ques- 
tion, ficence, or delay, in cellars or in garrets, in ale- 
houses or in brothels, to the scandal of religion and to 

* Bev Dr. Bircli to the Hon. Fhilip. Yorke. June 23. 1 753. 
t ** An Answer to the Considerations on the Jews* Bill/* October 
1753. Ascribed to Mr. Bomaine.. 
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the min of families. One of these wretches, named 
Keith, had gained a kind of pre-eminence of infamy. On 
being told that there was a scheme on foot to stop his lu- 
crative trafELc, he declared, with many oaths, that h^ 
would still be revenged of the Bishops ; — that he would 
boy a piece of ground and outbury them !* 

One of the crying evils of this system having comd 
prominently before the House of Peers on a case of Ap« 
peal. Lord Bath moved that the framing of a legislative 
remedy should be referred to the twelve Judges. The 
Bill, however, which they brought in proved to be fraught 
with difficulties and defects. The Lord Chancellor was 
compelled to remould it, and then with parental fondness 
adopted the bantling as his own. It enacted that banns 
for every marriage should be for three successive Sundays 
published in the parish church — that licences, dispensing 
with banns, but still requiring the marriage in the parish 
ehurch, should not be granted to a minor without the 
consent of the parent or the guardian — that the power 
of granting special licences to perform the ceremony at 
any place or any hour should still be reserved to the 
Archbishop, but guarded from abuse by^his discretion^ 
and from frequency by a heavy payment in each case — 
that any marriage solemnized contrary to the provisions 
of this law should be null and void — and that the person 
solemnizing it should be liable to transportation for seven 
years. Lord Hardwicke's Bill (for so it was now termed) 
passed the House of Peers after a faint opposition from 
the Duke of Bedford, but in the Commons encountered a 
more formidable adversary in Mr. Fox, whose zeal in op- 
posing it was quickened, perhaps, by the recollection of 
his own clandestine marriage with Lady Caroline Lennox, 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Richmond.t Many others 
joined in the outcry without sharing the motive. And, as 
too often happens in our history, predictions which appear 
most extravagant after the result were thought most judici- 
ous before it. Some members feared lest iJl the wealth of 
the country should by constant intermarriages be confined 

* Lard Orford'g Memoirs, voL i p. 295. Keith tised to many on 
an average 6,000 ooaples every year (FarL WaL voL zv. p. 19.). 

t Coze's Pelham, voL ii. p. 269. 
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to a small knot of grasping families. Otiiers declared 
that the checks and delays imposed upon the marriage 
eeremonj would soon tend to its disuse, and that the 
hulk of the people would have only an iUegitimate poste* 
rity. Fox went even further ; he seems to have dreaded 
that they would have no posterity at all ! " It will en- 
" danger," he said, " our very existence, for without a 
** continual supply of industrious and laborious poor no 
'^ nation can long exist, which supply can be got only by 
" promoting marriage among such people." • 

A more lively attack upon the BiU was made in the 
same debate by Charles Townshend, a young man now 
first rising into pubUc notice. He was second son of 
Lord Townshend, a grandson of the Secretary of State 
under George the First, and a grand-nephew of the Duke 
of Newcastle. Though at this time but twenty-eight 
years of age he had already distinguished himself in 
office at the Board of Trade. ^' His figure," says Horace 
Walpole, " was tall and advantageous, his action vehe* 
*' ment, his voice loud, — his laugh louder." In eloquence 
he gradually rose to a high and, to the period of Ids un* 
timely end, still growing renown. His application was 
great, — his ambition unbounded. No man had more 
quickness of wit, or less reserve in displajring it, whether 
in familiar conversation or public debate. But it was not 
firee from that drawback by which great wit is so com- 
monly attended, a fickleness and unsteadiness of purpose, 
as rather attracted by the varying gleams upon the sur- 
face than held fast by the settled foundations of truth and 
conviction. 

In this debate upon the Marriage Bill Charles Town-> 
shend drew a picture, with more humour than discretion, 
of himself and his own situation, as the younger son of a 
capricious father, who had already debarred him from one 
advantageous match. " Are new shackles to be forged,^' 
said he, *' to keep young men of abilities from rising to a 
" level with their elder brothers?" — I may remark, in 
passing, that the Bill proved no such obstruction in the 
way of Townshend's own career. Only a year afterwards 

♦ Pari. Hist. voL xv. p. 69. 

t Lord Orford*a Memoirs, voL i p. 296. 
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he espoused a wealthy Dowager from the House of Bac- 
eleuch — the Coiutess of Dalkeith. 

The Bill finallj passed, hut not without much unseemly 
recrimination between two official colleagues — the Secre- 
tary at War and the Lord High Chancellor. Fox had 
become so far heated by his own opposition to the mea- 
sure as to declaim once or twice against the chicanery 
and jargon of lawyers, and against the pride of their Mufd 
— by which term he hinted at Hardwicke. He after- 
wards showed a willingness to recall or soften these un- 
guarded expressions. But Hardwicke, haughty with 
eonseious merit, and the long possession of power, dis- 
dained such tardy repentance. He seized the opportunity 
when the Bill returned from the Commons with some 
amendments to pour forth — almost by name — a bitter 
philippic against Fox. ** For my part," he cried, ** I de- 
** spise the invective, I despise the apology, and I reject 
^the adulation !** — Fox was not present, having gone 
that evening with some ladies to VauxhaU. But he was 
there informed what had passed, when, breaking from 
his fair companions, and gathering around him a little 
circle of young Members of Parliament and others, he told 
them, with great warmth, that he wished the Session had 
continued only a fortnight longer, as he would then have 
made ample returns to the Lord Chancellor's speech.* 

But the business of the Session was already concluded, 
and on the very next day (June 7th) the Parliament was 
prorogued by the King in person. It may deserve notice, 
as a singularity of these times, that no sooner had His 
Majesty left the Throne than a female Quaker, who was 
present to see the show, commenced a sermon on the 
vanity of dress, and was suffered to preach a full half 
hour.j 

It would be unjust, however, to let pass this Session 
without commemorating the signal service it afforded to 
Art, Learning, and Science by the foundation of the 
Bbitish Museum. Three collections already existing 
were now blended into one — first the Cottonian, which 



* Rev. Dr. Birch to the Hon. P. Yorke, June 9. 1753. Hardwicke 
Papers. 

f Gentleman's Magazine, July 1753. 
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had been formed by a laborious antiquarj. Sir Robert 
Cotton, in the reign of Charles the First, and been pur- 
chased by the Crown in the reign of Anne — secondly 
the Sloane, due to the taste and care of Sir Hans Sloane, 
an eminent physician, and President of the Royal Society, 
who, dying in January 1753, bequeathed his rarities of 
every kind to the nation, on the payment, if agreed to, of 
20,000/. to his heirs — thirdly, the Hableiak, which 
had amused and dignified the leisure of Lord Treasurer 
Oxford, and which his grand-daughter, the Duchess of 
Portland, now offered to the public for 10,000/., a sum 
like that claimed by Sir Hans, far below the real value 
of the objects. A suitable repository for these combined 
collections was found in Montagu House, the Duke of 
Montagu having died in 1749, without male heirs, and 
his mansion being offered for sale. Pelham, much to his 
honour, showed himself zealous in promoting the pro* 
posal, while another Member of Parliament — a professed 
friend of letters — Horace Walpole — deemed it too tri- 
fling for even the slightest mention in his ponderous 
Memoirs. The necessary sums were raised by lotteries 
under an Act of Parliament, and the Museum thus 
formed has ever since continued to thrive and grow — 
sometimes by accessions liable to censure, as by the 
£lgin spoils of Athens — more frequently by well-di- 
rected private skill and public munificence. Its admini- 
stration, according to the original Act, was vested in cer- 
tain Trustees, partly official, partly representing the 
families of the founders, and partly elected ; a system 
which still continues, and which, provided due care be 
always shown in the elections, will probably be founds 
upon the whole, more satisfactory than any other. 

In this year another life — but as it proved, the last-* 
fell a sacrifice to the Stuart cause; it was LochieFs 
brother, Dr. Archibald Cameron's. His learning, his 
humanity, the excellence, in all respects, of his private 
character, were acknowledged even by his enemies. He 
had come from the Continent in disguise, to recover a 
sum of money which Prince Charles had left behind in 
iMoidart at his embarkation. But the Government sus- 
pected, and not unreasonably, some deeper motive to his 
journey — a conspiracy among the Jacobites at home — or 
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a mission from the King of Prussia. Cameron was dis- 
covered, seized, and imprisoned in the Tower; then 
brought to trial, and condemned to death under his pre- 
vious attainder. On the 7th of June he was hanged at 
Tyburn. He met his fate as became the brother of 
Lochiel — with fortitude and courage, blended with a 
tender concern and afPection for his family. For him- 
self, the ignominy of Tyburn, then usually reserved for 
the lowest malefactors, seemed to be his only pang: he 
looked with a steady eye on the other cruel appurtenances 
of a traitor's doom in that age — on the dresser who stood 
prepared to rip open his body— on the fire ready kindled 
to bum his bowels.* 

The next Session was the seventh, and of course the 
last, of this Parliament. Its proceedings were few, and 
these mainly directed to the approaching Dissolution. — 
Sir John Barnard moved, but without success, to repeal 
the Act requiring electors to take the Bribery Oath, if 
demanded, before they are admitted to poll ; *' for,** said 
Sir John, ^' experience shows that such oaths are of no 
** avail ; in imposing them, we do not check the guilt of 
*' corruption ; we only superadd the guilt of perjury.** A 
further trial of fourscore years has fully confirmed the 
truth of these remarks ; yet an oath against bribery bears 
an aspect so fair and plausible that it still retains its hold 
upon the Legislature and its place in the Statute Book. 

This calm and languid course of public business was 
suddenly broken through by an event equally unexpected 
and important — the death of the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Pelham was but sixty years of age, and of a florid healthj 
constitution. But while his office precluded exercise, 
his habits wanted temperance. Eating immoderately as 
he used at dinner, he contracted a scorbutic disorder, for 
which in the preceding summer he had gime to bathe at 
Scarborough. But the sea-air had sharpened his appe- 
tite. and his friends whom he went to visit by the way 
pampered it. He returned worse than he went, and 
suffered from a succession of boils and fevers ; neverthe- 
less, in the winter he was thought completely recovered. 
On the 7th of January he wrote to his brother : ^* I am 

• H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, June 12. 175S. 
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" now, thank God, as well as ever I was in my life.*** 
Yet on the 3rd of March he again fell sick, and on the 
morning of the 6th he was a corpse. 

The death of Pelham dissolved the frail and jet effec- 
tual tie that had bound together so many restless and 
jarring spirits. ^ Now I shall have no more peace ! " — 
exclainied the old King when he heard the newsf — and 
the events of the next few years fully confirmed His 

i^eBtfa prediction. 



* Case's FleDiam« Yd. ii p^ 495. See also H. Walpde's Idtter to 
Sir H. Maim, March 7. 1754. 
f CoTJs'a Pelham, tqL ii. p. 802. 
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CHAPTER XXXn, 

At the tidings of his brother's death — a death so sudden 
and unlocked for — the mind of Newcastle was stirred 
with the contending emotions of grief, fear, and ambition. 
The grief soon passed away — but the fear and the am- 
bition long struggled for the mastery. Impelled bj the 
latter, he determined to place himself at the head of the 
Treasury, and to select for his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Henry Legge, son of the Earl of Dartmouth, a 
good inoffensive man of business, with a taste for quiet 
humour.* But the lead of the House of Commons was 
not in like manner to be granted by Court-favour, or en- 
joyed by unambitious mediocrity. At that time only 
three men appeared entitled by talent or reputation to 
claim the prize, Pitt, Fox, and Murray. 

The character of Pitt I have elsewhere fully por- 
trayed.! ^ ^^^ ^^^7 ^^ ^^^ ^^s conduct in office as 
Paymaster of the Forces had deserved and obtained the 
public admiration by its rare disinterestedness. Until 
his time it was usual for the Pa3anaster to retain the 
floating balance — not less than 100,000/. — at his own 
disposal, and to convert the yearly interest accruing from 
it to his own profit. Pitt, on the contrary, placed the 
balance in the Bank of England for the public service^ 
and declined to receive one farthing beyond his legal 
salary. In like manner it had been customary for foreign 
Princes, who formed Subsidiary Treaties with England^ 
to remit a small per-centage, commonly one half per cent.» 
as a fee to the Paymaster. These emoluments also Pitt 
steadily refused. '^ As Parliament," said he, '* has granted 



* This taste is certainly not apparent in any speeches or published 
letters of Legge. But I observe that Horace Walpole, though no 
friend of his, terms him the ** epigrammatic Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer," and talks of his " arch gravity.'* (Memoirs, voL i. p. 336.) 

t VoL UL p. 10—20. 
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^ the whole sums for such uses, I have no right to anj 

part of the money."* 

Henry Fox was younger son of Sir Stephen Fox, and 
brother of the first Earl of Hchester. The year 1705 is 
assigned for his birth ; and his education, as Lord Ches- 
terfield teUs us, was conducted on Jacobite principles* 
Of his youth, nothing is recorded beyond wild and reck- 
less dissipation. His fortune, never a large one, was 
greatly impaired if not altogether lavished in gambling, 
which rendered needful for some time his absence abroad. 
On his return he attached himself to Sir Robert Walpole, 
and obtained the place of Surveyor at the Board of 
Works. In 1743 he became a Lord of the Treasury, and 
in 1746 Secretary at War.f His abilities both for busi- 
ness and debate were gradually, and therefore, perhaps, 
the more surely, formed. For both he could have found 
no better master than Walpole. But Sir Robert's school 
was the very worst for a man of such loose principles as 
Fox; and Sir Robert, who was always jesting at the 
** young patriots," and speaking of himself '' as no saint, 
** no Spartan, no reformer,** while yet really studious of 
the public welfare and glory, gave too much encourage- 
ment by his language and his laughter to those who had 
only their own profit in view. A contemporary of Fox, 
and a most clear-sighted one, thus speaks of him : *' He 
^ had not the least notion of or regard for the public 
^ good or the constitution, but despised those cares as 
^ the objects of narrow minds." f By an accomplished 
writer of our own times, connected in personal friendship 
«nd in public principles with Fox's grandson, Fox is 
termed '* a political adventurer," § and such in truth ap- 
pears to have been his real character. On the other 
hand, he was affectionate in his domestic relations, while 
constant good humour and seeming frankness made him 
a welcome companion in social life. To the public he 
inspired no confidence; but by degrees he attached to 
himself a considerable band of followers in Parliament, 

* Life of the Earl of Chatham, vol. i. p. 101. ed. 1792. 
f Coxe's Life of Lord Walpole of Wolterton, p. 409. 
1 Lord Chesterfield's Characters. 

I Edmburgh Review, No. cxlviii. p. 662. By the Right Hon. T. B. 
Hacanlay, and since published in his collected Essays. 
VOL. IV. I> 
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and came to be regarded, especially hj the remains d 
the Walpole squadron, as the natural and legitimate heir 
of Pelham in the Ministry. This prospect, however, so 
£u: as it depended oo. party favour, he had a little im-* 
paired by his impatience daring Pelham's lifetime — ap-N 
pearing eager to snatch at the succession, instead of 
waiting coolly till it dropped into his hands. We shall 
find, however, as we proceed, that, though not unambi- 
tious of power, profit and emolument were his favourite^ 
his ruling objects — a disposition which, in his case, 
might admit of some excuse from his tenderness to hia 
young and ill-provided family. . In business he was clear^ 
manly, and decisive. For <»atory he had few natural 
advantages, eiUier of person or of manner. His figura 
was heavy and thickset, his countenance dark aiid lower- 
ing — insomuch as to be sometimes taunted with it in 
debate. Thus, on one occasion, Pitt moi^ unwarrant^ 
ably, though, it must be owned, after strong provocation^ 
exclanned, in allusion to Fox's looks, that he for his own 
part '^ should be ashamed to hide his head as if he had 
*' murdered somebody under a hedge." * The elocution 
of Fox is described by Chesterfield as hesitating and un- 
graceful — delects from which even that great orator, his 
s<m, was by no means free. But, in both, thongh g£ 
course far most in the latter, these delects were over- 
borne by sense, by wit, by discernment, by great aptness 
of illustration, by great readiness of retort. '^ His best 
speeches," says Lord Waldegrave of Henry Fox, ^*aFe 
^ neither long nor premeditated ; quick and concise re- 
^' {dication is his peculiar excellence." f On the whole, 
looking to all the circumstances of the time, he might 
have filled a great part in the history of his country had 
his character borne any proportion to his talents. 

William Murray is best known by his well-won tide 
as Earl of Mansfield. The exact date of his birth does 
not seem to be recorded; yet he was of noUe lineage, 
the fourth son of the fifth Lord Stormont in Scotland. 
The bias of his family had been strongly Jacobite, and 
one of his brothers was, as Earl of Dunbar, Secretary 

* Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol ii. p. 159. 
t Memoirs, p. 25. 
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d State to the Pretender. Thus in the coarse of Mans- 
fidd'fl own brilliant career — amidst the enrioas pack 
whieh is ever yelping at the heels of genius — he was 
frequently suspected, and still more frequently accused, 
of a disloyid feeling to the House of Haaover. Neither 
by word or deed, however, did he give any ground for 
B!Kh an imputation. — His educati<m at Westminster 
School and Christ Church College had made him an ae-* 
eomplisfaed scholar. It was his habit to translate many 
of (Scero's Orations into English, and after an interval 
Ittck again into Latin.* On leaving Oxford he applied 
himself to the study of the law, and in 1731 was called 
to the Bar. For several years he languished without 
practice. Nor did he |»x)6per in another suit which he 
ad&essed at this time to a wealthy heiress. But at 
length a case of a|»peal before the House of Lords, and a 
speech d^vered by him on that occasion % brought him 
afl at once into light. Business upon this opening ra^ 
pidly poured in, so that in after life he was heard to say 
that he never had Imown any interval betweeoi the totu 
want of employment and the receipt of 3,0001. a year. 
An opportunity also presented itself at the outbreak of 
the war with Spain of displaying his powers of potitical 
oratory at the Bar of the House of Commons X ; and a 
few years later the faU of Walpole paved the way for his 
appointment as Solicitor GieneraL From this period un- 
tU his deadl-^a period of half a century — he enjoyed 
the highest reputation as a lawyer. As a speaker in the 
House of Commons he soon rose into distinction. He 
could not indeed wield the thunderbolts of Pitt, nor 
tiiread the mazes of argument in reply with all the readi- 



* Character in Seward's Anficdotes, toL ii p. 386. ecL 1804. Of 
that character Mr. Charles Batler in his Beminiscences (vol. i p. 135.) 
has declared himself the author, 
f it was to this that Pope aUnded : 

** Graced as thoa art with all the power of words, 
** So known, so honoured, at the Honae of Lords.'' 
The second line was much criticised as an instance of the bathotf 
and the whole couplet was parodied as follows by Colley Cibber : 
•* Persnasion'tips his tongue whene*er he talks, 
** And he has chambers in the King's Bench Walks l" 
X See the second volume of this History, p. 2 &7. 
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ness of Fox ; but his style was always clear, specious, 
and, even before he was a judge, judicial He excelled 
in the statement of a case. It was his habit, as we learn 
from an ear-witness, to speak slowly, sounding distinctly 
every syllable of every word.* His tones (though even 
to the last denoting his northern descent) have seldom 
been rivalled for sweetness ; his action was graceful, his 
countenance expressive. Even in his younger years his 
powers of humour were extolled by Pope, who, in de* 
scribing a dull pedant of a barrister, makes him ^' shake 
** his head at Murray as a wit." These powers of humour, 
which were then confined to his social circle, shone forth 
no less at the Bar — on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons — and sometimes, less aptly, on the Bench. As a 
judge several lawyers have also objected to him, that 
** he introduced too much equity into his Court;" — a 
reproach which, until they explain it, sounds like k satire 
on their own profession. But if from the accomplish- 
ments we pass to the real defects of this eminent man, 
we shall find, perhaps, that in public life he wanted 
warmth of heart. IIis wariness and caution were car- 
ried to the very verge — or beyond the verge— of timidity. 
Steadily fixing his eye on his professional objects, as he 
had a just right to do, he was not to be turned from them 
by the strongest allurements of personal ambition, or the 
most pressing exigency of public affairs. To have not 
once committed an imprudence seems high praise — and 
that praise is Lord Mansfield's due — yet I doubt whether 
that praise ever yet belonged through life to the very 
first order of minds. 

Of these three rivals in eminence at the time of Pel- 
ham's death, Pitt was disliked by the King for his old 
anti-Hanoverian philippics, and dreaded by Newcastle 
for his aspiring mind. Moreover, he was just then dis- 
abled by gout at Bath. — Murray let fall a timely hint 
that the judicial Bench was his ultimate object of ambi- 
tion. — A general unpopularity, and a recent quarrel with 
the Chancellor, were strong objections to Fox. Never- 
theless, all things weighed, it was with Fox that New- 
castle determined to open a negotiation. He offered to 

* Seward's Anecdotes, toL il p. 390. 
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him through the Marquis of Hartington, as a common 
friend, the Seals of Secretary and the lead of the House 
of Commons, reserving to himself the disposal of the 
Secret Service Money, but engaging that Fox should be 
exactly informed of the payments which he made from 
it. ' There is too much reason to believe that this Fund 
— not as yet guarded from abuse by an official oath, and 
still more by the higher tone of public morals — was at 
that period employed in corrupt gifts or '^ gratifications " 
to Members of Parliament. 

The offers of Lord Hartington were accepted. Fox 
agreed to meet Newcastle on the ensuing day, and com-* 
plete the arrangements on the basis proposed. But short 
as was the interval it proved too long for steadiness in 
the veteran Ducal intriguer. He began anxiously to re- 
volve in his mind whether he might not still secure the 
assistance of Fox, while yielding to him a smaller share 
of power. Accordingly, at the interview next day, he 
refused to stand by his own terms, and endeavoured to 
chaffer for less.* Not daring in the presence of Lord 
Hartington to deny his words, he first attempted to pal- 
liate, explain, and excuse them; — that his anxiety of 
mind and grief for the loss of his brother had quite dis- 
ordered his memory; — that perhaps he might have ex- 
pressed his meaning in improper words, but that cer- 
tainly he had never intended so large a concession. ** My 
" brother," added he, " never disclosed to any one how 
** he employed the Secret Service Money ; no more will 
" L** But the cases were by no means parallel. Pelham 
had been, not merely First Lord of the Treasury, but 
leader of the House of Commons. This distinction was 
urged in vain by Fox upon the Duke. ^* K I am kept in 
** ignorance of this," said he, '* how shall I be able to 
" talk to Members, when some may have received grati- 
^ fications, and others not?*' — And then, continuing the 
conversation, ''Who," he asked, "is to have the nomina-. 
"tion to places?" Newcastle replied: "I myself." — 
^ But who," pursued Fox, " is to have the recommenda- 

* The details of this singular and important eonversation are tb 
be gathered in part from Lord Waldegrave's Memoirs (p. 19.), and 
in part fipom Lord Orford*s (Vol. i p. SSL). 
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^tum?** — ^ Any Member of the House of CommoDs," 
answered the Diike. Fox next proceeded to inquire as 
•to the filling up of the Ministerial boroughs at the ap- 
proaching Dissolution. The Duke said, ^'Mj brother 
<< has settkd it all with Lord DupHn." — "^ Not aU,** said 
Fox, and he named some jet vacant boroughs ; but New- 
castle cut him sluHt bj repeating peeTishlj tiiat all was 
settled. 

The expectant Secretary of State withdrew from the 
conference, baffled and angrj, yet irresolBt& On codt 
suiting Sii* Charles Hanbury Williams^ the younger 
Hoirace Walpole, and others of his friends^ he found them 
stnmgly agaiiist his undertaking the management of the 
House of Coomions on such terms. He therefore wrote 
te Neweastk^ requesting to withdraw his name from the 
proffered post as Secretary of State, but promising his 
continued aerTices as Secretary at War. Probably he 
expected a renewal of the treaty <m the former foimda- 
tion. But the Duke, gaining courage by degrees, hoped 
that the msn offer might be sufficient to satisfy his' 
party, and that a mere tool might now answer his pur- 
pose as his deputy in the House <^ Commons. Accord- 
ingly he hastened to take Fox at his word, and bestow 
the Scab of Secretary upon Sir Thomaa Robinson, a dull, 
uncouth, yet complying man, — a fit colleague for Holder- 
ness, — who had gained some dipl<«iatic biowledge £r(»n 
his mission to Vienna, and who was welcome to the 
SiBg from his German politics. But " he was ignorant,* 
says Lord Waldegrave, '* even of the language of an 
<< House oi Commons controTersy ; and when he played 
f* the orator, which he too frequently attenqsted, it was 
^ so exeeedii^ly ridiculous that those who loved and 
^ esle^ooed him could not always preserve a friendly com- 
*^ posure of countenance." * It was certainly no light or 
easy task which the Duke of Newcastle luid thus ac- 
complished — he had succeeded in finding a Secretary of 
State with abilities inferior to his own. 
. A few other pr(»notions followed. The Lord Chan* 
cellor was raised to an Earldom; and advantage was taken 
pf Sir Dudley Ryder's advancement to the B^u^ to Buike 

* Memoirs, p. 32. 
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Itfurraj, instead of Solicitor, Attornej-GreneraL l^aces 
were ako found for Sir Greorge Ljttleton and George 
Grenyille — mainlj perhaps as friends of Ktt. 

Letters explaoatorj and apologetical now went forth 
to Pitt at Bath, both from Hardwicke and from New- 
castle. His own feelings will best be judged by some 
words of his reply: — "Having long borne a load of 
** obloquy for supporting the King's measures, and neyer 
" obtaining in recompense the smallest remi8si<Hi of tliat 
" displeasure I vainly laboured to soften, all ardour for 
^^ pfublic business is really extinguished in my mind, and 
^ I am totally deprived of all consideration by which 
^ alone I eould have been of any use. The weight of 
** irremoveable Royal displeasure is a load too. great to 
^ move under ; it must crush any man ; it has sunk and 
''broke me. I succumb, and wish for nothing but a 
^ decent and innocent retreat, wherein I miby no longer 
^ —by continuing in the pubHc stream of promotion— 
** for ever stick fast aground, and afford to the world the 
^ ridiculous spectacle of being passed by every boat that 
** navigates the same river. To speak without a figure^ 
' I will presunye upon your Lordship's great goodness to 
'^ me to tell my utmost wish : it is, that a retreat, not 
^ void of advantage nor derogatory to the rank of the 
^ office I hold, might as soon as practicable be opened to 
^me."* 

If, however, the wish for a quiet retirement or ricb 
sinecure (the first term would have been applied by hia 
fii^nds, and the other by his enemies,) had really risen in 
the haughty mind of Pitt, it ere long passed away. On 
hia return to London he showed a just mixture of mode- 
ration and resentment. When the Duke of Newcastle 
asked his opinion of the new arrangements, he declined 
answering. On being pressed, he said at last : " Your 
*' Ghrace wiH be surprised, but I think Afr. Fox should 
^ have been at the head of the House of Commons.'' f On 
aaottor occasioQ, when the Duke wished to consult him 
QSL the intended expedition to America, Pitt answered 

* To the Earl of Hardwicke, April 6. 1754. Chatham Corces- 
iKmdence, toL i. p. 105. ecL 1838. 

t Lord Orford's Memoirs, rol. i. p. 340. 
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proudly : " Your Grace, I suppose, knows that I have no 
*^ capacity for these things, and, therefore, I do not desire 
*' to be informed about them I " * 

It was at this period that Pitt took to wife Lady Hester 
Grenville, sister of Earl Temple — a marriage which, 
while it secured his domestic happiness, strengthened his 
political connexion. From this time forward the family 
of Grenville — flourishing both in its main stem and in 
its branches — and sumamed by those who envied or 
opposed it *^ the Cousinhood'^'^has continued to play a 
conspicuous and important part on the scene of politics. 
A writer of our own day has computed that within the 
space of fifty years three First Lords of the Treasury, 
three Secretaries of State, two Keepers of thei Privy Seal, 
and four First Lords of the Admiralty were appointed 
from among the sons and grandsons of the first Countess 

Temple-t 

No sooner were the Ministerial arrangements com- 
pleted than the Parliament was dissolved. So great a 
lull had at this time come over party-spirit that it scarcely 
appeared even at elections. Only forty-two places in all 
England were contested ^ ; and in no point of character 
or feeling could the old Parliament be distinguished from 
the new. Yet, as we learn from good authority, large 
sums had been spent for seats on this occasion, by pre- 
vious contracts either with the " patrons," as they were 
termed, of some electors, or with the electors themselves.^ 

The new Parliament met in November. Before that 
lime a common resentment had united the two statesmen 
whom rivalry had hitherto kept asunder — Pitt and Fox. 
^ Sir Thomas Eobinson lead us ! " exclaimed Pitt to Fox. 
** The Duke might as well send his jackboot to lead 
«< us ! " I Thus, on every occasion that arose in debate, 

• Dodington's Diaiy, October 8. 1754. 

t Edinburgh Beview, No. cxxxviL p. 121. By Mr. Macanlay. 

LTindal's Histoiy, toL ix. p. 510. 
H. Walpolfi to Mr. Bentlej, May 18. 1754. I)odington*8 entiy 
B Joomal on his own election is as follows: ** April 14. IS, 16.: 
** Spent in the infamoos and disagreeable compliance with the low 
** habits of venal wretches.** This was at Bridgewater, where Loid 
ligmont prerailed against him. 

II This saying is recorded by retrospect in Lord Orford's Memoiis 
(yoL a p. 101.> 
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they agreed to ridicule poor Sir Thomas — or rather, as 
a contemporary observes, assist him whilst he turned 
himself into ridicule.* The genius of Pitt tended most 
to open attack — that of Fox to insidious defence. For 
example, the Reading Election Petition having been fixed 
for a future day, Bobinson was incautious enough to 
commit himself against it unheard, asserting with warmth 
that it would be a short cause, and, on the side of the 
sitting Member, a poor cause. Upon this Pitt handled 
him roughly. Fox rose as if in his vindication, pleading 
Sir Thomas's twenty years' residence abroad on the public 
service, which had done honour to himself and to the 
country, and which easily accounted for his present 
irregular and blamable expressions, and his total in« 
experience and ignorance of the matters then before the 
House ! This story is told by Fox himself in one of his 
private letters f ; and, he adds ironically, ^< Sir Thomas 
** did not Kke it." 

On another occasion Pitt ventured to turn from the tool 
to the master ; not content with piercing Robinson, he let 
j9y his shaft at Newcastle himself. The subject was 
another Election Petition — for Berwick — on the plea of 
bribery. Mr. Delaval, one of the sitting Members, made 
a speech on his being thus attacked, which was full of 
wit and buffoonery, and kept the House in a continual 
roar of laughter. Pitt was then in the gallery, but de- 
scended with stately step, and rose to speak in solenm 
tones. He was astonished, he said, when he heard what 
had been the occasion of their mirth. Was the dignity 
of the House of Commons on so sure a foundation that 
themselves might venture to shake it ? Then high com- 
pliments to the Speaker; then, at last, eloquent ex- 
hortations to Whigs of all sections to defend their attacked 
and expiring liberty '^ — unless," he added in a voice of 
thunder, ^* you will degenerate into a little assembly, 
^ serving no other purpose than to register the arbitrary 
" edicts of one too powerful subject ! " " Displeased as 
" well as pleased," says Fox, " allow it to be the finest 



* Lord Waldegrave's Meraoirs, p. 31. 

j- To Lord Hartington, Kovember 26. 1754. 
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^ speech that was ever made ; and it was observed that, 
*^ by his first two periods,, he brought the House to a 
^ silence and attention that you might hare heard a pin 
^ drop^** * According to another ear-witness^ '^ this 
** thnnderbolt, thrown in a sky so long serene, confounded 
*^the audience. Murray crouched silent aad terrified. 
^ Legge scarce rose to say, with great humility, that he 
** had been raised splely by the Whigs, and if he fdl 
^ sooner <»r later he should pride himself in nothing but 

« in being a Whig." t 
I have, as I think, obserred in Parliament, that of a& 

statesmen, former diplomatists — trained as they have 
been to a formal and oeremonious politeness — wince the 
most at being baited. Sir Thomas Robinson, after two or 
three of such ^cruel mumblings," as Horace Walpole toma 
them {, grew weary and ashamed of his perilous eminau^ 
On the other hand, the Duke €i Newcastle shook with 
terror at the almost nightly attacks on his puppet or on 
hims^. He was the more provoked since, tibe two ring- 
leaders — Pitt and Fox — both held offices in his al* 
ministration ; yet, so much did he dread their abilitiefl^ 
that he would not virature either to dismiss or to {«omote 
them. At length, in the January following, he renewed, 
through Lord Waldegrave, his negotiation with Fox. 
The terms he offered were far less than those Fox had 
formerly refused — neither the lead of the House of 
Commons, nor the offiee of Secretary of State — but ad- 
missicm to the Cabinet, provided Fox would actively 
support the King's measures in the House, and would in 
some sort lead without being leader. — If these terms^ as 
I have stated them, should appear inconsistent, per]^xed, 
and i^ufiling, let the reader in justice impute the fault to 
Newcastle^ and not to me. 

Fox, to the dissatisfaction of many of his friends, and 
to the surprise of ali, accepted this ofier. He appears to 
have communicated each step of the negotiatifm as it 



* Mr. Fox to Lord Hartmgton, November 26. 1754. Lord 
Waldegraye's Memoirs, p. 147. 
f Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol L p. 354. 
i To Sir Horace Mann, December 1. 1754. 
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pffooeeded to Pitt, and coosalted Fitt^ judgment*; ne- 
▼ertbeless Pitt felt aggrieved, and as it were forsaken, in 
tbe result. He disdained to make any complaint, bat 
took an opportonity of saying that Mr. Fox*s line and 
his own were now differ^it, not c^posite, but ccMiverging 
' — ^ a wordy" adds Fox, " which I do not quite nnder^ 
^ stand,'' — and that all ccmnexion between them was at 
aa ^^d*! In truth the conduct of Fox to Pitt on this 
occasion seems not easy to reconcile with perfect good 
faith ; while the sudden lowering of his pretensions to 
Newcastle was, beyond all doubt, an unworthy subservi- 
ence. On one or both of these grounds he fell in public 
esteem, and it may be truly said that the desertion of 
Pitt {HToved nearly as injurious to the first Fox as the 
eoalition with Lord North to the second. 

By the aid of Fox and the silence of Pitt the re- 
mainder of the Session passed quietly. But great events 
were now at hand. The horizon had l(mg been blade 
with war, and in this summer burst the stonn. In the 
East Indies the Froach and English settlers had for s<mie 
je«r8 carried on hostilities, e^h jxirtj under the mm- 
biance of assisting its allies ; their jars, howevOT, were^ 
if not composed, at least soi^pended by a compact between 
the two Ck^mpanies. In North America the evil spread 
wider. Ever since the peace the Hmits of our colony of 
Nova Scotia — or Acadia as named by the French — had 
been a matter of angry discussion witili the Court of 
Yersailles. Commissioners had been appointed, and had 
acoordingty met, but could c<»ne to no agreement. Both 
aides ai^pealed to the terms of ancient treaties or state 
papers, but these had been drawn almost at random, 
while the territories in di^Hxte yet lay waste and unex- 
plored. The very term Araidia had sometimes been ap- 
plied by the French to the mere Peninsula of Nova 
Seotia ; sometimes to the wh<^e range of country between 
tibe 4(Hh and 4^h degrees of North latitude.^ Thus in 

* B&s the CIialliAm Correflpondence, toL i p. 124 — 134. But the 
d«te» April 25^ wfai<^ is sapj^ed bj the Editor, must be esx(nieoii& 
See H. Wslpoto's Letter of January 9. 1755. 

f Bodix^ton'a IKaiy, May 9. 1755.— Mr. Fox to Lotd Hiutingtoii, 

lay 13. 1755. 

I Ssntondi, Iffistobre des Franyais, vol. zzix. p. 62. Clhaiieraiz, 
Hfoavelle France, vol. i p. 112. 
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like manner tlie line of demarcation between the French 
provinces of Canada and the British of New England 
was by no means free from cavils. With feelings of 
jealousy so rife, any roving inroad of the wild Indians 
on one party was always resented as a malicious instiga- 
tion, as a wanton insult, of the other. Besides, the 
French were eager to connect their settlements on the 
St. Lawrence with those on the Mississippi, by a chain 
pf forts beyond their territory. Some progress had al-» 
ready been made in the design, and these encroachments 
had stirred up no small alarm and indignation in the 
Stlttes, especially, of Pennsylvania and Virginia. CoUi-^ 
Bions followed, neither slight nor few. In Nova Scotia 
some French fugitives and insurgents confederating with 
an Indian tribe took the name of ^' Neutrals," and stood 
their ground against the British, but were routed by a 
body of 1,000 men dispatched against them under Mi^or 
Lawrence. On the Ohio it was reported that the French 
had surprised and sacked Block's or Log's Town, a settle- 
ment of the Virginians, who, on their part, sent forward 
M%jor Greorge Washington, at the head of 400 men. His 
orders were to strengthen and maintain an unfinished 
fort on the Ohio, which, meanwhile, however, the French 
seized, completed, and called by the name of Duquesne. 
The Major having advanced to a place called Great 
Meadows, found himself surrounded in a small fort by 
superior numbers, and, notwithstanding his resolute re-» 
sistance, overpowered ; he yras compelled to capitulate, 
marching out, however, with military honours. ThisL 
skirmish, of small importance, perhaps, in itself, waa 
yet amongst the principal causes of the war. It is no 
less memorable as the first appearance in the pages of 
history of one of their brightest ornaments, — of that 
great and good man, Gexebal Washington.* 

An able diplomacy in Europe exerted betimes would 
probably have removed the causes and allayed the ran- 

* A much foller and of course mnch better accoimt of this oatset 
of Washington's career is given in a note of several pages by Mr., 
Henry Reed, the American editor of this history (vol. ii. p. 307. ed. 
1849). In my revision I have not &iled to make use of the lights it 
lua afforded. See also on some more special points the second 
volume of Washington's Writings in Mr. Sparks's edition, p. 447^' 
477. (186S.) 
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conr of these feuds in America. But for our misfortune 
we had then at Paris as Ambassador the Earl of Albe« 
inarle, an indolent man of pleasure. He is held out by 
Lord Chesterfield to his son as an encouraging instance 
of the honours and emoluments which his favourite 
Graces can confer. ^^ Between jou and me, for this ex* 
'* ample must go no further, what do you think made our 
*^ friend, Lord Albemarle, Colonel of a regiment of guards, 
** Grovemor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, and Ambas* 
** sador to Paris ; amounting in all to sixteen or seven- 
*^ teen thousand pounds a year? Was it his birth ?«- 
*^ No ; a Dutch gentleman only* Was it his estate ? — 
^ No ; he had none. Was it his learning, his parts, his 
^ political abilities and application ? You can answer 
'^ these questions as easily, and as soon, as I can ask 
'^ them. What was it then? — Many people wondered, 
<^ but I do not, for I know, and will tell you. — It was 
" his air, his address, his manners, and his graces."* 
During his latter years at Paris Albemarle was blindly 
devoted to a French mistress, who is alleged to have not 
only ruined his fortune, but sold his secrets to her go* 
vemment He died suddenly at his post in December 
1754, but not until the breach between the nations had 
widened almost beyond the hope of reconciliation. 

In the month of March the King sent a message to the 
House of Commons, announcing that the state of affairs 
required an augmentation of his forces both by land and 
eea. The House of Commons in return voted another 
million as a vote of credit But, notwithstanding this 
troubled state of affairs, — notwithstanding also great 
confusion in Ireland from the cabals of the Speaker and 
the Primate, and the mismanagement of the Duke of 
Dorset, the Lord Lieutenant, whom it was found neces- 
sary at this juncture to recall, and to send out Lord 
Hartington as peace-maker, — His Majesty was not to 
be turned aside from his favourite recreation — a sum- 
mer's residence at Hanover. In vain did his Ministers 
remonstrate ; in vain did Earl Poulett, a former Lord of 
the Bedchamber, and a recent patriot, bring forward a 
motion against it in the House of Lords. The remon- 

* Lord Chesterfield to his Son, May 27. 1752. 
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straaoes were unheeded ; the motion, which indeed oooM 
scarcely be reconciled either with respect or with pree&- 
denta^ was set aside at the interposition of Chesterfidid * ; 
and thus the King at the close of the Session in April, 
attended by Lord Holdemess, embalmed lor his Electoral 
diCHninions. 

Onlj the day before Cng George embarked at Har- 
wich Admiral Boscawen, with eleven ships of tiie line 
and two regiments on board, set sail from PcHrtsmonth. 
His orders were to follow a laige French armament 
which had recently been equipped at Brest, and to attack 
it, if designed for the Bay of St. Lawrence. A tidck ^Dg 
offf Newfonndland concealed the rival fleets from each 
other ; but two English ships, the first ccnomanded by 
Captain (afterwards Lord) Howe^ came within speech <^ 
two Fk^nch. The foreign Commandant inqoirod if it 
was war or peace. Howe relied that he must wait foit 
his Admiral's signal, but that he advised the Frenchman 
to prepare for war. Ere long appeared Boscawen's sig- 
nal for engaging ; Howe attadced, and after an engage^ 
ment, in whMsh 1^ displayed equal skill and intrepidity^ 
succeeded in taking the two French ships, — the Aleide 
and the Lys. The rest of the French armament — eight 
or nine i&ps of the line — got safe into the faarboor of 
Louisburg; and their safety caused as great disappoint- 
ment in England, as the capture of their consorts irrita- 
tion in France. The Frrach Ambassador in London, M. 
de Mirepoix, was recalled at these tidings, yet still there 
was not on either side a formal dedaraticm of war. 

Other miportant tidings followed. Li the preoediBg 
January General Braddock, with some troops, had been 
dispatched to the relief of Virginia. Braddock was a 
man cast in the same mould as Hawley, oi a brave but 
brutal temper, and like Hawley also a jiersonal favourite 
of the Duke of Cumberland. His rigorous ideas of dis- 
cipline had made him hateful to his soldi^s, and from 
the same cause he held in great contempt the American 

* Lord Chesterfield to Mr. Dajrolles, May 2. 1755, and H. Wal- 
pole to Mr. Bentley, May 6. 1755. Lord Poulett afterwards adver- 
tised for the notes of his own speech as lost ; and Legge, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said, in his punning style, ** My Lord P. has 
"' had a stroke of apoplexy ; he has lost bot£ his speech and motion !" 
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Militia, seeing th^ they could not go through their ex* 
ercise with the same dexterity and regularity which he 
had so often admired and enforced in Hyde Park. As 
to the Indians, the allies of France, he treated with dis- 
dain all the warnings he received against an ambush or 
sorprise ^m them ; and the Indians of his own party^ 
who would have been his surest guards against this par- 
ticular peril, were so dii^osted hy the haughtiness of his 
demeanoar that most of l^em forsook his banners. Aim-r 
ing his operations against Fort Duquesne, the principal 
of the new French eneroachments <m the C^iio, he first 
reached Great Meadows, the scene of Washington's re* 
verse in the preceding summer. Here he found it neoes^ 
sary to leave a part of his troops and aU his heavy bag- 
gage, but pursued his march with twelve hundred men 
sad ten pieces of artillery. On the 9th of July he had 
arrived within ten miles of Fort Duquesne, when about 
noon he entered a hollow vale between two thick woods. 
He had neglected all precautions of scouts or vedettes, 
when suddenly his men were assailed in front and in 
flank by a murderous fire frcon unseen enemies. These 
were ii^ native Indians, assisted by a handful of French. 
They continued their £bre from the covert, singling out 
e^tecially the officers, whom they distinguished by their 
dress, uid brought down witih unerring aim. Li this 
eaiffi^gency Braddock's courage could not be exceeded; 
he had several horses killed under him, but at length was 
mortally wounded by a ball through his breast, and was 
borne off the field by some soldiers whom his aide-de- 
camp had bribed to that service by a guinea and a bottle 
of rum to each. He lingered a few hours more, having 
first dictated a despatch in which he did justice to the 
good conduct of his ofiSlcers. Seeing him fall, his troops 
sought safety in headlong flighty leaving behind them 
their artillery and 700 dead or dying men. 

This disaster was scarcely balanced, later in the year, 
by a victory of another officer. General Johnson, over 
a body of French and Indians near Lake Greorge, or by 
the capture of Beau-sejour in Nova Scotia by Colonel 
Monckton. 

At hpme in the King's absence our councils were most 
feeble and wavering. Another powerful fleet wad ready 
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to Bail under tlie command of Sir Edward Hawke. But 
when the question arose as to Hawke's instructions, a 
great difference appeared amongst the Members of the 
'Regency, The Duke of Cumberland, always inclined to 
vigorous measures, wished to declare war at once, and to 
strike the first blow. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, though 
a man of undaunted courage, took a view, says Lord 
Waldegrave, agreeable to the usual practice of his Court, 
and was against bringing the cause to an immediate de- 
cision.* The Duke of Newcastle, trimming and trem- 
bling, as was ever his wont, thought only of keeping off 
the storm as long as possible, and of shifting its respon- 
sibility from himself. Thus he gave his opinion that 
Hawke should for the present have no instructions at all, 
and merely take a turn in the Chfuinel to exercise the 
fleet. Another time he said, that the Admiral might be 
ordered ^' not to attack the enemy, unless he thought it 
** worth while." — "Be assured," says Fox, "that Qawke 
** is too wise a man to do anything at all, which others, 
*^ when done, are to pronounce he ought to be hanged 
^' for.^f At length, as a kind of compromisei it was ^ 
agreed that there should be no declaration of war,— that 
our fleet should attack the French ships of the line, if it 
fell in with any, but by no means disturb anysmaller 
men of war, or any yessels engaged in trade. When at 
the Board of Regency these instructions came round to 
the bottom of the table to be signed by Fox, he turned 
to Lord Anson, the First Lord of the Admirsdty, to whom 
he sat next, and asked if there were no objections to 
them? "Yes," answered Anson, "a hundred; but it 
** pleases those at the upper end of the table, and will 
*^ signify nothing, for the French will declare war next 
" week, if they have not done it already." J But only a 
few days later counter-instructions were sent in all haste 
to Hawke, directing him to seize and destroy every thing 
French, trade or men of war, between Cape Ortegal and 
Cape Clear. These last orders produced a large number 
of lucrative captures ; but as they were still unaccom- 

* Memoirs, p. 47. 

f See Dodington's Diaiy, Jnly 21. 1755. 
I This was related to Dodington by Fox himself. Biai^, August 
18. 1755. 
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panied with any notice or declaration of war they gave 
some handle to the French Government for inveighing 
against the perfidy and Punic faith of our's, and calling 
lis robbers and pirates. Nay, so eager were the Court 
of Versailles to avail themselves of this outcry against 
us, and to push it as far as possible, that their fleet 
having in the month of August captured one English 
man-of-war, the Blandford, orders were immediately des- 
patched to release both the ship and the crew.* 

While the prospects of peace grew darker and darker, 
there was also gathering a cloud of popular distrust and 
resentment against the Minister. It was often asked 
whether these were times when all power could be safely 
monopolised by the Duke of Newcastle? Was every 
thing to be risked— perhaps every thing lost — for the 
sake of one hoary jobber at the Treasury ? Was he never 
to choose his colleagues for knowledge or capacity, but 
only for subservience? — Questions such as these in the 
public made Newcastle himself consider some effort for 
gaining strength in the House of Commons as desirable ; 
and what made it almost inevitable was the news of ne- 
gotiations at Hanover. 
J On the approach or apprehension of war the King 
iT had, as usual, thought first of his Electorate. Next to 
i' the French, his nephew of Prussia was the potentate 
» whom he chiefly dreaded. Hanover might prove as 
i tempting a conquest to Frederick in this war as Silesia 
u in the last ; and he would be just as little restrained by 
to honour or good faith from seizing it. For its defence 
it George the Second relied on his Subsidiary Treaties. 
J Those with Saxony and with Bavaria were expired or ex- 
^ piring, and there seemed no readiness on their part to 
» renew them without greatly enhancing the terms. Her© 
tfi then had been the whole result, — an annual payment to 
]|| these states of English money during several years of 
iJi peace, when they neither were nor could be of the slightest 
service. No wonder then if the very name of Subsidiary 
%-• Treaties had become a scoff and by-word to the people. 
Nevertheless the King, being fully assured of Newcastle'* 
passive obedience to whatever he might desire, now signed 
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* Smollett's Hist., book iii. ch. ir. sect. 28. 
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another sacli compact with the Elector of Hestse. It pro- 
vided an annual payment of 150,000 crowns from England 
with 80 crowns for every horseman, and 30 crowns for 
every foot soldier, as levy money, should the troops be 
actually required. Another treaty of the same kind, but 
much larger scale, was negotiating with the Empress of 
Bussia, but not finally concluded until after His Majesty's 
return. The mere rumour of such engagements raised no 
small ferment even amongst the holders of office. ^' I am 
'* surprised," said Fox to Dodington, ^' that you are not 
** against all subsidies." * With more vehemence Pitt 
inveighed against the King's ill-timed journey to Han- 
over, *^ whidi all persons," he added, '^ should have pre- 
*^ vented even with their bodies ! — ^A King abroad at this 
^ time without one man about him that has one English 
^ sentiment, and to bring home a whole nest of sub- 

«*sidie8l"t 

Stin more effectual was the disapprobation of L^ge. 
For some time past he had smarted under the mean 
domination of Newcastle, and the pc^ular reports of his 
own subservience. From both he determined to free 
himself by one bold stroke. At the Council of Begency 
the Duke of Newcastle had merely produced the Hessian 
Treaty as concluded, and announced the King's commands, 
— upon which the Chancellor bowed, and *^ their Lord- 
^ ships signed the paper without reading it, as a thing of 
^ course." But when the Treasury Warrants requisite 
to carry that Treaty into execution were laid before 
Legge, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he peremptorilj 
refused to sign them. 

. This refusal from one hitherto found so unresisting 
came like a thunderbolt on Newcastle. Sorely perplexed, 
he had now recourse to Pitt. Having first endeavoured 
to soften and prepare the rising statesman through the 
Chancellor, he requested a personal meeting. When Pitt 
accordingly came the Duke received him most warmly, 
pressing him to his heart with his usual profusion of 



♦ Dodington's Diary, Angust 18. 1755. "Fox had dropped 
^ mtimations of his dislike to Uie treaties." (Lord Qrford'fl Memoirs, 
Tol. i. p. 400.) 

t Bodington's Diary, Sept 3. 1755. 
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fnlMmie embraces, emply compliments, and hjsterical 
tears. He entreated his support in Pariiament of the 
Hessian and Bassian Subsidies. He offered him a seat 
m the Cabinet, — he promised a most gracious reception 
by the King at Court, — he hinted a prospect of the Seals 
wlienever a vacancy should happen. Pitt at once declined 
to take his seat in the Cabinet, or to give his support to 
the treaties. With manly firmness he stood up for the 
dignity and independence of the House of Commons, and 
ecmdemned the Duke's attempts to lead it by ^eputy. 
" Your Grace's system," said he, ** of carrying on the 
** business of the House, I believe, will not do, and while 
** I have life and breath to utter I will oppose it. There 
** must be men of efficiency and authority in the House, 
'^ a Secretary and a Chancellor of the Exchequer at least, 
*^ who should have access to the Crown, habitual, frequent, 
^- familiar access, I mean, that they may tell their own 
^ story, to do themselves and their friends justice, and 
^ not be the victims of a whisper. . . . For my psurt, if 
* the Ministry ask nothing of me I ask nothing of thenu 
^ ... As to foreign matters there is no doubt of my 
''concurrence to carry on the war, as it is a national 
** war ; and I think that regard ought to be had to Han* 
'^ over, if it should be attacked cm our account. . « . We 
'* should never lay down our arms without procuring 
"satisfaction for any damage they may receive on our 
^ accomit. But we could not find money to defend it by 
** subsidies, and if we could that is not the way to defend 
''it." — The Duke still pleaded for the treaties, and 
muttered that the King's honour was engaged to Hesse* 
— Pitt replied with professions of the highest loyalty and 
attachm^it to His Migesty. If it were a particular com- 
pliment to the King, and if security were given against 
its being drawn into a precedent, he and his friends might 
perhaps be brought to sanction this single treaty. — 
** WeU, and the Russian Subsidy," said Newcastle. — 
** No, no," rejoined Pitt hastily, — " not a system of sub- 
^ sidies." — Thus the conference broke up without result.* 

* The details of this remarkable conference are to be gathered 
ptttlf from Lord Orfbrd's Memoirs, (voL i. p. 399.), and partly froiri 
I>odiiigton's Diary (September 3. 1755), on the relation of Pitt 
biniselt Jn the «ntry of the previous day are several expressions and 
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There seems little doubt — considering the pressure 
upon Newcastle at this period — that had Pitt shown any 
readiness to support the treaties he might at once have ob- 
tained the Seals of Secretary. But though he desired high 
office, he desired it only for high and generous ends. H& 
did not seek it for patronage like Newcastle, or for lucra 
like Fox. Glory was the bright star that ever shone be- 
fore his eyes, and ever guided him onwards ; — ^his countr^r's 
glory and his own. " My Lord," he once exclaimed to 
the Duke of Devonshire, ^^ I am sure that I can save 
** this country, and that nobody else can !** * 

His rival was found more pliant. The King having 
returned from Hanover, a few days afterwards, towards 
the middle of September, His Majesty's consent was 
obtained to a new negotiation with Fox. It was agreed 
that Fox should receive the Seals of Secretary with 
efficient powers, and the lead in the House of Commons. 
On the other hand, he undertook to smother his own dis- 
approbation of the treaties, and support them to the 
utmost of his energies in Parliament. Sir Thomas Robin- 
son received a pension of 2,000Z. a year on the Irish 
establishment, and reverted to his former office, — ** Master 
" of the Great Wardrobe," — an office to which (as in 
justice to him I am bound to acknowledge) his abilities 
were found fully equal.f 

Although this arrangement Was completed several 
weeks before the meeting of Parliament, its execution was 
postponed until two days after, that Fox might retain his 
seat and be able to speak for the Address. It promised 
some further increase of numbers to the Ministerial ranks^ 

argaments of Pitt to Hardwicke, which he appears to have repeated 
in his subsequent interview with Newcastle. 

* Lord Oxford's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 271. See also an article in the 
Korth American Beview for October 1842, p. 888. It is gratifying 
thus to find the literature of the New country afford valuable con* 
tributions to the history of the Old. (1844.,) This note was written 
without any suspicion of the authorship ; but the article in question 
is now commonly ascribed to Charles IFrancis Adams, Esq,, the ac- 
complished editor of his grandfather, John Adams's, Works. (1853.) 

t The reader will, perhaps, be reminded of Monsieur Coquenet, and 
his application for an office, in Scribe's clever comedy La Cahnmie : 
*' Cela ne rapporte que quinze mille francs ; mais en revanche on 
** n"^ rien k faire — place honorable qui iiait Ii mes gouts et k mes 
** moyens." (Act 1. scene 6.) 
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feince Fox drew with him to a great extent the House of 
Bedford* Yet far-sighted observers could already discern 
in it the tokens of approaching dissolution. When Lord 
Chesterfield was told of it, he exclaimed, that the Duke 
of Newcastle had turned out every body else, and now 
had turned out himself! * 

But the ill-timed journey of the E[ing last summer had 
been fruitful, not merely of Ministerial dissensions, but of 
Court cabab. — While at Hanover the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick with her two daughters paid His Majesty a visit ; 
the King was charmed with the beauty, merit, and under- 
standing of the elder Princess, and designed her as a 
suitable consort to the young Prince of Wales. He had 
no object apparently but his grandson's happiness, whom 
he desired to see settled before he died, — and no wish to 
force the Prince's inclinations should he find them averse 
to the match. But the Princess Dowager in England took 
alarm at the first rumours of the scheme. The domestic 
virtues of which her son gave early promise convinced 
her that he would soon become devoted to his bride,— 
above all to a bride so accomplished and so amiable ; — 
and she feared that her influence over him would decline 
in the same degree. These are the motives ascribed to 
her by several writers at the time, but it must be owned, 
on the other hand, that the King was not infallible in his 
predilections, and that the early youth of the Prince of 
Wales (only seventeen) might also suggest to an afiec- 
tionate mother adequate grounds of objection. Certain it 
is that imder her influence Prince George speedily im- 
bibed the utmost aversion to the proposed alliance. Her 
conversation at this time with Dodington, next to Bute 
one of her most trusted friends, throws great light upon 
her feelings, while it also incidentally reveals her real 
opinion of her son« *^ The young woman is said to be 
** handsome, and to have all good qualities, but if she 
** takes after her mother she will never do here.** — " Pray 
** Madam," asked Dodington, "what is her mother? as I 
*' know nothing at all about her?"—" Why," replied the 
Princess Dowager, " her mother is the most intriguing, 

meddling, and also the most satirical, sarcastical person 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Hann, Sept. 29. 1755. 
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** in the world, and will alwajs make mischief wheierer 
^ she comes. Such a character would not do with Greoi^; 
*' it would not only hurt him in his public but make him 
*^ uneasj in his private situation. He is not a wild dis- 
** sipated boj, but good-natured and cheerful, with a 
'' serious cast upon the whole. Those about him know 
^ him no more than if thej had never seen him. — His 
** education has given me much pain ; his book-learning 
^ I am no judge of, though I suppose it small or useless, 
** but I hope he may have been instructed in the general 

^ understanding of things I once desired Mr; 

** Stone to inform the Prince about the Constitution, but 
^ he declined it to avoid giving jealousy to the Bishop of 
** Norwich. I mentioned it again, but he still declined it 
^ as not being his province.^ — "Pray Madam,** said 
Dodington, ''what is his province?'' — Her Boyal High* 
ness answered, '' I do not know, unless it is to go before 
^ the Prince upstairs, to walk with him sometimes, seldomer 
^ to ride with him, and now and then to dine with him.*** 
Under these impressions the Princess Dowager set 
herself in direct opposition to the King. All the dutiful 
submission she had not only professed, but shown, since 
her husband's death, ceased at once and for ever. Sur« 
rendering herself to the guidance of Bute and Dodington^ 
her former caution and prudence appeared to forsake her^ 
She affected to treat with contempt the King's principal 
Ministers, while Pitt and Pitt's followers were most 
graciously received ; nor did she scruple to connect her* 
self, — and, as far as she could prevail, connect her son,— - 
with opposition cabals. Perhaps she flattered herself 
that these cabals might yet pass undiscovered ; but the 
King had not been a week in £ngland before he was 
thoroughly informed of every thing she did, and of most 
things she intended. After a short interval His Majesty 
sent for the Prince into his closet, not to propose the 
match, knowing it would be to little purpose, but to sound 
his grandson's views- in reference to Hanover, and to 
caution him against evil advisers. The result of this in-» 
terview proved far from satisfactory to the Royal grand- 
sire» The Prince, deeply impressed with filud duty to 
his mother, heard all the King's representations with dis- 

♦ Dodington's Diary> August 6. 1755» 
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trust ; he bowed and bowed again, but made scarce any 
answer. In the opinion of Lord Waldegrave, who, from 
his post in the Prince's Household, had the best means of 
judging, and whose high integrity is acknowledged by all 
parties, His Majesty here committed no small mistake; 
instead of thus sending for the Prince, he should have 
Bpoken firmly to <3ie Dowager Princess, and told her that 
as she governed her son she should be held as answerable 
for his conduct. 

It was at the crisis of such great and jarring interests, 
— a war, though not declared, begun, — a people roused 
from indifference to discontent, — the Heir- Apparent 
again inclining to the side of Opposition, — and a schism 
breaking forth in the very heart of the Ministry, — that 
the Parliament met on the 13th of November. It was a 
day fraught with anxious hopes and fears to millions. 
The King's Speech and the Addresses moved in answer 
to it were such as to imply, at least, approbation of the 
treaties with Russia and Hesse. Against these, the 
Earls Temple and of Halifax declaimed in the Lords, 
but, besides Newcastle and Hardwicke, the Duke of Bed- 
ford spoke in their support, and no division ensued. In 
the Commons the debate, which commenced at two in 
the afternoon, continued till five the next morning,— 
the longest yet on record, except that upon the West- 
minster Electon in 1741. Every variety of sentiment, 
every degree of talent, appeared in their turn. It was 
on this occasion that William Gerard Hamilton delivered 
his famous harangue. " He spoke for the first time,** 
says an ear- witness, ^ and was at once perfection ; his 
*' speech was set, and fuU of antitheses, but these anti- 
^ theses were full of argument ; indeed his speech was 
** the most argumentative of the whole day, and he broke 
" through the regularity of his own composition, answered 
*' other people, and fell into his own track again with the 
*^ greatest ease." * This high promise of excellence wa% 
however, followed by no further efforts ; the young orator 
was content with this fame, and with some lucrative 
offices it gained him in Ireland ; and became known by 
the name of Single Speech Hamilton. Yet a volume he 

♦ H. Walpole to H. & Conway, November 15. 1766. 
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has leflt of maxims for debating in the House of Com- 
mons proves how deeply and carefullj he had made that 
subject his study.* 

Philip Stanhope, the illegitimate son of Lord Chester- 
field, also took part in this debate, having been most 
studiously trained and most anxiously exhorted by his 
father, but he failed, and never raised his voice in public 
again. 

Dr. Lee (now become Sir George) spoke as represen- 
tative of the Princess Dowager's sentiments, and as such 
was explicit against the Court. He said it was easy for 
the Ministers to produce unanimity by pursuing British 
measures, — a high-sounding empty phrase, as was thought 
at the time, but, as it proved soon afterwards, a true pre- 
diction. 

Murray with a master's touch painted the merits of 
the King, who might have ensm*ed tranquillity to the 
evening of his life had he studied only his own repose ; 
but His Majesty disdained such tranquillity as would en- 
tail greater difficulties on his successor and on his people. 

At length, after many other more or less interesting 
speeches, up rose Pitt, — as Horace Walpole, who was 
present, well describes him, — haughty, defiant, conscious 
of recent injury and of supreme abilities. " He surpassed 
" himself, and then I need not tell you that he surpassed 
" Cicero and Demosthenes. What a figure would they 
" with their formal, laboured, cabinet orations make by 
" the side of his manly vivacity and dashing eloquence 
*^ at one o'clock in the morning, after sitting in that heat 
" for eleven hours ! He spoke above an hour and a half 
" with scarce a bad sentence." "f — Such descriptions must 
make us more than ever regret the utter absence, or 
what is even worse — the glaring imperfection, of reports' 

♦ This volume is entitled " Parliamentary Logic,** and abounds in 
useful hints. How shrewd, for example, is the following : ** State 
'* what 70U censure by the soft name of those who would apologise 
** for it." (p. 23.) Or this: " In putting a question to your advcr- 
** sary, let it be the last thing you say." (p. 24.) It is not strictly 
true that HamOton never spoke a second time ; there are two other 
harangues of his on Irish affairs, which he delivered at Dublin, and 
which are printed after the Logic (p. 137. and 165. ed. 1808). 

t H. Walpole to E. Bentley, November 16. 1755. 
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in that age. Of this splendid declamation against the 
treaties of subsidy by far the greater part has perished ; 
one celebrated passage, however, on the coalition between 
Newcastle and Fox is happily preserved. " It strikes 
"me nowP exclaimed Pitt, raising his hand suddenly 
to his forehead, ** I remember that at Lyons I was taken 
*^ to see the conflux of the Rhone and Saone, — the one a 
" gentle, feeble, languid stream, and though languid of 
** no depth *, — the other a boisterous and impetuous tor- 
" rent, — but different as they are they meet at last, — 
" and long,** he added with bitter irony, " long may they 
" continue united to the comfort of each other, and to the 
** glory, honour, and security of this nation ! *' f 

Fox, tired and unanimated, replied only in a few words. 
But the triumph of the division by no means followed 
the palm of oratory ; 311 Members voted for the Address, 
and only 105 against it* — Next morning Fox received 
the Seals; a few days later Pitt, Leggc, and George 
Grenville were dismissed from their places. The suc- 
cessor of Legge, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was Sir 
Gceorge Lyttleton, in former years the friend and con- 
federate of Pitt, but of late gradually estranged from 
him* Lord Barrington became Secretary at War in the 
place of Fox. 

It has often been alleged without contradiction — and 
sometimes been urged as a reproach — that Pitt thus ex- 
pelled from office consented to accept a pension of l,000/« 
a year from the Crown. Some letters, however, which 
have hitherto remained unpublished, prove beyond aU 
question, that the sum thus received was no pension from 
the Crown, but only a gift of friendship from Lord Temple, 
If ho most earnestly pressed it through his sister on his 
brother-in-law's acceptance. J 

* Any one who gazes on the Saone, in almost any part of its 
conrse, will be struck with the aptness of Caesar's description: 
*^ flnmen est Arar, quod per fines .^dnornm et Sequanorum in 
** Khodanum influit incredibili lenitatc, ita ut oculis, in utram partem 
** flnat, judicari non possit." (De Bell. Gall. lib. i. c. 12.) 

f Lord Orford*s Memoirs, toL 1. p. 414. The two rivals were still, 
it appears, on familiar terms. After the debate Fox asked Fitt, 
«• Who is the Rhone ? ** Pitt answered, " Is that a fair question ? " 

X Earl Temple to Lady Hester Pitt, November SO. and 21. 1755* 
See Appendix. 
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From these struggles of party we must now torn to 
contemplate — and how little do thej seem hj its side ! — 
a tremendous convulsion of nature. On the morning of 
the 1st of NoTemher in this year, at the same period, 
though in less or greater degree, a farnspreading earth- 
quake ran through great part both of Europe and Bar- 
barj. In the north its effects, as usual with earthquakes 
in that region, were happilj slight and few. Some gentle 
vibrations were felt as far as Dimtzick. At the hot wells 
of Toplitz in Bohemia the chief spring having first grown 
turbid and muddy, and having stopped altogether for one 
minute, suddenly threw up so great a quantity of water 
that within half an hour all the baths in the town ran 
over ; and for some months afterwards it was observed 
that this spring supplied more water than usual, and that 
water hotter and more impregnated with its medicinal 
qualities.* In many parts of England the water of ponds 
And rivers was observed violently to swell, and then, 
after some minutes, to subside without any apparent 
cause, or else to rise in ridges like uneven land, although 
no wind was blowing, and the air continued still and 
calm. Thus, for example, near Guildford, aa old man 
led a horse to water at a small pond which is fed by 
springs, and '* while the horse was drinking, the water 
*' ran away from the horse and moved towards the south 
'^ with swiftness, and in such quantity as left the bottom 
.'' of the pond bare, then returned with that impetuosity 
^ which made the man leap backwards to seenre him- 
" self." f In Madrid a violent shock was felt, but no 
buildings, and only two human beings, perished. In Fes 
and in Morocco, on the contrary, great numbers of houses 
fell down, and great multitudes of people were buried 
beneath the ruins. But the widest and most fearful de- 
struction was reserved for Lisbon. Already, in the year 
1531, that city had been laid half in ruins by an earth- 



* Letter from Father Joseph Steplin to Dr. Short, Jan. 30. 1756^ 

t Dr. Switbin Adee to Mr. Webb, Nov. 25. 1755. This and the 

'other testimonies I haye quoted on this subject will be found oollected 

and printed in the Philosophical Transactions for 1755, p. 851— «• 

444. 
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quake.* The Ist of November 1755 was All Saints' Daj, 
a festival of great solemnitj ; and at nine in the morning 
all the churches of Lisbon were crowded with kneeling 
worshippers of each sex, all classes, and all ages, when a 
sadden and most violent shock made every church red 
to its foundations. Within the intervals of a few minutes 
two other shocks no less violent ensued, and every church 
in Lisbon — taU column and towering spire — was hurled 
to the ground. Thousands and thousands of people were 
crashed to death, and thousands more grievously maimed^ 
unable to crawl away, and left to expire in lingering 
agony. The more stately and magnificent had been the 
fabric the wider and more grievous was the havoc made 
by its ruin. About one fourth, as was vaguely computed, 
of all the houses in the city toppled down. The encum* 
bered streets could scarce afTord an outlet to the fugitives; 
« friends,** says an eye-witness, ** running firom their 
*^ friends, fathers firom their children, husbands from 
'< tbeir wives, because every one fled away from their 
'^ habitations full of terror, confusion, and distracti(Hi.**t 
The earth seemed to heave and quiver like an animated 
being. The sun was darkened with, the clouds of lurid 
dust that arose. Frantic with fear a headlong multitude 
roshed for refuge to a large and newly built stone pier 
which jutted out into the Tagus, when a sudden convulf 
sion of the stream turned this pier bottom uppermost, 
like a ship on its keel in the tempest, and then engulphed 
it. And of all the living creatures who had lately 
thronged it, — full three thousand, it is said, — not one^ 
even as a corpse, ever rose again.| Frcnn ^e banks of 
the river other crowds were looking on in speechless 
affright, when the river itself came rushing in upon them 
like a torrent, though against wind and tide. It rose a$ 
least fifteen feet above the highest spring tides, and then 
again subsided, drawing in or dashing to pieces every 
thing within its reach, while the very ships in the har- 
bour were violently whirled around. Earth and water 

* Paulus JoyIiis, Hist., lib. zxix. He adds, ** Nemoqae jam tol4 
** prope LudtanuL tectis sois confideret, sabsoltante scilicet solo." 
I Dr. Sacheti to Dr. De Castro, Fields of Lisbon, Dec 1. 1755. 
j; Mr. J. Latham to his uncle in London, Zusqueira, Dec 11. X75J{. 
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alike seemed let loose as scourges on this devoted city. 
** Indeed every element,** says a person present, " seemed 

** to conspire to our destruction for in about two 

** hours after the shock fires broke out in three different 
** parts of the city, occasioned from the goods and the 
** kitchen fires being all jumbled together.*** At this 
time also the wind grew into a fresh gale, which made 
the fires spread in extent and rage with fury during 
three days, until there remained but little for them to 
devour. Many of the maimed and wounded are believed 
to have perished unseen and unheeded in the fiames; 
some few were almost miraculously rescued after being 
for whole days buried where they fell, without light or 
food or hope. The total number of deaths was computed 
at the time as not less than 30,000, while the survivors 
no longer venturing to sleep in houses, even where houses 
still remained, encamped around the city in tents, or if 
tents were wanting, laid themselves down in the open 
air. Several of the greatest granaries (for Lisbon was 
then the storehouse of com to all the country round) had 
been consumed by the fiames, and the horrors of famine 
rose in dismal perspective to the view. Nor was even 
this the worst ; — some bands of wretches and outcasts 
rendered desperate by their misery, and freed from the 
control of laws, took advantage of the public confusion 
to rob and murder the few who had saved any property. 
The Royal Family had accidentally escaped the danger 
by being at the country palace of Belem ; but the richest 
Sovereign in Europe beheld himself in a single day. re- 
duced to the poorest. He wrote to his sister, the Queen 
of Spain. *^ Here am I, a King without a capital, with- 
** out subjects, without raiment I" f The first step to- 
ward the restoration of order was the King's command to 

♦ Mr. Wolfall to Mr. Parsons, Lisbon, November 18. 1755. So 
great was still the confiision on the 18th that Mr. Wolfall adds, ** I 
** procured this paper by mere accident, and I write this on a garden 
« wall." 

f Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 430. " The palace in town,'* 
Bays Mr. Wolfall, ^ tumbled the first shock, but the natives insist that 
** the Inquisition was the first building that felL'* (November 18. 
1755.) A strong symptom how unpopular that tribunal had already 
grown in Portng^. 
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raise gallows all round the city, and after about one bun* 
dred executions of the murderers and robbers (amongst 
whom, it is said, were some English sailors) that evil at 
least was arrested. All then relapsed into smouldering 
flames and mournful silence ; and human crimes were no 
longer left to mingle with and to aggravate still further 
these appalling tokens of the Almighty Power and Divine 
XKspensation. 

I maj be asked whj I have related at such length an 
event that seems foreign to my allotted theme — the His- 
tory of England? — I answer because the benevolence of 
England made it not foreign. On the first authentic in- 
telligence of the disaster through our Minister at Madrid^ 
the King sent a message to the House of Commons, de- 
siring their concurrence and assistance towards speedily 
relieving the unhappy sufferers. In reply the House of 
Commons unanimously voted a free gift of 100,000/. At 
that time the English themselves were in great want of 
grain ; nevertheless a considerable part of this sum was 
sent over in com and fiour, besides a stock of beef from 
Ireland, and the rest in money. Such supplies came most 
seasonably for the poor Portuguese, many of whom were 
already pinched with famine. Their King expressed his 
gratitude in the warmest terms, and as a token of it 
ordered that in the distribution of the provisions a pre- 
ference should be given to the British subjects who had 
suffered by the earthquake ; accordingly about one thir- 
tieth part was set aside for their use. Nor were the 
people less grateful than their monarch for such gene- 
rosity ; it created, or rather it confirmed, a cordial feeling 
between the two nations. *^ These things are not for- 
« gotten in Portugal," says one who long resided amongst 
the Portuguese, and whose genius has drawn no small 
share of its inspiration from their literature and language, 
— " the face of its rudest mountaineer brightens when he 
^^ hears that it is an Englishman who accosts him, and ho 
" tells the traveller that the English and the Portuguese 
" were always — always friends." * 

Another effect of the Lisbon earthquake — ^more trifling 
yet not to be slighted by any close observer of national 

• Southey*s Peninsular War, vol. Ui. p. 388. 8to. ed. 
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leelin^s and customs— was the prohibition of the London 
masquerades.* It was feared that the continuance of 
these diversions might draw down the same calamity on 
England which Portugal had just sustained. — On the 
ether hand, a pamphlet was published at Madrid to prove 
that this calamity was allowed to befall the Portuguese 
solely on account of their connection with the heretic 

English.t 

During the winter, and until the close of the Session in 
May 1756, England was stirred with constantly recurring 
alarms of a French invasion. Scarce a French sail ap- 
peared in the Channel but it was expanded by popular 
rumour into a hostile flotilla. Our national confidence 
had dwindled under our pusillanimous rulers; a little 
longer and we might all have sunk to the level of New* 
castle. " I want," exclaimed Pitt, in a tone bec(Mning an 
Englishman, *' to call this country out of that enervate 
'* state that 20,000 men from France could shake itl^^ — 
Then, on the contrary, far from relying on our own spirit 
and resources, Addresses were moved in both Houses en« 
treating or empowering the King to siunmon over for our 
defence some of his Hanoverian troops, and some also of 
the hired Hessians, — an ignominious vote, but carried by 
large majorities. Throughout the Session, indeed, the ma* 
jorities, supported by the plausible arguments of Murray, 
and the ready retorts of Fox, were firm and ample on the 
side of the Grovemment. But the eloquence of Pitt shone 
with a higher lustre than it had ever yet attained ; his 
voice found an echo in the public tongue ; and the public 
eye was fixed upon him as the present champion — as the 
future restorer, — of a better system. 



* Lord Oilbrd*8 Memouii) vol. ii p. S8S. 
Clarke's Letters on the Spanish Nation, 353. ed. 1768. 
Lwd Orford's Memoirs, yoL i p. 440. 
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CHAPTER XXXm 

Whilb throughout the winter the French were boasting 
of their intended descent on England, — while, at least, 
apparent preparations were proceeding in all their har- 
hours from Dunkirk to Brest, — thej had secretlj a far 
diferent object in yiew. They had set their hearts on 
the island of Minorca, — which in September 1708 had 
been conquered bj General Stanhope at the head of 
2,000 men, and which five years afterwards had been 
secured to England by the Peace of Utrecht. There 
seems strong reason to believe that at the period of Stan- 
hope's conquest the French had designed the island for 
their own possessi<m ; it was supplied from their treasury 
and held by their troops, nominally for their ally. King 
Philip, bat in truth for themselyes ; and their grief and 
indignation at its loss wBre manifested in the rigorous 
treatment of the Goremor, La Jonqui^re, notwithstanding 
his resolute defence.* 

That by far the best xKirt in the Mediterranean should 
he in the hands of England was a thorn that long con- 
tinued to rankle in the side of France. An expedition 
against the island was now planning and preparing from 
the coast of Ptovence, but in spite of every precaution 
tills could not be done with perfect secrecy. Intelligence 
reached the English IMlnisters early in the year 1756 
from seraral of the Envoys and Consuls both in Spain and 
Italy, that large bodies of French troops were gathering 
abng the Rhone, — that a French squadron of twelve or 
fourteen sail of the line was equipping at Toulon, — that 
a great number of transports was likewise made ready,-^ 
and that these ships were supplied with provisions for so 
short a period that they could not be intended for Ame- 

* "Le Roi Ta eaase «t degrade, lui a ot4 la croix de St Louis et 
'*8es pensions. On Tenyoid en prison en une place de I^rancho 
" Ck>mte.'' (Jonmal de Dangeau, le 21 JTanvier 1709.) 
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rica.* To all these repeated advices the Ministers in 
London were unwilling to give credit, and long insisted 
that this was but a feint to divert their attention from 
their own shores. " I say it with concern," writes Horace 
Walpole, " considering who was Newcastle's associate," 
(he alludes to his friend Fox,) " but this was the year of 
** the worst administration that I have seen in England ; 
" for now Newcastle's inciipacity was left to its full 
" play." f No pains were taken to reinforce the garrison, 
which was wholly inadequate to the defence of the place ; 
the Governor, Lord Tjrrawley, was allowed to remain in 
England ; and the Deputy Governor on the spot, General 
Blaieney, though a gallant veteran, who had defended 
Stirling Castle in the last Eebellion, was disabled by old 
age and infirmities. 

At length, such intelligence arriving as left no further 
room for doubts, the Ministers endeavoured to repair by 
precipitation the evils of their previous delay. They sent 
out ten ships of war, but these in ill condition and poorly 
manned, and they intrusted the command of them to Ad- 
miral John Byng. This was the second son of the late 
Admiral Byng, who had been created Viscount Tor- 
rington, and who, by a singular contrast, as it proved, 
had distinguished himself at the conquest of Minorca in 
1708. Byng sailed from Spithead on the 7th of April ; 
only three days afterwards the French armament issued 
from Toulon. This armament consisted of twelve ships 
of the line, and many transports, under M. de La Galis- 
soniere, and had on board 16,000 troops commanded by 
the Duke de Richelieu. They appeared off the port of 
Ciudadella in Minorca on the 18th. Some days before a 
fast-sailing sloop had brought General Blakeney the 
tidings of their approach, and he had been able to make 
his final dispositions to receive them* Minorca affords 
no advantages of ground for defence, being, though rocky, 
nearly all lowland, except towards the centre of the island. 



* The first of these advices came from Consul Birtles at Genoa ; 
it distinctly mentions the Trench project of surprising Minorca, and 
is dated so early as January 17. 1756. See Commons Journals, May 
3. 1757. 

t Memoirs, voL ii. p. 54, 
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where there rises a detached eminence called Monte 
Tore*, — a name which appears to have denoted a hill in 
the primitive tongaes, and which may be traced from the 
Asiatic Mount Taurus to our own Tors in Devonshire. 
But the castle of St. Philip, which commanded the town 
and harbour of Mahon, had been constructed with great 
care and cost, and was probably at this time inferior in 
strength to no other fortress in Europe. The redoubts, 
ravelins, and other outworks might have done honour to 
Yauban, while underground a ^reat number of galleries 
and mines had been cut with incredible labour through 
the solid rock. Behind these defences the Grovernor now 
withdrew all his advanced parties, calling in especially 
five companies and two pieces of cannon from Ciudadella. 
A large herd of cattle was driven into the fort ; twenty- 
five Minorquin bakers were hired to prepare biscuits and 
bread ; the ports were walled up, the posts assigned, and 
some windmills and houses demolished so as to clear the 
esplanade and the approaches. Commodore Edgcumbe^ 
who lay anchored off Mahon with a little squadron, being 
wholly unable to cope with the enemy's, set sail for 
Gibridtar, leaving his marines to reinforce the garrison ; 
after whicb General Blakeney sunk a sloop in the chan« 
nel, and thus obstructed the entrance of the harbour. 

As to regular troops, however, General Blakeney with 
every exertion could muster no more than 2,800 men. 
Of the officers belonging to these troops full thirty-five 
were absent from their duty, including, besides the Qro- 
vemor. Lord Tyrawley, all the Colonels of the regi- 
ments.! ^^ chief engineer was confined to his chamber 
with the gout, and Blakeney himself had, for the most 
part, to issue his orders from his bed. Aoiidst so much 
of negligence or infirmity the conduct of one young 
officer stands forth in spirited contrast. — Captain Cun- 
ningham had been engineer in second at Minorca, but 
being promoted to a Majority in England, was on his 
way homewards, and was only delayed at Nice by the 

• Anngtrong's History of Minorca, p. 52. ed. 1752. He adds, 
" Mount Tore is of the sagar-loaf make, and its vast cone is elevated 
'* on a bate that is manj miles in diameter." 

t See Commons' Journals, Ma7 3. 1757. 
YOL. IV. P 
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delivery of his wife and the sickness of his children. It 
was at Nice that he heard of the French designs against 
his former comrades in St. Philip's ; he immediately ex- 
claimed, " They will want engineers I '^ and determined 
at all risks to rejoin them ; first expending what money 
be had in purchasing timber for the platforms, and other 
things needful for defence, and in hiring a ship for the 
Toyage, nor did he hesitate, where his country's seryiee 
was at stake, to leave his wife and children sick in a land 
of strangers. 

Admiral Byng, on anchoring at Gibraltar, found there 
Commodore Edgcumbe, and thus learnt the particulars 
of the French descent upon Minorca. Before he again 
set sail he was anxious, according to his instructions, to 
take on board a battalion of troops as a reinforcema^it to 
St. Philip's, but Greneral Fowke, who commanded at 
Gibraltar, having consulted a Council <^ War, refused 
to spare them. Fowke had received two orders on this 
subject from Lord Barringtcm as Secretary at War, but 
he afterwards alleged in his defence, though, as I thii^, 
without sufficient foundation, that these two orders were 
confused and contradictory, and left him a full discre- 
tionary power.* Byng, ^erefore, proceeded without 
these expected succours, but was j<nned by C(»amodore 
Edgcumbe with one man-of-war, and by Captain Harvey 
with another. On the 19th of May Ibe Adnural csme 
in sight of St. PhiHp's. He descried with pleasure the 
Britidi odours still flying from the castle^ while the 

* Tbese two orders are dated March 21. and 28. 1756, and were 
produced at Byng's Trial (See p. 10. of the Minutes.) It appears 
from the nnpabliwed Xife of Lord Barrington by his brother, the 
Bishop of Durham (p. 23.), that the first order had been seat out, 
together with the second, through an official oversight of Mr. Showin, 
the Deputy Secretary at War. ** This," says the Bishop, " was 
•^ certainly a mistake, but it did not appear a material one, for die 
** last order alone was valid." And he adds elsewhere, ** General 
** Fowke owned to Lord Barrington afterwards, and to several odier 
** persons, that he was prevailed on just before his trial, to make this 
" defence (of his orders being contradictoiy and unintelligible), and 
** that It was the action of his life of which he was most ashamed. 
**' His advisers probably did not know that he had written letters 
" which fiilly contradicted the justification they had suggested, and 
** that these letters would be laid before his judges." 
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French standards appeared on several bomb-battenes 
that were playing against it. In reality the enemy had 
not as yet made much progress in the siege. By the 
direction of some unskilful engineers, they had ndsed 
their first batteries near Cape Mola on the opposite side 
of the harbour, from whence they could hare but little 
effect against the castle, whilst themselves were exposed 
to a galling fire. Accordingly they soon thought proper 
to change their plan of attack, — to relinquish their &«t 
batteries, — and to raise others on the place where the 
windmills had been destroyed ; but these new batteries 
were not ready to open until the 12th of the month. 

The Admiral now made an attempt to oommunicste 
with the Governor, and the Grovemor another attempt to 
communicate with the Admiral Both attempts, how- 
ever, appear to have been faint and slack, and much too 
readily desqpaired of. That same evening M. de Ia Gra- 
lissoni^re had come in sight ; next forenoon (the 20th of 
May) he bore down with all his ships ; and Byng drew 
out his own in line of battle. The two fleets were almott 
equally matched, but the French, as waa alleged, a fittle 
Bup^or in weight of metal and in number of men. At 
ft signal £rom Byng the engagement was begun by Sear 
Admiral West, who was second in command on the 
British side. So impetuously did he attack the enemy 
with his division that the ships opposed to it were in a 
fliiort time driven out of their line. But the other £- 
vision, commanded by Bjmg, kept aloof at tiiis critical 
time, and West found himself unable to pursue his ad- 
Tantage. Thus the engagement was interrupted, and the 
French Admiral showed no disposition to renew it. Next 
morning the French fleet was out of sight, and Byng, 
perplexed and irresolute as to his movements, adopted 
that favourite resource of incapable ccanmanders, — a 
Council of War. He urged to tlie assembled officers his 
inferiority in men and weight of metal to the enemyy-— 
his loss on the foregoing day of 42 killed and 168 
wounded, — the damaged or unsound condition of his 
ships. He stated his opinion that if even he should suc- 
ceed in beating the French fleet, that victory would jQOt 
suffice to raise the siege of St. Philip's, — and upon the 
whole, therefore, he proposed to leave Minorca to its £Eite, 

7 2 
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• 

and to steer back to Gibraltar, which might be in equal 
need of protection. In these views the Council acqui- 
esced, and to Gibraltar accordingly the fleet returned. 

Such were the transactions which in their result lost 
Bjng both his reputation and his life. In reviewing 
them at this distance of time with complete impartiality 
and calmness, we may in the first place dismiss with a 
smile of contempt the insinuation ventured by party vio- 
lence, that Byng or his employers, or both, had some 
secret interest in betraying Minorca to the enemy. The 
charge of cowardice against Byng himself may deserve 
more serious consideration. But it appears by the evi- 
dence at his Court Martial that Lord Robert Bertie, 
Lieutenant Colonel Smith, and other officers who were 
near his person on the 20th of May, did not perceive any 
backwardness in him during the action, nor any marks 
of fear or confusion either in his countenance or beha- 
viour, and that he seemed to give his orders coolly and 
distinctly.* It appears also that his delay in giving 
succour to West arose partly from his becoming acciden- 
tally entangled amidst some of his own ships, and partly 
from an overstrained idea of discipline as to the import- 
ance of all advancing in line. Nor does the Admiral 
seem to have shown any mean and unworthy jealousy of 
his second in command ; he wrote the very evening of 
the action a letter of thanks to Admiral West, acknow- 
ledging most warmly his '^flne and gallant conduct." 
..... "Your behaviour,** he adds, "was like an angel 
" to-day." f But though Byng was a man perfectly 
honest and sufficiently brave, we may acknowledge, with- 
out disrespect to the name of an unfortunate officer, that 
he wanted . capacity. Even before reaching St. Philip's 
he had already, as appears from his own letters produced 
at his trial, despaired of relieving it. Even from Gib- 
raltar on the 4th of May, writing to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, he had stated his opinion that "throwing 
" men into the castle will only add to the numbers that 
"must fall into the enemy's hands," — and that, "if I 

* Sentence of Conrt Martial, January 26. 1757. (Mini2te8,p. 
124.) 
t Minutes of Trial, p. 19. 
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'^ should fail in the relief of Minorca I shall look upon 
** the security and protection of Gibraltar as my next 
" object." * He trembled not at danger, — but like many 
other weak men in high posts he did tremble at respon- 
sibility. He thought far more of shunning failure than 
of gaining success. On the 20th he might have advanced 
more eagerly to the support of West. On the 2l8t he 
might have been tempted by the partial success of West's 
division, even unassisted, to a renewed and vigorous at* 
tack. He should not have taken for granted that no 
naval victory would suffice to save the island. And, 
above all, he should have felt that even a defeat, had he 
sustained one, would be less ignominious to the British 
arms than a retreat without a blow. 

The garrison of St. Philip's, however mortified at the 
disappearance of Admiral Byng from the coast, and at 
the FEiJx DE JOiE which they heard fired on this account 
from all the French lines, still cherished a hope that the 
English fieet would be reinforced and sail back to their 
relief. Meanwhile they continued their defence with un- 
abated spirit, insomuch that the Duke de Bichelieu found 
it necessary to obtain further reinforcements from France. 
Thus the castle became invested by an army of 20,00(V 
men, and battered day and night from 62 cannon, 21 
mortars, and four howitzers, besides the small anns.^ 
Kevertheless the loss of men amongst the besieged was 
inconsiderable, since they could for the most part securer 
themselves in the subterranean works which were imper-^ 
vious to shells or shot. The works above ground, how- 
ever, ere long, presented more than one practicable 
breach. On the 27th of June the French marched up to 
the assault, headed by the Duke de Richelieu in person* 
Up to this time Richelieu had gained but slight dis- 
tinction in arms. His conquests had been only those of 
gallantry ; he could boast of thirty-five years' incessant 
campaign in the saloons of Paris and Versailles. A fit 
general, no doubt, where Louis the Fifteenth was King t 
Yet on this occasion it must be owned that he displayed 
both courage and conduct. He still persevered in the 
attack, while whole ranks fell around him, while the 

* Minutes of Trial, p. $• 
F 8 
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entire glacis was coyered with dead and dying, some from 
the musketrj and grapeshot poured upon them in front, 
others from the mines sprung beneath their feet, and at 
length he stood victorious on the summit of the Queen's 
redoubt. Hitherto the two officers who had mainly con- 
tributed to the brave defence were Colonel Jeffreys and 
Major Cunningham, but in this assault the former was 
surrounded and taken prisoner, and the latter maimed in 
the right arm by the thrust of a bayonet. Thus the 
Grovemor was deprived at once of the most important 
ocitwork, and of his two principal assistants. 

Under these circumstances, — a short truce being 
granted at Richdieu's request, to bury the dead and re- 
move the wounded, — Grenerfld Blakeney summoned a 
Council of War. Here opinions were much divided. 
The one party represented that every expectation from 
the fleet was vain, — that the outworks were ruined, — 
that the body of the castle was shattered, — that the gar- 
rison, always insufficient in numbers, was now exhausted 
by hard duty and constant watchings ; and that, there- 
fore, it Would be expedient to accept, if the enemy were 
disposed to offer, honourable terms of capitulation. On 
t&e other side, it was contended that as yet not above 
100 of their men had fallen; and that the question 
whether or not there were any hopes of relief, was not 
for the Governor and garrison to determine ; their duty 
was at all hazards to hold out the place to the last ex- 
tremity. But the former arguments prevailing with the 
majority, a conference ensued, when the Duke de Riche- 
lieu agreed to grant good terms in consideration of the 
gallant defence. Thus the fortress was delivered over 
to the French, while the English marched out with all 
the honours of war, and were, according to the articles^ 
conveyed by sea to Gibraltar. 

When the tidings of Byng's retreat, and the consequent 
loss of Minorca, arrived in England, loud and fierce were 
the clamours. Justice, — or something more liian jus- 
tice, — was indeed done to Blakeney for his sturdy de- 
fence. But the Ministers were condemned for having 
neglected or procrastinated the proper measures of pre- 
caution ; and, above all, the largest vials of popular wrath 
were poured on the devoted head of Byng. The only 
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doubt with the nation seemed to be whether he was in 
truth a traitor or a coward. In all the great towns the 
Admiral was burned in effigy. In Hertfordshire his 
house and park were attacked by the mob, and saved 
with difficulty. In London the streets and shops swarmed 
with contumelious ballads and caricatures. The general 
scarcity, imd consequent excessive price, of corn at this 
period, was another element in the popular discontent. 
Addresses to the King came crowding in from many 
cities, — as London, Bristol, and Chester; from many 
counties, — as Dorset, Huntingdon, Buckingham, Bed- 
£;)rd, Suffi^lk, Shropshire, Surrey, Somerset, and Lan- 
caster, — all praying for an inquiry into the loss of Mi- 
norca, and for justice on the guilty. Instructions of a 
like nature were sent from the same places to their 
Members; not without a distant hint of stopping the 
supplies. Sir John Barnard, who attempted to stem tha 
impulse in the City, grew aJmost as unpopular as Byng 
himself.* Vengeance! Vengeance! — was now the uni- 
versal cry. Never since the days of the Excise and South 
Sea was such a flame rememb^d. 

The Prime Minister at this time, the Duke of New- 
castle, by no means endeavoured to divert this flame of 
popular resentment from Byng ; on the contrary, he ap- 
plied himself to feed and sustain it. He was most willing 
to sacrifice any of his Admirals, any of his Generals, or 
even any of his Cabinet colleagues, as a scapegoat for him- 
self. One day, when a deputation from the City waited 
upon him with some representations against Byng, he 
blurted out, with an unfeeling precipitation which his 
folly ought not to excuse : " Oh, indeed, he shall be tried 
^ immediately ; he shall be handed directly ! " f On the 
same principle he attempted to cajole Fox into assuming 
the main responsibility.^ On aU possible points was the 
popular imp'ulse flattered and complied with. No sooner 
had General Blakeney landed with his garrison at Ports- 
mouth than he was created an Irish Baron. General 
Fowke, on the contrary, was brought to trial for dis- 



♦ H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, August 29. 1766. 
t Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 70. 
j Dodington's Diary, May 17. 1766. 
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obedience of orders, and being found guilty was dis- 
missed the service. But previously and chiefly, Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Hawke was sent out to assume the 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, with orders to arrest 
Byng and West, and bring them prisoners to England. 
In July accordingly both were landed as prisoners.* On 
full accounts, however, of the engagement on the 20th of 
May, West was soon honourably distinguished from his 
chief; he was carried by Lord Anson to Court, where 
the King said to him : " I am glad to hear you have done 
" your duty so well ; I wish every body else had !" Byng, 
strictly guarded, was transferred for the present to safe 
custody at Greenwich. His younger brother, who had 
gone to meet him on his landing, was so aflected with the 
first sight of the unhappy Admiral, and with the abuse 
of him which he found wherever he passed, that he fell 
ill, and died the next day in convulsions. 

Even before the loss of Minorca, — almost as soon as 
the French descent upon the island became known in 
London, — on the 18th of May, a Declaration of War 
had been issued against France. That war was now on 
the verge of becoming general in Europe. — But here let 
me pause for some detail of the position, and the pro- 
spects of the greater Powers. 

No two Sovereigns could be less friendly or well dis- 
posed towards each other than George and Frederick the 
Second. For several years the Prussian monarch had 
taken every opportunity of thwarting by his measures, 
and ridiculing by his conversation, his Boyal uncle in 
England. He had resisted the payment of a just debt 
known by the name of the Silesian Loan. He had long 
withstood and at length successfully baffled the much- 
desired election of a King of the Romans. He had given 
every encouragement to the exiled partisans of the House 
of Stuart, hoping, it would seem, to take advantage of a 
revolution in England, and to seize for himself the Elec- 
torate of Hanover. To such lengths had he gone in this 
course, that we find in 1753 the Duke of Newcastle write 
of him, as ''now avowedly the principal if not the sole 
" support of the Pretender." * Nevertheless the force of 

* To Lord Hardwicke, September 21. 1753. See also a note to 
the third Tdame of this Histor}% p. 349. 
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circumstances, — a necessity stronger than affection, — 
brought at this juncture the two monarchs into a close, 
nay cordial alliance. 

A formidable confederacy of other powers was indeed 
now forming against the King of Prussia, — a confederacy 
provoked in part by his unprincipled ambition, but still 
more perhaps by his wanton wit. — The Empress Queen 
had never forgotten or forgiven the conquest of Silesia, 
nor the perfidy and treachery by which its conquest was 
achieved. Her high spirit panted to recover that lost 
jewel of her Crown. Her piety impelled her to wrest 
that Catholic province from heretic hands. For succour 
towards these cherished hopes she had looked in the first 
instance to her ancient ally the Court of England, but 
found that Power ill-disposed to plunge into another war 
for merely Austrian objects. She therefore next turned 
her views towards her ancient enemy, France, yielding 
in this respect to the persuasion of Count afterwards 
Prince Kaunitz, her trusted and ruling Minister during 
the whole remainder of her reign.* He had been re- 
cently Ambassador at Paris, — was a warm partisan of 
the idea of French alliance, — and knew how to render it 
most attractive to his sovereign, by holding it forth as a 
religious combination of the gr6at Catholic against the 
great Protestant Powers. 

It seemed no easy task to detach the French Court 
from the system of policy against the House of Austria, 
which it had steadily pursued ever since the days of 
Henri Quatre, — alike under Richelieu or Mazarin, — 
tinder Louvois or Torcy. Yet there were not wanting 
strong arguments, both general and special, in behalf of 
a change. These long-contested and well-poised con- 
flicts between the rival chief states had served only to 
exhaust and enfeeble themselves. One or other of the 
smaller powers alone had gathered the fruits of their 
exertions. The war of 1701 had profited most to the 

* Kannitz is described by Baron Hormajer, as *' nn seigneur qui 
** joignait a la leg^rete d'un Fran9ais Fastuce d'un Italien et la pro- 
^ fondeur Autrichienne." (Taschenbuch fur die yaterlandi8ch& 
Geschichte, 1831.) For some curions instances of the Ugh^eU, see 
Wraxall's Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, &c voL il p. 458--468, 
ed. 1799. 
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House of Savoy, — the war of 1741 to the House of 
Brandenburg. And how had the head of this House of 
Brandenburg requited France for the efforts and the 
sacrifices that led to his possession of Silesia ? — By the 
grossest treacheries and breaches of faith, — second only 
to those which he had practised on Maria Theresa. But 
let once the old monarchies combine, and how easily might 
they divide the spoils of this ungrateful upstart ! How 
readily, if Austria were allowed to seize the Prussian 
provinces in Germany, would she concede to France an 
extension of frontier from her own province of Belgium! 
Such arguments, however specious, such offers, how- 
ever tempting, would not probably have sufficed to turn 
th^ current of feelii^ which for nearly two centuries had 
flowed in the opposite channel. But besides the perfidy 
of the King of Prussia to France as a«tate, there wa% 
also personal, and far less pardonable,offences of Frederick 
against Louis the Fifteenth and his favourite mistress, 
Madame de Pompadour. Of Louis, Frederick always 
spoke and wrote with utter contempt as of a new Sarda- 
napalus, and Louis was stirred to as much resentment as 
he was capable of feeling. Madame de Pompadour had 
at first professed high admiration for the Pmssiaii hero^ 
but found all her flattering messages receive cmly sar- 
castic replies. " When I," says Voltaire, " was going to 
*^ Berlin, and took my leave of Madame de Pompadour, 
*^ she bid me present her respects to the King of Prussia. 
^ It was impossible to give a commission more agreeable, 
'^ or in a more graceful manner ; she did it with the 
^' greatest modesty imaginable, — saying, ^ If I might 
" * venture,* and * I£ the King of Prussia will forgive my 
^* * taking such a liberty.' I suppose that I must have 
" delivered this message amiss. For I, as a man filled 
*^ with respect for the Court of France, felt assured that 
*' such compliments would be well received ; but the 
^' King answered me drily, ' I do not know her. This 
** * is not the land for swains and shepherdesses.' — ^Never- 
** theless I shall write to Madame de Pompadour, that 
'^ Mars has welcomed as he ought the compliments of 
" Venus." * Other such answers found more accurate 

* Letter of Voltaire to his niece, Madame Denis, Aug. 11. 1750. 
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leporters. Frederick could not refrain from scoffing in 
the most pablic manner at a ladj so frail, and a throne 
so degraded. A favourite lap-dog, his constant com- 
panion both by dajr and night *, received from him the 
nidmame of '' Pompadour," and he boasted that she did 
not cost him quite so much money as the other Pompa- 
dour did his brother at Versailles. He used to speak of 
Madame de Pompadour (not unjustly) as the true sove- 
reign of France, and, in aUusion to her predecessor, Ma- 
dame de Chateauroux, called her's " the reign of'Petti- 
** coat the Second.** Nay, more, — while all the other 
ambassadors at Paris were vying for the notice of this 
haughty fair one, the Prussian alone, — the Baron de 
Knyphausen, — by his master's positive directions, re- 
fused to visit her. — As Frederick affected no peculiar 
austerity of principles, — as he sneered at the Christian 
ftathj — as his own morab were, to say the least, not be- 
yond suspicion, — we cannot vindicate these saiHes on 
the plea of offended virtue. We can only wonder that a 
prince always so wary and politic in his conduct should 
have been &us reckless and unguarded in his conversar 
tion. ikidowed by nature with splendid genius for war, 
and with brilliant powers of satire, these gifts appeared 
to counteract each other ; it needed during seven most 
perilous years the utmost exertion of the first to repair 
and retrieve the ill effect of the second. 

After such insults as Madame de Pompadour had re- 
ceived firom Frederick, can the reader doubt, or need I 
describe, how fierce a thirst for vengeance arose in the 
heart of the slighted woman ? — On the other side the 
most delicate attentions were lavished upon her by the 
Empress Queen. Pitoud of her loflty lineage as seemed 



* Frederick had always a favourite greyhound, which sate on a 
chair at his side by day, and slept in his bed by night. There 
were also three or four other dogs kept, but chiefly, as we are told, 
** zvr geselUchaft des HeUin^s" for society to the fayourite one. They 
had a footman appointed to their especial care, and were driycn 
from Potsdam to Berlin in a coach and sis, the dogs on the hmd 
seat, and the footman on the front. As they died, they were buried 
on the terrace of Sans Sonci, and Frederick desires in his will to be 
interred by their side. (Preuss, Lebens-Geschichte, toI. i p. 414— 
416.) 
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Maria Theresa, — pure and unsullied as was ever her 
matronly fame, — she could condescend to flatter the low* 
born mistress of another Sovereign, when Silesia came in 
view. With her own hand she wrote a letter to Madame 
de Pompadour^ abounding in friendly expressions, and 
calling her by the title of "Cousin." — Similar, or per- 
haps still more solid, compliments were bestowed on Abbe 
de Bernis, afterwards Cardinal, the statesman in whom 
Madame de Pompadour most confided. By such means 
were overruled the maxims of the Ministers trained in 
the school of Louis the Fourteenth ; by such means was 
concluded on the 1st of May 1756 the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, binding France to Austria, and aiming at the 
partition of the Prussian Monarchy. 

Nearly the same scene passed in Russia. — There, the 
sovereign, the Czarina Elizabeth, was of mild and gentle 
character. On her accession, for instance, she had pro- 
mised that not a single criminal should be put to death 
during her reign ; and she had kept her word. But she 
was a slave to such little feminine terrors as ghosts and 
spiders, thunderstorms and omens. One whole day she 
refused to sign a treaty because a wasp had been hover- 
ing round her pen !* Still more open to satire were the 
details of her private life. About a hundred grenadiers 
of her guard had wrought the sudden revolution that 
placed her on the throne, and of these it is alleged by 
grave historians that the greater number had already, at 
different times, attracted the personal and especial notice 
of their future Sovereign, f Against the Czarina's frail- 
ties, as against Madame de Pompadour's, Frederick loved 
to point his shafts of wit ; nor did he spare invectives of 
another kind against Count Bestucheff, the Russian Chan- 
cellor and Prime Minister. Thus at Petersburg as at 
Paris Kaunitz found a ready ear when he first dropped 
proposals of alliance, and held out as a lure the Prussian 
provinces beyond the Vistula. The Court of Russia re- 
solved to join its arms with Austria and France; and 
early in the winter renounced its recent treaty of subsidy 



* Bulhi^re, Anecdotes sur la Russie en 1763, en suite de FHistoim 
de Pologne, voL iv. p. 298. ed. 1807. 
t Sismondi, Histoire des Fran9ais, vol. xxviiL p. 265. ed. 1842. 
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with England. " However," says Lord Waldegrave, 
" though the Russians did not fulfil their engagements, 
^ they behaved with more generosity than is usual on 
"the like occasions, for as they would not earn our 
" money they refused to take it." * 

Poland, enfeebled by her own elective Boyalty and in- 
ternal dissensions, could not be roused from an impotence 
which she disguised under the more specious name of 
neutrality. Her King Augustus, as Elector of Saxony, 
resided mainly at Dresden, yielding the cares of state to 
his Minister Count Briihl, and secluding himself in a 
china palace, with buffoons and tame bears as his fa- 
vourite companions.! The Minister, profuse and grasp- 
ing, was gained by Austria with the hope of Prussian 
territory for his master, and of further riches for him- 
self; and entered confidentially and unreservedly, for the 
Saxon state, into all the designs of the new alliance. — 
Sweden, although the consort of her King was sister to 
Frederick, yielded to the ascendency of France, her an- 
cient ally, ax^d to the prospect of acquiring a larger share 
of Pomerania. — Denmark and Holland, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, — states none of them at that time of any great 
significance, — were left to their "exact neutrality."-— 
But thus had five Powers whose united population ex- 
ceeded 90,000,000 leagued themselves against a single 
kingdom with less than 5,000,000. Thus had sprung up, 
what Chatham terms in one of his letters, with some 
exaggeration, " the most powerful and malignant confe- 
" deracy that ever yet has threatened the independence 
"of mankind! "J 

The schemes of the confederates were kept carefully 
secret; their preparations not being as yet completed; 
and their projected attack was postponed till the ensuing 
year. But a treacherous clerk, named Menzel, who was 
employed at Dresden in the secret departments of state, 
had sold to Frederick exact and timely tidings of the 
whole design. Even at the first rumours, Frederick had 
hastened to draw closer his union with England, — the 

♦ Memoirs, p. 42. 

t Lord Orford's Memoirs, toI ii. p. 71. and 465. 

i To Mr. A MitcheU, March 31. 1757. 
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only alliance that remained open to him, — while Eng- 
land, on her own part being already embroiled with 
France and deserted by Russia, was glad of snch sup- 
port. The personal antipathy of the two SovereigBS to- 
wards each other gave way to the political exigencies of 
the times. In January 1756 the Kings of England and 
Prussia concluded a convention, by which they redpro- 
cally bound themselves during the troubles in America, 
not to suffer foreign troops of any nation whatev^, to 
enter or pass through Gormany. The progress of hosti- 
lities would soon, Frederick foresaw, lead to further sap- 
port from England. Meanwhile he surveyed his own 
situation with a keen and steadfast eye. Fraught with 
peril as it was, — hopeless as it might seem to odiers, — 
that great genius did not despair. There was something, 
he well knew, to expect from the slowness, the jealousy, 
the want of concert to which all coalitions are prooe. 
His army, though far inferior in numbers to the com- 
bined armies arraying against him, was at this time the 
best in Europe, and strong out of all proportion to the 
extent of his dominions. While his enemies were, for 
the most part, involved in debts, he had been laying up 
in the vaults of Magdeburg a treasure for the evil day. 
Above all, the Prussian resources, however slender, 
would be wielded against inferior and jarring leaders by 
one master-mind. 

There was this farther advantage on the side of 
Frederick, — his enemies were still unprepared, and he 
was ready. Finding that the storm was wholly inevitable, 
and must burst on him next year, he, with bold sagacity, 
determined to forestall it. First, then, in August, 1756, 
his ambassador at Vienna had orders to demand of the 
Empress Queen a statement of her intentions, to annoonoe 
war as the alternative, and to declare that he woold 
accept no answer ''in the style of an oracle." The 
answer, as he expected, was evasive. Without further 
delay an army of sixty thousand Prussians, headed by 
Frederick in person, poured into Saxony. The Queen of 
Poland was taken in Dresden : the King of Poland and 
his troops were blockaded in Pima. Thus did Frederick 
commence that mighty struggle which is known to 
Germans by the name of the Seven Years' War. 
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The first object of the Prussian monarch at Dresden 
was to obtain possession of the original docnments of the 
coalition against him, whose existence he knew by 
means of the traitor Menzel. The Queen of Poknd, no 
less aware than Frederick of the importance of these 
papers, had carried them to her own bed-chamber, ^le 
sat down on the trunk which contained the most material 
ones, and declared to the Prussian officer sent to seize 
them that nothing but force should move her from the 
spot. This officer was of Scottish blood, General Keith, 
the Earl Marischal's brother. "All Europe," said the 
Queen, " would exclaim against this outrage ; and then, 
^ sir, you will be the victim ; depend upon it, jour King 
'^ is a man to sacrifice you to his own honour ! " Keith, 
who knew Frederick's character, was startled, and sent 
for further orders ; but on receiving a reiteration of the 
first he did his duty. The papers were then made public, 
appended to a manifesto in vindication of Fredrick's 
conduct; and they convinced the world that^ although 
the apparent aggressor in his invasion of Saxony, he had 
only acted on the principles of self-defence. 

Meanwhile, the Ptiissian army closely blockaded the 
Saxon in Pima, but the Austrian, under Marshal Brown, 
an ofilcer of British extraction, was adTandng to its 
relief through the mountain passes of Boheima. !EVederick 
left a sufficient force to maintain the blockade, marched 
Bgfunst Brown with the remainder, and gave Mm batlie 
at Lowositz <m the 1st of October. It proved a hard- 
fought day ; the King no longer found, as he says in one 
of his letters, the old Austrians he remembered * ; and 
his loss in killed and wounded was greater than theirs f ; 
but victory declared on his side. Then retracing his steps 
towards Pima he compelled, by the pressure of famine, 
the whole Saxon army, 17,000 strong, to an unconditional 
surrender. The officers were sent home on parole, but 
the soldiers were induced, partly by force and partly by 
per8ua»<m, to enlist in the Prussian ranks, and swear 



♦ To Marshal Schwerin, October 2. 1756. Grig, in German. 

t The Fmssians lost at Lowositz 3,308 men and 1,274 horses ; the 
Anstrians only 2,984 men and 475 horses. (Greschichte des sieben- 
jahrigen Erieges Yom GeneraUtab, s. 108. citirt von Breuss.) 
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fidelity to Frederick. Their former sovereign, King 
Augustus, remained securely perched on his castle-rock 
of Konigstein, but becoming wearj of confinement, 
solicited, and was most readily granted, passports to 
Warsaw. During the whole winter Frederick fixed his 
head-quarters at Dresden, treating Saxony in all respects 
as a conquered province, or as one of his own. Troops 
and taxes were levied throughout that rich and populous 
land with unsparing rigour, and were directed against 
the very cause which the sovereign of that land had 
embraced. 

During this campaign, as during every other of 
Frederick, it is remarkable to what slight details that 
great genius could descend. Even at the outset, while 
negotiations were still pending, — awhile the question of 
peace or war yet hung in the balance,— down came a 
peremptory order from Potsdam, guarding against any 
officer carrying with him into the field any plate, even a 
single silver spoon. The same vigilant care runs through 
every other contingency. Vinegar, for example, never 
received so much attention from any other general, — not 
at least since the days of Hannibal! There are most 
minute directions how each Captain is to take under his 
charge one barrel of vinegar, — not for his own use, — ^not 
for any purpose of luxury, — but that the infusion of a 
few drops of it may correct the brackish water which 
soldiers are sometimes reduced to drink in their encamp- 
ments.* Many minds can aspire to high designs. Many 
others can deal admirably well with any point of detail, 
though they are not large enough, as it were, to take in 
the whole of a subject. But it is this rare power of 
combining extensive schemes, with attention to the least 
trifle that may conduce to them, which, as it appears to 
me, forms the chief element of mental greatness and of 
human success. 

The proceedings in America during this campaign 
seem trifling when compared to those in Germany. A 
detachment of the enemy was defeated by Colonel 
Bradstreet on the river Onondaga; on the other hand, 

♦ See Peuss, Lebens-Geschichte, voL ii, p. ?• 
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liie small forts of Ontario and Oswego were redaced by 
the French. 

During this summer Leicester House was not free 
from cabals, nor the Ministry from divisions. In June 
the Prince of Wales attained the age of eighteen, — that 
is, bis majority under the Act of Regency. On this 
occasion the King made an effort to withdraw him from 
the Princess Dowager's control. He wrote him a gracious 
letter, stating his Royal intentions that the Prince should 
be allowed 40,000/. a-year, — that a suitable establish- 
ment for him should be appointed, — and that he should 
henceforth occupy the apartments of the late Prince at 
Kensington and of the late Queen at St. James's. His 
Royal Highness, however, full of filial duty, returned 
for answer that he would accept with the greatest 
gratitude the Royal bounty, — ^but that he entreated His 
Majesty not to separate him from his mother, which 
would be a trying affliction to both. Thus the King 
apprehended that he might have to give the money, and 
jet not obtain compliance with the intended condition. 
Another difference immediately arose as to the choice of 
the principal person in the new Household. The Princess, 
and after her the Prince, had set their hearts on Lord 
Bute for Groom of the Stole, — an appointment to which 
the King entertained a strong repugnance, — the stronger 
perhaps as it was not explicitly avowed. A private 
Council, or, rather, meeting of friends, was summoned 
by His Majesty upon these family questions, and of their 
conference Lord Waldegrave, who was present, has left 
us a curious account.* Nothing, however, was decided 
at this meeting, or at several others. At last, towards 
the beginning of October, Newcastle, not daring to meet 
the Parliament while Leicester House was dissatisfied, ob- 
tained the King's consent to both points at issue, — that 
the Prince of Wales should continue with his mother, 
and that the Earl of Bute should be Groom of the Stole. 
His Majesty could not, however, be persuaded to admit 
Bute into the Closet, and deliver to him the badge of his 
office in the customary form ; so he gave the Gold Key 
to the Duke of Grafton, who slipped it into Bute's pocket, 

* Memoirs, p. 66—68. 

VOL. IV. a 
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s^yingy he wished it could have heen given in a more 
proper manner, but advised him to take no notice. 

In the Ministry, Fox's heart had long been swelling at 
the falsehood, the perfidy, and the childishness of New- 
castle. Though Secretary of State, he found all sub- 
stantial power withheld, aU intimate confidence denied. 
He saw himself involved in the ill success of measures 
«pon which he had not been consulted, — ^upon which he 
had scarce been suffered to give an opinion. He saw the 
country in a flame at the loss of Minorca^ and discerned 
the drift of the old intriguer at the Treasury, to cast^ if 
possible, the burden from his own shoulders to the 
shoulders of his cdleague. In October, therefore, as the 
meeting of Parliament approached, Fox asked an audi- 
ence of the King, entered into a short statement of 
his grievances, and obtained His Majesty's permission 
to resign the Seals. 

At this very period the Duke of Newcastle lost the 
only other speaker in Parliament who could cope with 
Pitt; — or who^ according to Lcnrd Waldegrave's expres- 
sion, << had courage even to look him in the face."* Sir 
Dudley Byder, &e Lord Chief Justice, had died this 
summer, aner a short illness, and the very day before he 
was to have kissed hands for a peerage. Murray, both 
as Attorney General and as the best lawyer in West- 
minster Ball^ had an undenied and undemable claim to 
the vacant office. But Newcastle^ eager to retain him in 
the House of Commons, plied him with various proposals^ 
— a TeUership of the Exchequer, — or the Duchy of 
Lancaster for life,-— or the Attorney Generalship^ with a 
pension 6f 2,000/. a year. Nay in the beginning of 
October Newcastle had bid up to 6,000/L a year of pen* 
8i6n ! All was in vain. Newcastle then conceding the 
main pointy began to haggle as to the time, — entreating 
Murray to remain in the House of Conmions at least 
another Session, — at least one month, — at least one day, 
the day of the Address, and to speak for it Murray 
steadily refused. At length he was obliged to tell his 
friends in plain terms that if they did not think proper to 
Biake him Lord Chief Justice he was determined not to 

• Memoirs, p. 83. ^ 
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continue Attorney Greneral, and that as to the business of 
the House of Commons he should leave them to fight their 
own battles. This frank declaration had an immediate 
effect ; and Murray obtained not only the Chief Justice* 
ship but also a peerage under the title of Mansfield. 

Still, however, Newcastle cherished the hope that he 
Blight by a new combination maintain his power. He 
prevailed upon the King that a flattering overture should 
be sent to Pitt ; but Pitt, conscious of his own im- 
portance, absolutely refused to treat with the Duke. He 
declared, with some irony, that he had infinite respect 
for His Grrace in his private capacity, but that a plain 
man, unpractised in the policy of a Court, must not pre* 
sume to be the associate of so experienced a Minister. 

Newcastle next tried Lord Egmont, to whom he offered 
the Seals of Secretary, and the lead of the House of Com* 
mons. Egmont was an able speaker, delighted in public 
business, and bore a high chiuucter in private life ; but 
lie had fixed his mind upon an English peerage. He 
refused to engage unless he were forthwith removed to 
the House of Lords, which was directly opposite to thA 
Duke of Newcastle's object, the House of Ck)mmons being 
the only place where he wanted assistance. Thus, then, 
Egmont, placing no faith whatever in the Duke's assur^^ 
ances of a peerage at some future time, allowed this 
negotiation to drop. 

Still untired whenever office was in view, Newcastle 
then proposed to Granville that they should exchange 
places, — the Duke becoming Lord President, and the 
Earl First Lord of the Treasury, with power to construct 
as he pleased the new administration. How gladly ten 
years ago would Granville's ambition have leaped at such 
an offer! But now he had grown too old, — or, &b he 
termed it, too wise. . . 

At length, every expedient having been tried and 
having felled, and not a single commoner remaining of 
sense and character who would stand in the gap, or place 
any further trust in Newcastle, — the Duke most re- 
luctantly resigned.* He was followed, to the general 

* *' Tbe Duke of Newcastle has adrertised in all the papers that 
** he retires without {dace or pension. Here is a list of his dis«' 
•* interestedness. The reversion of his Dukedom for Lord Lincoln. 
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regret of the nation, by his constant friend, and the main 
pillar of his administration, the Earl of Hardwicke, whose 
advancing years had for some time past counselled re- 
tirement. Never has the high office of Chancellor been 
more uprightly, more learnedly, and more ably filled; 
and after him the Seal was either left in commission or 
only entrusted to a Keeper, during the whole remaindeif 
of this reign. 

Sir George Lyttleton also was dismissed from the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and Lord Anson from 
the Admiralty. The fall of the first, however, was 
softened by a peerage. He had shown little aptitude for 
business, but had gained general respect by his honesty^ 
candour, and accomplishments. Anson had been justly 
renowned for courage, perseverance, and good judgment 
in his expedition round the globe, but had by no means 
obtained so high a character in office at home. From 
having been rated far too high in his abilities, he became, 
by a common and natural transition, unduly depressed; 
and a violent though ill-founded clamour had been lately 
raised against him for the loss of Minorca. 

The ground being thus cleared, the King sent for Fox, 
inquired whether Pitt were willing to act with him in 
office, and bade him ascertain. Next day, accordingly. 
Fox went to the Princess Levee, and taking Pitt apart at 
the head of the stairs, asked him if he was going to 
Stowe, as he would soon have a message of consequence 
by persons of consequence. Pitt answered : " One likes 
^^ to say things to men of sense, and of your great sense 
'* rather than to others, and yet it is difficult even to 
" you." — " What I " said Fox, " you mean that you vnH 
" not act with me as a Minister?" — ** I do," rejoined 
Pitt.* 

'* This 18 the only Duchy bestowed by the present King. On my 
" father's resignAtion, the new Ministers did prevail to hare Dnke- 
*' doms offered to Lord Northampton and Lord Aylesbury, bat 
** both declined, having no sons. Mr. Shelley, the Duke's nephew, 
** has the reversion of Arunders place. Mr. West has a great rever- 
** sion for himself and his son. Your little waxen friend. Tommy 
** Pelham, has another reversion in the Customs. Jones, the Duke's 
** favourite Secretary, and nephew of the late Chancellor, has 
** another." H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, November 29. 1756. 
. ♦ Lord Orford's Memoirs, voL iL p. 97. 
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The intended coalition being thns nipped in the bud, 
the King next applied to the Lord Lieutenant of Lreland, 
-who, by his father's decease in the preceding winter, had 
become from Marquis of Hartington the fourth Duke 
of Devonshire. This nobleman was, like his father, 
naturallj averse to public business, and engaged in it 
only from a sense of dutj, but, like his father also, was 
highly esteemed by all parties for probity and truth. 
3Dr. Johnson, for example, though opposed to the Duke 
in politics, bears a strong testimony to his character. 
** He was not a man of superior abilities, but strictly 
^ faithful to his word. If, for instance, he had promised 
*^ you an acorn, and none had grown that year in his 
^ woods, he would not have been contented with that ex- 
♦* cuse, he would have sent to Denmark for it."* All 
the former intimacy, all the personal predilections of the 
Duke, tended to Fox ; but, on assuming the commission 
with which the King had charged him, he found Fox 
distrusted by the people and excluded by Pitt, while Pitt 
himself was now regarded by the public as the only man 
lible to steer the vessel of the state through the coming 
storm. It was therefore not with Fox, but with Pitt, 
that the Duke of Devonshire, notwithstanding his friend- 
ship for the former, combined. His Grace became First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Pitt Secretary of State, re- 
taining, to gratify the King, Lord Holderness for his 
colleague. The Chancellorship of the Exchequer fell to 
Legge; the Admiralty to Pitt's brother-in-law. Earl 
Temple. The Duke of Bedford became Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, — at the instigation, as is alleged, of Fox, 
and with a view, on Fox's part, to the future embar- 
rassment of Pitt. Several of the late Cabinet, and many 
more in subordinate employments, remained, for Pitt had 
but few Parliamentary followers ; he mainly relied on his 
Grenville connection, and, as Horace Walpole maliciously 
observes, ^* had not cousins enough to fill the whole 
*' administration." 

The new administration, however strong in talent, was, 
it soon appeared, greatly wanting as to Parliamentary 
interest and influence. These had been always too little 

* Boswell's life of Johnson, nnder the date September 22. 1777. 
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valued and too little studied by Pitt. In these, on the 
contrary^ Newcastle was ever predominant. Pitt himself 
found some difficulty in obtaining a seat. At the last 
dissolution he had been returned for Aldeburgh in York- 
shire, a borough under Pelham control ; and on accepting 
the Seals, and excluding the Duke of Newcastle from 
power, Pitt could not of course apply to His Grace for re- 
election ; but he availed himself of the opening afforded 
by Sir Greorge Lyttleton's peerage, and became a suc- 
cessful candidate for Sir Greorge's seat at Oakhampton. 

A few days had sufficed to complete the new arrange- 
ments, and on the 2d of December the Session was opeiMBd 
by a Speech from the Throne, which showed the hand of 
a new speech-maker. The uncourtly Addresses of the 
preceding summer were termed ^' signal proofs how 
*^ dearly my subjects tender my honour and that of my 
'^ Grown." The scheme of a national Militia, to which 
His Majesty was well known to be no friend, was recom- 
mended '^ to the care and diligence of my Parliament." 
And, above all. His Majesty announced that he had given 
orders for the return of his Electoral troops in England 
to his dominions in Grermany. But though Greorge the 
Second, as a constitutional monarch, thus spoke to his 
Parliament in the language of his Ministers, he did not 
attempt in his private conversation to conceal his real 
sentiments. Thus on one occasion, being informed that 
an impudent printer was to be punished for publishing 
a spurious Royal Speech, he answered that he hoped the 
man's punishment would be of the mildest sort, because 
he had read both, and, as far as he understood either of 
them, he liked the spurious speech better than his own.*. 

For the Electoral troops in England, they had been 
encamped during the whole summer, the Hessians near 
Winchester, the Hanoverians near Maidstone^ But when 
the cold season came on the magistrates were advised 
that they were not obliged by law to billet foreigners in 
public houses, nor the owners of such houses to receive 
them ; thus the poor soldiers were left in their canqps, 
exposed to the wind and rain, until the transports came 

* Lord Waldegrave's Memoirs, p. 89. See also the Parliamentaiy 
Qitoiy, ToL zv. p. 779* ^ 
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for their retnrn.* Under all circumstances the conduct 
of these troops had been, not only free from all exception, 
but exempburj for their discipline, good order, and so- 
briety. But the imprudence of one of their chiefs had 
Xevived the clamours against them* One day a Hano« 
Tcrian soldier buying four handkerchiefs at Maidstone 
took away the whole piece, which contained six. All 
parties have since allowed that the man did it by mistake, 
and without any design of fraud ; but in the first impulse 
.a robbery was sworn against him, and he was committed 
to jail. The commanding officer. Count Eilmanseg, ig- 
norant of constitutional law, and much incensed at this 
instance of it, despatched an express with his complaint ; 
and the Secretary of State, Lord Holderness, scarcely less 
.ignorant than Kilmanseg, signed an arbitrary warrant 
for the soldier's release. In a few days, howeyer, the 
rising popular voice gave both Holderness and his Master 
cause to repent his rashness, and, so far as they could, to 
disavow it The angry Count was ord^ed to retire 
without taking leave, and the poor soldier to receive 300 
lashes. — This affair occurred, — as indeed might be 
guessed from the pusillanimous termination to it, — while 
the Duke of Newcastle was still at the head of the Go- 
Temment 

After the change, however, and when the King's speech 
had announced the recall of these Electoral troops, the 
new First Lord of the Treasury, the Duke of Devonshire, 
had inserted in the Lords' Address an expression of 
thanks to His Majesty for having brought them over. 
This seined no nndue or unreasonable compliment, since 
the King had summoned these troops to England at the 
express request of both Houses of Parliamait But the 
new First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl Temple, being 
confined to his bed by illness, had not been consulted on 
this clause in the Address. Much ofiended at the neglect, 
he appeared in the House of Lords |it some risk to his 
health, — at the hazard of his life, as he declared, — to re- 
present the grievous enormity and the fatal consequences 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Noyember 4. 1756. Next Session 
the Secretary at War, Lord Barrington, brought in a Bill to remedy 
this defect in the law, and it passed witboat opposition, 
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of the intended compliment. He delivered a long ha* 
rangue, and then strode again out of the House ; ^ with 
" a thorough conviction,** says Lord Waldegrave, " that 
*^ such weighty reasons must be quite unanswerable ; 
nevertheless, on his departure, the Address was passed 
unanimously. 

Pitt himself, almost from the day of his appointment, 
became bed-ridden with the gout, and could take but 
little part in the Parliamentary campaign. When he did 
appear, warm and repeated altercations passed between 
him and Fox, At Council his enemies accused him of 
being haughty and visionary; after one meeting Lord 
Granville exclaimed: ''Pitt used to call me madman, 
*' but I never was half so mad as he is !" * 

The earliest business to which the House of Commons 
applied itself was the distress arising from the dearth of 
com. On the very first day of the Session Resolutions 
were proposed, and passed to prohibit for a limited time 
the export of grain, four, and biscuit. A Bill, in con- 
formity with these Resolutions, was speedily carried, and 
an Address presented to the Crown, that an embargo 
might forthwith be laid upon all ships laden with such 
cargoes in the ports of Great Britain. By another 
measure for the same object, — to guard against the high 
price of bread, — it was enacted, that for several months 
to come no spirits should be distilled from wheat or 
barley;— a measure, however, which did not pass with, 
out strenuous opposition from the brewers. 

Nor were measures wanting, either from the House of 
Commons or the Government, towards the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. 55,000 men were granted for the 
sea service, and 45,000 for the land ; and reinforcements 
were despatched to the Earl of Loudoun, the new Com-* 
mander-in-Chief in the American plantations, while fresh 
regiments were raising at home. The total supplies 
granted for the current year amounted to 8,300,000l, the 
National Funded Debt being at the outset of the war 
about 72,000,000/., and having decreased but 6,000,000^ 
in the seven years of peace since the Treaty of Aix-la* 
Chapellcf 

« 

♦ Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol ii p. 116. 

t Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, book v. ch. 8. 
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It was also at this period that Pitt commenced his bold, 
yet, as it proved, most safe and wise policy, of raising 
Highland regiments from the lately disaffected clans. I 
liaye already alluded to this measure by anticipation * ; 
let me now add only the glowing words which Chatham 
himself applied to it in retrospect. **My Lords, we 
** should not want men in a good cause. I remember 
^ bow I employed the very rebels in the service and de- 
** fence of their country. They were reclaimed by this 
"** means ; they fought our battles ; they cheerfully bled 
^ in defence of those liberties which they had attempted 
•* to overthrow but a few years before ! " f 

Another measure of public defence was the new mo- 
delling of a national Militia. A Bill for this object, 
which Pitt proposed, had passed the Commons' House in 
a farmer Session, but was rejected in the Lords, mainly 
by the interposition of Lord Hardwicke. It continued, 
however, a favourite object with Pitt, and was again 
introduced by Colonel George Townshend, eldest son of 
.Xiord Townshend, and brother of Charles. There was a 
strong disposition in the House that the new Militia 
might be exercised on Sundays, according to the practice 
of seyeral states abroad, as, for example, several Protes- 
tant cantons of Switzerland. Pitt himself gave a guarded 
consent to such a scheme :(, and the Church at this time 
remained apparently, if not consenting, at least passive, 
but petitions against it came in from several bodies of 
Protestant Dissenters, and the design was dropped. 

* See voL iii. p. 18. 

f Speech in the House of Lords, December 2. 1777. See Thacke-* 
ray's Life, yoL ii p. 389. 

% ** What if they should be exercised on Sundays after Church ?— 
** milefls the Clergy or Dissenters disapproved it ; he would retract 
^ this proposal if it gave offence." (Pitt's speech, December 8. 1755. 
.—Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. i p. 449.) In the Upper House none 
of the Bishops appear to have raised anj objection to the Sunday 
exercising, but Lord Hardwicke siud in the course of his speech : 
** If this institution should be established by a law, I will venture to 
** foretell, that, notwithstanding the injunction to go to Church, ic 
*^ will be a constant fair and scene of jollity in the several jMirishes 
** where those exercises are kept, and the face of religion will soon 
*^be abolished in this countiy." See the corrected report in iho 
parliamentary History, vol zv. p. 739. 
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After many discussions in the Commons, tlie Bill was 
sent to the Upper House, where it underwent aevenl 
amendments, especially the reduction of the number <^ 
militia-men to one half of what the Commons had pro- 
posed, namelj, to 32,340 for England and Wales ; and 
thus the measure became law. During its agitati<Hi and 
its progress it had been most highly popular witli the 
nation at large. No sooner had it passed, however^ than 
it was discovered to press heavily on the very peracms 
who had clamoured for it; and the tide of natiom^l feelii^ 
was completely turned. Several tumults on this accomit 
ensued in the course of the year ; at Sevenoaks, for ex*^ 
ample, the mansion of the Duke of Dorset, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, was in danger from the mob*; and 
it is scarcely possible to conceive how high the popular 
discontent would have risen had the popular desire in 
favour of the Bill as it stood in the Commons been in* 
dulged to its full extent. 

Still greater was the chance of popular disfavour when, 
in the course of the Session, Pitt brought down a message 
from His Majesty, asking for aid in the defence of his 
Electoral dominions; and when^ in pursuance of this 
message, Pitt rose to move a grant of 200,000/1 It passed 
without any opposition, but not without many sneers. 
Fox, above all, was forward in denouncing the inconsis^ 
tency between Pitt's former philippics and his present 
}>roposals. It was, no doubt, easy to contrast the verf 
strong, expressions which Pitt had often let fall against 
Hanover with the no less strong expressions that he now 
began to use in its behalf, — such as that Hanover ought 
to be as dear to us as Hampshire,— or that he would 
conquer America in Germany! Yet, making some 
allowance (and I own no small one) for oratorical ex- 
aggerations, and for Pitt's natural vehemence of temper, 
there appears no real divergence of principles or conduct. 
Pitt's principles were consistently such as before his 
admission to the Cabinet he had explained them to tiie 



• Earl Stanhope to Mr. Pitt, October 3. 1757, and Mr. Pitt's reply. 
See Appendix. In the former debates on this Bill Horace Walpole 
teUs ns that ** Lord Stanhope spoke veil on its behalf." CMmaim, 
vol, il p. 45.) 
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Duke of Newcastle.* He would not support anj English 
war for German objects. He would not show anj pre* 
ference to Hanover abore Hesse or Holland or Prussia^ 
or any other foreign and friendly state. But, although 
he would not consent that Hanover should be the better 
for her connection with England, he would not consent 
tiiat she should be the worse. He would not consent to 
put her below Hesse or Holland or Prussia. He would 
not consent that her Elector should be overwhelmed and 
despoiled merely because our King was asserting the 
interests and the rights of his realm. Now such was 
precisely the case at issue. The French were preparing 
to invade the Electorate, not from any ii\jury, real or 
pretended, which the Electorate had done them, but 
notoriously and avowedly as a sideblow against George 
the Second, — ^as a retaliation for the measures adopted by 
His Majesty in British America and India. Would it 
then be generous, — ^would it even be barely just, — ^to suffer 
the Electorate to fall unaided in a British cause ? 

This clear principle of action, — this broad distinction 
between the wars of 1741 and 1756, — was, I believe, 
accurately discerned by the nation ; nor does it appear 
that Pitt's proposal for assisting Hanover at this juncture 
lost him any portion, however small, of his rising popu- 
lanty. 

Nor can it be pretended that the King, while he re- 
quested the aid of our resources, was sparing of his own. 
The yearly income of Hanover might average at that 
period half-a-million sterling ; of which His Majesty had 
^ver since his accession laid up a considerable share. 
AH this money he now, notwithstanding his parsimonious 
temper, readily applied to the defence of his Electorate. 
A Memorial drawn up by his commands in 1758, and 
shown to Speaker Onslow, states that he had already 
expended in the war 2,500,000ZL, the savings of thirty 
years, besides borrowing 200,000/. in Grermany, and as 
lAuch in England. ^' The King," concluded the Memorial, 
" can do no more himself towards the war ** f 

No sooner had the new administration been installed 

* See ant^ p. 51. 

f Lord Oiford's Memoirs, yoL ii. p. 457. 
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than it had to deal with the case of B3mg. His Court 
Martial was held at Portsmouth, presided over hj Admiral 
Smith, an illegitimate brother of Lord Lyttleton ; it began 
in December, 1756, and continued through great part of 
January. Besides his defence before his judges, the 
Admiral had published a statement in his vindication. 
Thus far he certainly succeeded in proving,-— that many 
and flagitious arts had been employed to blacken him. 
It was shown how his own letters and reports to the 
Admiralty had been garbled and perverted before they 
were allowed to appear in the Gazettes, so as to give 
some colour to the charge of cowardice ; thus the words 
" making the best of my way to Gibraltar " were sub* 
stituted for the passage, <* making my way to cover 
** Gibraltar." Before the Court Martisd many witnesses 
were examined on both sides, eliciting the facts as I have 
already endeavoured to relate them. Towards the close 
of the proceedings an express was despatched to the 
Admiralty in London to inquire, on the part of the 
of&cers of the Court, whether they were at liberty to 
mitigate an article of war on which they had doubts. 
They were answered in the negative. Their doubts 
related to the 12th of the articles, which had been new- 
modelled some years before, and which, to strike the 
greater terror into remiss ^ or careless officers, left no 
alternative but death as the punishment on neglect of 
duty. Thus confined to the rigorous bounds of the law^ 
the Court Martial framed their sentence, fully acquitting 
the Admiral either of treachery or of cowardice, but 
declaring that in their unanimous opinion he had not done 
his utmost, either to relieve St. Philip's Castle or to defeat 
the French fleet. They therefore pronounced that he fell 
under part of the 12th article, and, as the law required, 
adjudged him to be shot to death. But with the same 
unanimity the Court declared that, on weighing all the 
circumstances of the case, they most earnestly recom- 
mended him as a proper object of mercy to the Crown. 

The Admiral's conduct during his imprisonment had, 
on some points, appeared ill-judged and froward, but was 
throughout manly and firm. When one of his Mends 
was endeavouring to inform him, by degrees, of his 
sentence, and dropping a hint of iU news, Byng started, 
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and exclaimed, " What ! they have not put a slur on me, 
" have they ? " — apprehending that they had condemned 
hun for cowardice. On being assured that they had not, 
his countenance at once resumed its serenity, and he 
went to hear the sentence of his death pronounced with 
the utmost calmness and composure. 

In almost any other Court, or almost any other case, 
an unanimous recommendation to mercy from the judges 
would be treated as conclusive. Not so was it held in 
the case of Byng. The English people were still chafed 
at their loss of Minorca, and clamorous for a victim. 
Anonymous letters reached His Majesty's hands, with 
threats, if he should venture to pardon. Hand bills were 
posted up, with the paltry rhyme, and more paltry senti-^ 
ment, — Hanq Btkg, or takb gabs of toub Eing« 
Some of the late administration were base enough to 
hope that the sacrifice of the Admiral would be their own 
vindication. And, above alj, each party was Ipng in 
wait, eager to charge and denounce the others upon the 
slightest symptom as favourers of Byng. 

At this crisis the conduct of Pitt appears to me in no 
small degree deserving of honour and respect. He saw 
the tide of popular opinion running decidedly and 
strongly against Byng. And it was on popular opinion 
only that Pitt himself leant for support. He could not 
trust to dexterous cabals, like Fox, nor to Royal favour, 
as once Granville, nor to patronage of boroughs, like 
Newcastle. Yet this public feeling, which alone had 
home him to office, which alone could maintain him 
in office, he now, when he deemed justice at stake, 
deliberately confronted and withstood. He openly de- 
clared in the House of Commons his wish that the 
King's prerogative might be exerted in mitigation of the 
sentence, adding that he thought more good would come 
from mercy than from rigour. To His Majesty in private 
Pitt detailed whatever other relenting indications had, 
though timidly, appeared in the debate, and said that the 
House of Commons wished to see the Admiral pardoned. 
" Sir," replied the Eng, " you have taught me to look 
** for the sense of my subjects in another place than in 
** the House of Commons." * This answer His Majesty 

* Lord Orford's Memoirs, toL il p. 157. 
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designed as a severe reproof; jet how high is the com- 
pliment which in truth it convejrs ! 

The Boyal ear had been, however, prepossessed bj 
other advisers, and remained deaf to all arguments for 
the mitigation of the sentence* His Majesty appears to 
have entertained the opinion, — ^in common with a large 
Biiyority of his subjects at the time, — that some rigorous 
example was required for the future discipline of the 
Navy. One of Voltaire's tales has well portrayed this 
prevailing idea, when he makes his imaginary traveller 
land at Portsmouth, and witness the execution of an 
Admiral who is shot, as he is told, on purpose to encourage 
the others ! * Voltaire, however, did not confine himself 
to satire on this subject ; having received by accident from 
the Duke de RicheHeu a letter containing some laudatory 
expressions on Byng, he sent it over to the unfortunate 
Admiral to be used in his defence, — an act of mach 
humanity, but of no result.t 

No where did the Admiral find more strenuous inter- 
cessors than among his former judges. Several of the 
Court Martial were constantly urging the Admiralty with 
entreaties that his life might be spared. One of them. 
Captain Augustus Keppel, (flEunous in after years as 
Admiral and Lord) authorised Horace Walpole the 
younger, and he in his turn authorised Sir Francis 
Dashwood, to declare to the House of Commons that 
Keppel and some of his brethren desired a Bill to absolve 
them from their Oath of Secrecy, as they had something 
of weight to say in relation to their sentence. Keppel 
was himself a Member of the House, but too bashful to 
speak in public. Being, however, generally called upon 
to rise and explain himself, after Sir Francis's communi- 
cation, he again expressed his wish, and named four 
other Members of the Court as concurring in it. There 
was here, however, some misapprehension on his part or 
some treachery on their's, since of these four, two after- 
wards disclaimed what Keppel had alleged in their name. 
" The House,'^ says an eye-witness, " was wonderously 

* ** Dans ce pays <p. il est bon de tuer de temps en temps xm. 
** Amiral pour enconrager les autres 1'' (Candide, chap. 23.) 

t Correspondance de Voltaire, vol. iv. p. 424. 432. et 450. ed. 
1825. See also Sir John Barrow's Life of Lord Anson, p. 275. 
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^softened.''* Next day the King sent a message, 
through Pitt, announcing that he had respited the Admi- 
ral's execution while these suggestions for disclosures 
were in progress. A Bill to absolve the Members of the 
Court Martial from their Oath of Secrecy was accord- 
ingly brought in by Sir Francis Dashwood, supported by 
Pitt, and cavilled at by Fox. ^< Is it proper," asked he, 
'' that a set of judges should go about for three weeks, 
*^ hearing solicitations from the friends of the prisoner, 
^ and then come and complain of their own sentence ? " 
The Bill was carried rapidly and tumultuously by 153 
against 23. But in the Upper House it was treated with 
judicial accuracy and precision by two chiefs of the Law, 
—Lords Hardwicke and Mansfield. They examined at 
their Bar separately and on oath every member of the 
Court Martial, requiring answers especially to these two 
questions : " Whether you know any matter that passed 
"previous to the sentence upon Admiral Byng, which 
** may show that sentence to have been unjust? " And, 
" Whether you know any matter that passed previous to 
''the said s^itence which may show that sentence to 
^ have been given through any undue practice or mo- 
^ tive? "I To the genersd surprise every Member of the 
Court Martial, — even Keppel himself,-— answered both 
these questions in the negative. It thus plainly appeared 
that the Bill owed its origin rather to kind feeling than 
to settled judgment, and that its whole foundation had 
now crumbled away ; it was accordingly rejected by the 
Lords, not without some expressions of contempt for the 
haste and heedlessness of the House of Commons4 

No further obstacles interposed, and the completion of 
the tragedy was fixed for the 14th of March. Byng's 
whole behaviour was most manly, — equally unaffected 
and undaunted. A few days before one of his friends 
standing by him said, *' Which of us is tallest?" He 
answered, "Why this ceremony? I know what it means; 
** let the man come and measure me for my coffin." More 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, March 3. 1757. 

t ParL Hist, vol xv. p. 815., &c. 

t ** Lord Marchmont and Lord Hardwicke treated the Honse of 
** Commons with the highest scorn." (Lord Orford's Memohn, 
vol ii p. 487.) 
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than once be declared bis satisfaction that at least be was 
acquitted of cowardice, and bis conviction tbat be had 
acted throughout to the utmost of his ability. These 
sentiments were also expressed in a written paper, which 
he delivered to the Marshal of the Admiralty a few mo-* 
ments before his execution. For some time past be had 
been confined on board the Monarque in Portsmouth 
harbour; be now desired to be shot on. the quarterdeck, 
and not in the place assigned to common malefactors. 
At the appointed hour of noon he walked forth with a 
firm step, and placed himself in a chair, refusing to kneel 
or allow his face to be covered, tbat it might be seen 
whether be betrayed the least symptom of fear. Some 
officers around him, however, represented tbat his looks 
might confuse the soldiers, and distract their aim, on 
which be submitted, saying, ^^ If it will frighten them, 
*' let it be done ; they would not frighten me.'' His eyes 
were bound ; the soldiers fired, and Byng felL 

On reviewing the whole of this painful transaction it 
appears just to acknowledge that, notwithstanding the 
party insinuations of that time, the officers of the Court 
l^Iartial were swayed only by pure and honourable mo- 
tives. They judged right, as I conceive, in pronouncing 
tbat Byng did not do as much as he might have done for 
the relief of Minorca ; they judged right in acquitting 
him both of treachery and cowardice. But they seem to 
me to err when they proceed to apply to the case of Byng 
the severe penalties prescribed by the 12th Article of 
War. They confound the two ideas— neglect of duty 
and error of judgment. It was not from any heedless 
omission tbat the Admiral bad failed to pursue the 
French fieet, or to relieve the English garrison ; it was 
from inferior talent and inferior energy of mind. To 
such deficiencies the 12th article, with its penalty of death, 
was clearly not intended to apply. But further still, 
supposing the sentence passed, it was surely no light 
stain on the Royal Prerogative, or on those who wielded 
it, to set at nought the unanimous recommendation of the 
judges. To deny the claim of mercy in such a case could 
scarcely be palliated even by the strongest motives of 
State-policy. In truth, however, all sound State-policy 
points in the opposite direction. Whenever a dispropor* 
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tionate severity is applied to an involantary fault, tlie 
sure result, after a short interval, is to enlist public sym- 
pathy on the side of the sufferer, to change condemnation 
into pity, and to exalt any ordinary officer, who has acted 
to the best of his small abilities, into the fame of a hero 
and a martyr. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Notwithstanding the readiness that Pitt had shown for 
the support of Hanover, he had by no means succeeded 
in surmounting the aversion of the King. Early in 
1757 His Majesty sent for Lord Waldegrave, as his per- 
sonal friend, to hear his complaints* According to Wal- 
degrave's own testimony (and there can be none higher), 
the King, who had a quick conception, and did not like 
to be kept long in suspense, expected that those who 
talked to him on business should come at once to the 
point. Now Pitt and Lord Temple, being orators even 
in familiar conversation, endeavoured to guide His Ma- 
jesty's passions, and to convince his judgment, according 
to the rules of rhetoric* 

Li the King's own statement to Lord Waldegrave, 
however, a wide distinction was made between Pitt and 
Temple. "The Secretary," said His Majesty, "makes 
" me long speeches, which, possibly, may be very fine, 
*^ but are greatly beyond my comprehension ; and his 
" letters are affected, formal, and pedantic. But as to 
*^ Temple, he is so disagreeable a fellow that there is no 
" bearing him. When he attempts to argue he is pert, 
" and sometimes insolent ; when he means to be civil he 
" is exceedingly troublesome, and in the business of his 
" office he is totally ignorant." Above all. His Majesty 
resented a parallel with which the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had indulged him between Byng's behaviour at 
Minorca and the King's own conduct at Oudenarde in 
1708, giving a preference to the former, and thus leaving 
His Majesty to draw the inference, that if Byng deserved 
to be shot, his Royal Master must deserve to be hanged! 
— ^It may seem incredible that any Minister, even Lord 
Temple, should be thus rash and presuming, yet the 

* Memoirs, p. 90. 
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BBarrative of Lord Orford to that effect will be found 
siibstaxitialiy confirmed bj Lord Waldegrare.* 

In this state of feeling the King proceeded to inqnire 
of Waldegrave how far the Dake of Newcastle might be 
disposed to return to office. Waldegrave replied that the 
Duke was almost equally balanced at that juncture between 
his thirst for place and his dread of danger. ^ I know," 
rejoined His Majesty, ^that he is apt to be afraid, there- 
^ fore go and encourage him ; tell him that I do not look 
** upon mjself as King whilst I am in the hands of these 
^ scoundrels ; that I am determined to get rid of them at 
^ any rate ; that I expect his assistance, and that he may 
^ depend on my faTour and protection." — Newcastle, 
however, continued in all the agonies of irresolution; 
sometimes his ambition and sometimes his fears pre* 
dominated ; and whatever he said one day he was sure to 
unsay the next. Above all, he was daunted at a notice 
in the House of Commons for a Parliamentary Inquiry 
on the loss of Minorca. Of this Inquiry Charles Towns- 
hend had undertaken the management, and it was certam 
to want neither skill nor bitterness in his hands. Now, 
then, the Duke apprehended that were he, by a pre^ 
mature acceptance of office, to incense the opposite party 
beyond all bounds, they might be inclined to press for a 
TOte of censure on his conduct before and during the 
fidege of St. Philip's. K, on the contrary, he remained 
aloof, the result might probably be a vote of acquittal to 
the late administration. On the whole, therefore, and 
after much wavering on his part, both he and Walde- 
grave counselled the King to delay the dismissal of Pitt 
and Temple until after the supplies were voted, and the 
Inquiries closed. 

Another train of events, however, brought matters to 
a speedier crisis. The King had during the winter 
mustered his Electoral army at Hanover for the defence 
of his dominions, and to the command of that army he 
appointed the Duke of Cumberland. The time for action 
was now close at hand, and the Duke's departure for his 
post became of pressing importance. But the Duke had 

* Compare Lord Orford*8 Memoirs, vol. u. "p, 197* with Lord 
WaldegraTe*fl, p. 94. 
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conceived ft strong prejudice against Pitt as an Anti« 
Hanoverian, and felt most reluctant to commence his 
operations with such a Secretary of State to control them. 
He urged the King at all hazards to dismiss his Ministers 
hefore His Royal Highness embarked, and this ini-» 
portunity of a favourite son prevailed over all the die-* 
tates of prudence. 

On the 5th of April, accordingly. Lord Holdemessi 
went to Lord Temple to inform him that the Elng would 
dispense with his further services* It was hoped that 
Pitt would have immediately resigned upon this provo- 
cation, but he wisely resolved to leave the whole respon<* 
sibility of the change with his opponents. A few days 
later he received his expected dismissal, and was forth- 
with followed by Legge and others of inferior note. 
Xiord Winchelsea accepted the Admiralty ; but the Seals 
were offered round and round, and on all sides refused ; 
the offers descended even to the level of Sir Thomas 
Bobinson. Yet the Duke of Cumberland was so ignorant 
or so heedless of the workings of the British Constitution 
as to be full of exultation when he embarked in the midst 
of this uncertainty* ^ At all events," he said, ** the Ejng 
** cannot be in a worse condition than he has been." 
** Yes, Sir," answered General Conway ; " but he will, if 
« Mr. Pitt gets the better." 

The public attention was now turned to the long 
expected and pompously announced Inquiry which was 
to commence on the 19th of April. Of this scene a 
sketch is given us by Horace Walpole, so characteristic 
even of many a later House of Commons and of more 
modern Members, that it must carry conviction of its 
truth and reality to every man of Parliamentary ex* 
perience. ** The House of Commons in person undertakes 
** to examine all the intelligencey letters, and orders of 
*^ the administration that lost Minorca. In order to this* 
** they pass over a whole winter ; then they send for cart- 
*^ loads of papers from all the ofBices, leaving it to the 
*^ discretion of the clerks to transcribe, insert, or omit 
** whatever they please, and without inquiring what the 
** accused Ministers had left or secreted. Before it was 
*^ possible to examine these with any attention, sup* 
" posing they were worth any, the whole House goes to 
" work, sets the clerk to reading such bushels of letters 
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*^ that the very dates fill three-and-twenty sheets of 
'^ paper ; he reads as fast as he can ; nobody attends, 
** every body goes away ; and to-night they determined 
** that the whole should be read through on to-morrow 
*^ and Friday, that one may have time to digest on 
^^ Saturday and Sunday what one had scarce heard, can- 
*^ not remember, nor is it worth while ! And then on 
*^ Monday, without asking any questions, examining any 
*' witnesses, authority or authenticity, the Tories are to 
** affirm that the Ministers were very negligent, — the 
" Whigs that they were wonderfully informed, discreet, 
<< provident, and active ! " * 

Yet such is the Assembly which (admirable as it is for 
the strife and encounter of parties) has again and again 
presumed to array itself against courts of law, and 
believes itself equally or better fitted to dispense impartial 
justice ! 

During the Inquiry Pitt was disabled by gout, and it 
tvas imagined would gladly seize that, ground for non« 
attendance. In truth, his appeared no easy part to play* 
Into whichever scale he threw his weight that scale would 
probably prevail. But if he leaned towards a vote of 
acquittfd he would relieve his rival Fox from danger, and 
might put his own popularity to hazard. If he leaned 
towards a vote of censure, he would close the door for 
ever against any combination with Newcastle and with 
Newcastle's followers. Nevertheless the "Great Com- 
znoner" (for so by a slight anticipation I may already 
term him), disdaining to shrink, appeared in his place, 
and sat through the long and irksome discussion, his 
body swathed in riding coats, his right arm dependent in 
a sling. He showed none of that resentment, none of 
that thirst for vengeance, which so proud a spirit might 
have been expected to feel at so recent, so unmerited, so 
ungracious a dismissal. On the second day, indeed, he 
threatened, with some vehemence, to secede, and publish 
to the world the iniquity of the majority. But, except in 
this sudden sally, his tone was calm, temperate, and 
lenient. He said that he should prefer merely printing 
the examination, and leaving the public to judge for 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, April 20. 1757. 
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themselves* Nor was the coarse whidi the JQEoose of 
Commons finaUj adopted much more decisiTe than this 
suggestion. A series of fifteen Resolutions was passed, 
which, after minutely recapitulating the state of afiairB 
and the distribution of forces in April, 1756^ proceeded 
to declare that no greater number of ships or of troops 
could be sent than were sent to the relief of Minorca. 
This last sentence, howeyer, was not obtained without 
much difficultj; several of the most respectable followers 
of Newcastle or Fox voted in the minoritj on this 
occasion, and manj more walked away without voting, 
thus endeavouring to spare alike their consciences and 
their friends. On the whole, this result might be con- 
sidered in the light of a qualified acquittal, though equidl j 
removed from the vote of approbation which Newcastle 
and Fox had hoped and designed, and from the vote of 
censure which their opponents had demanded. 

Meanwhile the public resentment, like a strong and 
rushing tide, had set in from ail parts of Ite country at 
the news of Pitt's dismissal. The loss of Minorca was 
held forth as only the type of other and greater losses to 
come. Nothing but disaster was foreboded should men 
so much despised as Newcastle or so much hated as Fox 
be entrusted with the supreme direction of the war. In 
London the Common Council met and passed some strong 
Besolutions. The Stocks, now so slightly if at all stirred 
by any Ministerial changes, fell. The chief towns- 
Bath, Chester,^ Worcester, Norwich, Salisbury, Yarmouth, 
Newcastle^n-Tyne, and many more — sent the freedom 
of their city to Pitt. ^^ For some weeks," says Horace 
Walpole, "it rained gold boxes." Exeter, with an 
'■ affectation of old British spirit that looked like parsimoo^ 
in disguise, sent its box of heart of oak. In all these 
•tokens of honour, these tributes of regret, Legge received 
an equal share with Pitt, for, however unlike in talent or 
renown, both were for the moment conjoined by the 
same principles,. and by their common dismissaL* 

* A caxicatore was current at this time, representing IPStt and 
Legge as Don Quixote and Sancho Pan^a in the same frTmnphal 
-ear, -- and adding a well-chosen motto from Jnyenal, ' 

** £t sibi Gonsnl 
** Ne placeat, serms corm portator eodem.** 
(Lord Orford's Memoirs, yoL ii p. SOS.) 
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On the close of the Inqnirj, — that great obstadey as 
it appeared, to any new Ministerial combination^ — the 
'King lost no time in renewing his overtures to New^ 
eastle. It had now become the Duke's wish,— scared as 
be was at the popular clamours, — to attempt a junction 
•with Pitt But finding on application that Htt haughtilj 
insisted on retaining in his own hands the entire direc- 
tion of the war and of Foreign Affairs, and on Newcastle 
confining himself to the special business of the Treasury, 
and even there with a Board composed of Pitf s followers, 
— the Duke broke off the treaty in anger, not yet suffi- 
ciently humbled to consent to be only a nominal Minister. 
Nay, in his first indignation, he even pledged himself by 
a solemn promise to His Majesty, that since the '^ Great 
^ Commoner '^ was thus unreasonable, the Duke would 
never coalesce with him, but would form a Ministry in- 
dependent of his aid. The King's desire at this time 
was to see Newcasde and Fox combine ; but the former 
shrank from any connection with the great and growing 
impopularity of the latter^ Besides, as he reflected, that 
combination had been already tried, — and what effect 
had it wrought? Neither concord in the Cabinet nor 
yet stability in the Partiament. On the whole, then, ex- 
cluding both Pitt and Fbx from his thoughts, Newcastle 
reverted to his first and favourite scheme of governing 
alone, wilh none but dependents and underlings for office 
•in the House of Commons. He resolved, in pursuance 
of these views, to take the Treasury, to appoint Dr., now 
Sir George Lee, as his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
to cajole Sir Thomas Robinson into resuming the Seals. 
To this scheme the King gave his conisent, and every 
thing seemed ready to commence its execution, when ft 
was again suspended on some firesh irresolutions and 
waverings of the '^ aspen Duke," as Horace Walpole not 
unaptly terms him. 

For a long time, amidst all these struggles and inr 
trigues, — nearly three months from first to last, — did 
'England remain without a Government, — while Parliar- 
ment was still sitting, — while there was a formidable 
war to wage. *• In our present unaccountable state," 
writes an experienced observer, '^ no inan knows who is 
*' Minister and who not We inquire here, as the old 

H 4 
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** woman at Amsterdam did long ago, ou demeube ls 
*^ BOTTVSRAJN?*** Yet it is onl J justice to acknowledge 
that this state of no Grovemment, — when the temporary 
holders of office refrained from all great enterprises or 
farsighted views, and would transact none hut the most 
ordinary and needful husiness, — was little, if at all, 
worse than the state of Government when Newcastie had 
been at its head. 

The design of Newcastle to become again the onlj re* 
sponsible Minister seemed to presage great confusion, and 
gave much alarm to all thinking persons interested in 
the permanence of the British Monarchj, Not last 
amongst these were the Princess Dowager and her little 
Council. She resolved to make an effort to show the 
Duke the dangers of the path he was pursuing, and at 
the same time to draw from Pitt, if possible, some miti- 
gation of his terms. For this purpose, and as a mediator 
between them, she pitched upon Lord Chesterfield ; sent 
Lord Bute to sound him, and succeeded in obtaining his 
assistance. " Certainly," says Lord Waldegrave, " they 
*^ could not have chosen a more prevailing negotiatcMr 
** than the Earl of Chesterfield. For, besides being a 
** man of letters and a wit, which carries great weight 
^ and authority with the dull and ignorant, he had £s- 
** tinguished himself as a man of business in many of the 
** highest offices, and, having given up all Ministerial 
*^ views of his own, might now very justly be esteemed a 
** man totally unprejudiced and disinterested. — He wrote 
*^ a very able letter to the Duke of Newcastle, the pur- 
*^ port of which was, that his administration would never 
'^ be strong and permanent till he was firmly united with 
** Pitt and Leicester House." f On the other hand, he 
also exerted his influence with Pitt (of whom he had 
been an early friend and correspondent X\ and prevailed 
upon him to relax a little, and but a very little, from his 
first demands. 

There were undoubtedly at this time the strongest 
reasons both for Newcastle and for Pitt to desire a junc- 

* Lord Chesterfield to Mr. Dajrrolles, Angnst 15. 1757. 

{Memoirs, p. 110. 
See the two first letters in the Chatham Correspondence, dated 
1741. 
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tion. Newcastle bad fallen, and might fall again, for 
want of eloquent support in the House of Commons, and 
of popular favour out of doors. Pitt had fallen, and 
might fall again, for want of that Court-craft, that bo- 
rough interest, that Parliamentary connection, which 
Newcastle had spent a long life and a large fortune in 
acquiring. Singly each was weak; united they would 
be irresistible. And if the Duke could be brought to 
confine himself to his favourite department of patronage, 
<— -to strengthen his boroughs, — to pamper his hangers- 
on, — to make or to unmake tidewaiters and excisemen, 
— Pitt would have power to pursue unchecked his vast 
designs for the nation's pre-eminence and glory. 

Both statesmen accordingly entered more readily than 
might have been at first sight expected into Chester- 
field's views, and held several conferences, under his me- 
diation and Bute's. Articles of peace and amity were 
agreed upon, and a plan of administration was framed. 
But the King disapproving these proposals, and calling 
upon Newcastle to perform his recent and solemn pro- 
misey was met by a direct breach of faith, — the Duke 
now refusing to take part in any administration unless he 
bad the assistance of Pitt and his associates. '^ He has 
** now proved himself," said His Majesty, " what I have 
*^ long thought him, — equally false and ungrateful. I 
^ believe that few princes have been exposed to such 
** scandalous treatment." 

Thus incensed, the King threw himself into the arms 
of Fox, who consented to become Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, while His Majesty pressed upon Lord Walde- 
grave, as his personal friend, the First Lordship of the 
Treasury. It was with great reluctance that Lord Walde- 
grave obeyed; but, once embarked, he acted with both 
spirit and judgment. The Earl of Egremont was to be- 
come Secretary of State, the Earlof Winchelsea to continue 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Earl Granville Lord 
President. All the other arrangements were nearly com- 
pleted, when the Duke of Newcastle, terrified at the pros- 
pect of an administration formed without his aid, had 
recourse to an expedient which he had kept in reserve, 
and which he hoped would effectually embarrass His Ma- 
jesty's affairs. This was to urge on the resignations of 
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those who still remained in office. At his secret insti- 
gation, accordingly, Lord Holderness, the other Secretary 
of State, waited on the King at Kensington to resign hu 
•employment. Such a step at snch a juncture was re- 
sented by his Boyal Master as a signal act of ingratitade, 
Holdemess being a mere cypher in office, and haying beoi 
more than once upheld against powerful representations 
by His Majesty's personal favour and goodness. The 
King, however, behaved with great dignity and t^nper 
on Uiis tr3ring occasion. He did not condescend to use 
reproaches, but stopped short Lord Holdemess*s explan- 
ations with these words : '^ You come here to resign ; I 
^' have no curiosity to know your reasons.^ And when 
Lord Waldegrave immediately afterwards entered the 
closet, the King said, coolly : '^ Holdemess has resigned. 
'< You may think I was surprised, but the loss is boI 
" considerable." * 

No sooner was this step taken than the Duke of New- 
castle, — whose mind, small indeed for every other object, 
was large enough to contain the most various and op- 
posite kinds of fear, — became haunted with the appre- 
hension of incurring the Boyal displeasure. He wrote 
the next morning to Lord Waldegrave, requesting to see 
him before he went to Court Lord Waldegrave 4»]led 
accordingly, when His Grace began by expressing great 
uneasiness lest the King should suspect him of having 
caused Holdemess's resignation. He called God to wit** 
ness, that, far from having given to it any sort of en- 
couragement, it was quite unknown to him till he received 
a letter from Lord Holdemess announcing his resolution 
a very hours before it was executed, — and he b^ged 
Lord Waldegrave to state the case fairly to the £jng. 

They then passed on to other conversation, in tine 
course of which Lord Waldegrave said that certainly the 
King did suspect the Duke of thwarting his business in 
several instances; and that, to give an example. Lord 
Halifax had declined a high appointment on the sole 
ground that he did not think himself at liberty to take 
any without the Duke of Newcastle's consent ^^ His 
*^ Grace," as Lord Waldegrave relates it, " did not 

* Lord Waldegrave's Memoirs, p. 121* 
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' ^ it necessary to make answer to particolar facts, but said 
'. ^ in general that it was hard he should be condemned 
v^ because some gentlemen endeavoured to clear them- 

-^ selves by loading him. That he had given me 

(*^ notice some days ago of a man near the King's person, 
. *^ a £ftvourite, one in whom His Majesty had the greatest 
• ''confidence, who would soon resign his employment;; 
*^ that I might easily guess he meant Holdemess, though 
" he had not named hun ; and that with a single word he 
*^ could cause so many resignations as would give the 
^ Qovat a very empty appearance. I did not think it 
**' necessary to add to his confusion by comparing his 
*^ last words with the solemn declaration which I was to 
. ^ make in His Grace's name concerning Holdemeiis's 
'^ resignation, but contented myself with telling him that 
** if it was in his power to deprive the Eling of his 
'' servants, and if he really intended it, the sooner it was 
^ done the better, that His Majesty might know with 
** certunty what he had to expect, and whom he had 
** to depend on.** 

The prospect of so many resignations, as it grew 
nearer and more certain, daunted in some degree the 
Monarch's resolution. The heart of Fox also failed him, 
notwithstanding the jovial exhortations of Lord Granville, 
and the angry reproaches of the Duke of Bedford. *' It 
'^ Is useless," said Bedford, ''to give ourselves any further 
** trouble, for we cannot possibly go on without a prin- 
■^ cipal actcnr in the House of Conunons, and Fox has not 
*^ spirit to undertake it" On his part the King bitterly 
inveighed against the chief Whig nobility, who, he sai4 
chose rather to be the footmen of the Duke of Newcastle 
than the friends and counsellors of their Sovereign** 
But His Majesty had no longer any alternative but to 
yield. He sent for Lord Mansfield to Kensingt(m, and 
gave him full powers to negotiate with Pitt and Newr 
castle. IxMrd Hardwicke, though declining to resume the 
Great Seal, was zeidous and useful in promoting the 
desired arrangement* Thus, after several days of further 

* CompiunB Lord Waldegrave's Memoin, p. IS3. with Lord Qr^ 
fatSs (toL ii p. 223.). The King rererted more than onoe to the 
fhrsaer ** ^imea c€ the Bnke of If dwcaade*" 
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haggling, the new Ministry was at length completed, and 
kiraed hands on the 29th of June. It was nearly in the 
form that Pitt had from the first prescribed. NemrcastiB 
returned to the Treasury, with not one of his own party 
at the Board, and with Legge for his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Pitt became again Secretary of State ; and, 
as if the better to secure his own ascendency, with the 
cypher, Holderness, for his colleague. Partly from the 
same motive, perhaps, he replaced Lord Anson at the 
Admiralty. Pratt, a most rising lawyer, and a personal 
friend of Pitt, was made Attorney General, and Temple, 
liord Privy SeaL 

But the most surprising appointment was that of Fox, 
who sunk down to Pitt's former post of Paymaster, 
without a seat in the Cabinet. An office then so rich- 
richer probably than any other during the war — might 
be a strong temptation to a narrow or embarrassed 
fortune; and something may also be allowed for the 
different state of public feeling in that age. Yet, un- 
doubtedly, at the present day it would be deemed the 
very extremity of political degradation, that a statesman 
who had led the House of Commons as Minister of the 
Crown, and who had been entrusted by his Sovereign 
with the formation of a Ministry, should consent to forego 
even a seat in the Cabinet, and accept a subordinate 
place, at the bidding and under the control of Mb 
triumphant rivaL 

Thus, then, after such long gestation, and so many 
throes and struggles, came to light the first administration 
of Chatham, — ^the greatest and most glorious, perhaps, 
that England had ever yet known — an administration 
not always, indeed, free from haste or error in its schemes, 
and no doubt owing their success in part to the favour 
of Fortune and to the genius of Generals ; but still, afler 
every allowance that can be justly required, an adminis- 
tration pre-eminently strong at home and victorious 
abroad, — an administration which even now is pointed at 
with equal applause by contending and opposite partiei^ 
eager to claim its principles as their own. How strange 
that at its outset nothing but ruin and disaster were 
foreseen or foretold! No one trusted to the national 
spirit, or dreamed what it might e£fect if vigorooslj 
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tionate severity is applied to an involuntary fault, the 
sure result, after a short interval, is to enlist public sjm- 
pathj on the side of the sufferer, to change condemnation 
into pitjy and to exalt any ordinary officer, who has acted 
to the best of his small abilities, into the fame of a hero 
and a martyr* 
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stantiml nor so recent as might have been desired. Sadt 
being the scheme, the fleet, in the first place, arriTed at 
Aix, a small fortified island off the month of the river 
Gharente ; and the troops on landing gained the works 
after some slight resistance. Strict orders had been 
issued by Mordaunt and Hawke against any irregnlarity; 
yet both the sailors and soldiers who landed found means 
to become furiously drunk, and (as their own countrymen 
admit) treated the miserable islanders with great inhu- 
manity.* It can scarcely be doubted that the news of such 
excesses must have roused the French on the mainland 
to a still more determined spirit of resistance* The next 
point was to attack Rochefort itself. The pilots Thiierry, 
undertook to land the troops within five miles of the city, 
and the Admiral, in aid of the descent, proposed to batt^ 
down the small fort of Fouras with one of his sixty-gun 
ships. But a fatal dissension, too conm«)n in such cases, 
had already sprung up between the land and sea officers, 
between Mordaunt and Hawke. The former, especially, 
pressed the latter for an assurance of his being able at 
any moment required to re-emba1*k the troops, while 
Hawke explained that this, like all other naval operations, 
must depend in some degree on wind and weather. Under 
these circumstances. Sir John Mordaunt, — a general of 
former reputation, but who had recently fallen into a 
nervous disorder, — could not make up his mind to ad- 
vance. One of his officers, Colonel Wolfe, chafed at his 
wavering, offered to make himself master of Sochef<nrt if 
only 600 men and three ships of war were placed at his 
disposal. This spirited offer was rejected at the time, 
but it did not escape either the observation or the me- 
mory of the great Minister at home. Several ensuing 
days were wasted in various councils, resolutions, and 
counter-resolutions, all equally abortive, and leaving to 
the French full leisure to prepare for their defence. At 
length, the finvourable opportunity having passed by, and 
another council being summoned, it was agreed that there 
was nothing left for them to do but to demolish the for- 
tifications of Aix, and to steer back to England. Such 
was the abortive issue of an expedition which had raised 

♦ Hervefs Naval History, vol. v. p. 54. cd. 1779, 
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such lofty hopes, and cost, as is alleged, nearly one milHon 
ef money ! 

Sir John Mordaunt had supposed, a little too hastily, 
that if the expedition failed the blame would recoil on 
tiie Minister who planned it He found, on the contrary, 
wheD. he returned, a loud and general outcry against his 
own misconduct A Board of Inquiry was forthwith ap- 
pointed by the King, composed of three field-officers,-— 
tiie Duke of Marlborough, Lord Greorge Sackville, and 
General Waldegrave. Many witnesses were examined 
before them, and Mordaunt was heard in his own defence. 
Their report, when it appeared, was vague and unded^' 
siye, but seemed to imply some degree of censure. A 
Court Martial was then ordered, and by this last tribunal 
Sir John was unanimously and honourably acquitted. 
The public opinion against him remained, however, tm« 
altered. The truth is, as I conceive, that it is easy to 
draw up in array a long list of insuperable difficulties 
i^ainst ahnost any great enterprise that can be proposed 
in war. How strong a case might not Nelson have made 
against attacking the French fleet at Aboukir or the 
Dtoiah batteries at Copenhagen ! But there will always 
be some spirits (like Lord Peterborough, and unlike ms 
kbsman Mordaunt), that prefer the chance of a victory 
to the certainty of an acquittal. 

Another scheme of Pitt to effect a diversion against 
&e common enemy was to yield Gibraltar to Spain, oni 
condition of Spain assisting England in the recovery of 
Minorca, and taking part in the war against France. 
We learn, from a Mmute of the Cabinet Council at this 
tune, that the cession of Gibraltar on such terms had 
Ibeen unanimously approved by Fitfs colleagues. It may 
remind the reader of a similar overture made by Stan- 
hope in 1718, and like that overture appears open to 
most serious objection. The English Minister conveyed 
his proposal in a secret despatch, dated 23rd August, 
1757, to Sir Benjamin Keene, who was still the English 
i<nvoy at Madrid. According to the information of one 
of his Under-Secretaries, Pitt had bestowed especial care 
on the style of this despatch, and employed three days in 
its composition. But happily for us, perhaps, as it 
proved, the opportunity for such a negotiation at Madrid 
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was no longer favourable. When Sir Benjamin Keene 
first opened the important packet, and perused its con- 
tents, he flung his cap on the ground, and could not for- 
bear exclaiming, '^ Are they mad on the other side of the 
" water ? What can they mean ! It is now too late ! But 
*^ I must fulfil my orders, whatever may be the conse* 
<* quence." * He did accordingly fulfil his orders with 
his accustomed zeal, but found, as he expected, the Court 
of Madrid resolved to maintain its neutrality, and turning 
a deaf ear to his suggestion.f 

. In North America the Earl of Loudoun, lately sent out 
as Commander in Chief, proved no match for the able 
and vigilant Mar(,^uis de Montcalm, the French Greneral 
in Canada. An expedition against Louisburg had been 
planned ; and by meaus of reinforcements from £ngland 
Ix>rd Loudoun had mustered 12,000 men for thli,t object; 
but on receiving some exaggerated reports of the enemy's 
force he became dispirited, and gave orders to retreat. 
Indecision was the ruling fault of his, as of most weak 
characters. '' He is like St. Greorge upon the signposts,* 
said a Fhiladelphian to Dr. Franklin, *^ always on horse- 
f* back, but never advances l^lf. In like manner the 
English troops gave no disturbance to Montcalm in hia 
siege of Fort William Henry, which had been built on 
the southern coast of Lake George with a view to cover 
the frontier of New York, — and the fort was accordingly 
taken and demolished. In the same temper Admual 
Holboume, who commanded the squadron off Louisburg, 
declined to attack the French, because while he hjul 
seventeen ships of the line they had eighteen, and a 
greater weight of metal, — " according to the new sea* 
*^ phrase," says Chesterfield, indignantly, ''which was un* 



* These exclamations rest on the unimpeachable authority of Sir 
Benjamin's chaplain, who was present. See Coxe*s Bonrbon Kings 
of Spain, vol. iv. p. 197. 

t Sir Benjamin Keene to Mr. Pitt, September 26. 1757 (printed 
in the Chatham Papers). This was the last important bnoness in 
"which Sir Benjamin was engaged ; that old and meritorious public 
servant died at Madrid in the December following. He was brother 
of Bishop Keene of Ely, who is far less favourably mentioned. 

i Fi-anklin's Memoirs, part ii. — Grahame*s History of the United 
States, vol iv. p. 4» 
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** known to Blake ! " * It is the peculiar glory of Pitt's 
administration to have delivered us from these new 
phrases and new feelings, and awakened — never again 
to slumber, — the ancient spirit of England. 

But the theatre of the greatest warlike scenes was 
Germany. Frederick, undismayed at the numbers gather- 
ing against him, was the first in the field. He knew that 
forward movements are often the best foundation for a 
successful system of defence. He resolved to strike a 
blow against the Austrian army, while the French, the 
Kussian, and the Swedish were still in winter quarters. 
Early in April his troops, in different divisions, came 
climbing through the mountain passes that guard the 
frontier of Bohemia. They reunited near the walls of 
Prague, and there, on the 6th of May, gave battle to the 
Austrians under Marshal Brown and Prince Charles of 
liorraine. The numbers engaged were nearly 70,000 on 
the Prussian, and nearly 80,000 on the Austrian, side. 
Seldom in modem times has there been a conflict so long 
and so bloody. The fighting continued from nine in the 
morning till eight at night, and, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, the loss of the Royal army was 18,000, of the 
Imperial 24,000 men.^ The chiefs on both sides vied 
vnitx each other in courage and self-exposure ; Marshal 
Brown fell mortally wounded ; the King of Prussia, his 
brother. Prince Henry, and his general. Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, appeared in the thickest of the fight. Still 
more conspicuous was the conduct of Marshal Schwerin, 
a veteran, seventy-two years of age, the first instructor 
of Frederick in the art of war. Seeing the Prussian in- 
fantry waver, he sprung from his horse, snatched a 
standard from an Ensign, and led back his troops to the 
charge with the words, "Forward! forward! my chil- 
" dren I " Forward they rushed accordingly at the well • 
known voice and the bright example, but in the midst of 
their onset four musket balls pierced the heroic breast of 



* Letter to his son, September 30. 1757. He adds, " I hear that 
'* letters have been sent to both (Holboume and Loudoun), with vciy 
** seyere reprimands." 

t Archenholtz, Geschichte des Sieben-jahrigen Eringes, yoL i. 
p. 53. 

TOL. IV. I 
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Sabwerin. Still lie beld up the colours m his 
grasp^ still they waved Qver his lifeless featsres.*, asd kis 
standard became as it were the skroudof this galkiik 
soldier. 

The yictorp, though dear-bought^ was decided in iaTDar 
of Frederick. It would have been coosplete^ bat £at the 
want of a few more pontoons to enable another b€>dj of 
Prussians which had remained beyond the river Moldal^ 
and had borne no part in the Iraittle, to pass Qvec^ sad 
take the enemj in the rear. Had there been these lev 
more pontoons^ the Pirussian writers confidently state ibtt 
not a single man of the Inq>^?mlisfcs could have estaifeAt 
-^that the whole aspect of the war would have change*^ 
—that within a few weeks their King mi^t have £^ 
tated terms of peace to the Empress Queen under tke 
walls e£ Yienmhr As it was, the remains of the ddEeatad 
army had time to scatter akmg the open country, os to 
seek refuge within the ramparts of Fngue, where Fred- 
erick hasfftened to besiege them. Heavy cannott w&t 
brought from Dresden, and the city was bomberded. 
But ano t ber Anatriian axmy under Ililarshal Daioa wai 
now advancmg firom the side of Mor&vi% aad had be« 
reinforced by 16^000 fugitives frooBk the recent eonffiet 
Frederick, mindful of hia own exploit of the pceee&g 
year at the siege of Pima and the battle of Lowosii^ de- 
termined to try once mcare the same IwBardoaB 'ventae. 
He left a psjrt. of his army to ooatinue the eireumvaOa* 
tioo^ and with the remainder marched againat Dmb. 
He found the Austrian Marshal at the head of a-soferior 
army, and, mcHreovev, intrenched, along the steep beighia 
of £oIin. Nothing daunted, Frederick led up his trac^ 
to an assault <»i the morning, of the I8th of June. Again 
and again were they driven back with dreadful slaughter; 
again and again were they urged forward to the chai^ge ; 
but at sunset their repulse became icretrievable; 13^000 
of their bravest coinrades had fallen, and the aurviYon^ 
yielding the victory, withdrew from the fatal field. Their 
officers were deeply dejected. "This is our Pultawa!'' 
inuttered several as they went aloi^. 

* ^ Dm Panier ieanes Monairhen deekte iiu^uid w&dflts seine 
•* todes-ziige." (Archenholtz, voL L p. 50.) 
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The mind oi the King hlmsdf was scaredj less orer- 

whebned at his disaster. It is still recorded of him, how 

next daj at the raUjing place, a village oa the road to 

Prague, he was seen to sit for manj hours oa one of the 

hollowed trees which throi^ont Germaaj and Switsep- 

land serve to colleet and eonrey the monntain rills ; his 

head had sank upon his breast, he uttered no word, he 

made no sign to his attendants, but with his eane was 

mechanically drawing iagares m the sand. From his 

gioamj reveries he was roused by the necessity of aetioB. 

HJe found himself compelled to raise the mege of Fttigne, 

jmd to retire beyond the 'frontiers oi Bohemia^ Never 

did he appear more vigilant in his own duties^ or mon 

severe against the officers who failed in theirs. ]BQb 

brother. Prince Wilham, the heir presun^ptive to the 

Crown, and the great granc^ther of the present ISmg, 

having oommitted some errors, and ineurred some losses 

in the retreat^ was so harshly upbraided by His Migesty 

iJiat he threw up his command, and retbed abuost heart- 

broken to his country seat, where he died a &w mante 

afterward. Yet stiU amidst all these carea and tcarromn, 

these taunts and these partings, Frederick could ind 

delight in composing stanaa after stanza of mawkiflii 

Frendi verses ; and Mb private correspondence preserves 

% tone, not onfy of composure, but of dbeerfuhiess. Thos 

he writes to his frien^ the Earl Marisdml, after the 

battle of Kolin : — " Fortune, my dear Lml, has this ^tgj 

*^ turned her bade upon me. I ought to have ezpeeled it; 

^ Fortune is female^ and I am -axA a man of gallantry. 

^ Fortune now dedares in fovour of the ladies who axe 

^ earxying on war against me. "What do you say to tiiis 

^ecmibinatiim against a Margrave of Brandenburg? How 

^ would the Great Elector, Frederid^ Wilfiani, be as- 

*^ tonished, could he now from his grave see his grandson 

** assailed by the Bussians, the Anstrians, nearly aH Ger- 

^ many, and a hundred thousand Fr^och ! I know not 

whether it will be a disgrace to me to fail be£»e sndi 

odds, but this I do know, that there will be no glory in 
** overcoming me." 

His enemies, indeed, were now closing upon him from 
every aide. The provinces beyond the Vistula became 
the prey of Eussian hordes, to which only one division of 

I 2 
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FlrussiaDS under Marshal Lehwald was opposed. In the 
result, howeyer, their own devastations, and the consequent 
want of supplies, proved a check to their further progress 
during this campaign. In Westphalia above 80,000 
effective French soldiers were advancing, commanded by 
the Mareschal d'Estr^s, a grandson of the famous Minis- 
ter Louvois. The Duke of Cumberland, who had under- 
taken to defend his father's Electorate against them, was 
at the head of a motlej armj of scarce 50,000 men ; there 
were no English beyond the officers of his personal staff, 
but, beside the native Hanoverians, he had several regi- 
ments of Prussians ; he had also Hessians, Brunswickers, 
and many other mercenaries hired from the smaller 
Princes of Northern Germany. His military talents 
were not such as to supply his want of numbers or of 
combination ; he allowed the French to pass the deep and 
rapid Weser unopposed ; he gave them no disturbance 
when laying waste great part of the Electorate ; he only 
fell back from position to position until at length the 
enemy came, up with him at the village of Hastenbeck 
near Hamdn. There, on the 26th of July, an action was 
fought, and the Duke was worsted with Ijie loss of several 
hundred men. The only resource of His Boyal Highness 
was a retreat across the wide Liinebui^ moors, to cover 
the town of Stade towards the mouth of the Elbe, where 
the archives and other valuable effects from Hanover had 
been abeady deposited for safety. 

Hameln, Grottingen, Hanover itself, and soon afterwards 
both Bremen and Yerden, were occupied without resist- 
ance by the French. These fruits of their victory were 
not, however, reaped by their commander in the conflict. 
At this very period a Court intrigue recalled D'Estr^es 
from Grermany*, and shared his command between two 
favourites of Madame de Pompadour, — the Duke de Bi- 
chelieu and the Prince de Soubise, — Bichelieu to act 
against Cumberland, and Soubise against FredericL 
lUchelieu showed himself equally alert in the plunder of 
the conquered province and the pursuit of the defeated 
general. He forced the Duke of Cumberland to retire 

* ^ Le lendemain de la bataille d'Hastenbeck le Marcchal (d'Es- 
^ trees) recat le conrrier qui lai annonyait son rappeL" (Memoires da 
Baron de Besenval, toL i p. 91.) 
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beneath tlie cannon of Stade, where His Bojal Highness 
hoped that he might maintain himself until the approach 
of winter put a dose to this campaign. But the French 
having hemmed him in on all sides, tiiough still at some 
distance, might next, perhaps, have invested a little fort 
at the mouth of the stream of Zwinga, thus cutting off 
the Duke*s communication with the Elbe, and rendering 
useless to him four English men of war which had an- 
chored in that river. Under this apprehension His 
Bojal Highness accepted the mediation of Count Ljmar, 
the Minister of the King of Denmark, and on the 8th of 
September signed at Closter-Seven a Convention with 
the Duke de Bichelieu. The terms were that the aux- 
iliary troops, as of Hesse and Brunswick, should be sent 
home, and that the Hanoverians under Cumberland 
should pass the Elbe, and be dispersed into different 
quarters of cantonments, leaving onlj a garrison at 
Stade. 

At a more recent period one of the greatest authorities 
in war has held that these terms were by no means so 
favourable to the French as they were entitled to claim*; 
but at the time itself the Convention of Closter-Seven 
was denounced both by English and Prussians as an ig- 
nominious capitulation. In fact it would be difficult to 
decide whether this Convention excited most indignation 
at the English Court or at the Prussian camp. Frederick,, 
seeing the whole French force now left at liberty to pour 
on his dominions, exclaimed that we had undone hiuk 
without mending our own situation. Greorge the Second 
lost no time in recalling the Duke to England, and oni 
his arrival treated him with the utmost coldness. When 
the Duke first appeared in the Royal presence, the Kin^ 
never addressed a word to him, but said aloud in the 
coarse of the evening : <' Here is my son, who has ruined 
*< me and disgraced himself! "f The Duke was ill-dis- 
posed to brook such treatment ; he had already, from the 

* " La Convention de Cloeter-Seyen est inexplicable. Le Doc de 
^Cumberland ^tait perda ; il etait oblige de mettre bas les annes et 
** de 80 rendre prisonnier ; il n'etait done possible d'admettre d'autres 
^ termes de capitulation que ceux-la." (Napoleon, Memoires publies 
par Montholon, toL v. p. 213.) 

t Lord Orford's Memoirs, voL il p. 250. 
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kitera he ivoeiTed and the mmofiirs ke heard, formed his 
nesohitMNi, snd this resolntioiL he next mondiig formftUj 
flBBOOBced. He resigiied his post of Captain General, 
his regiment, in short all his military employments. Hie 
Sing was startled, and attempted to alter his determina- 
fMD, hot in Tiin. Thos did tiie harsh victor of CuUoden 
iomnder the dariing pasnon and object of his life, — the 
army,— sooner than submit to what he deemed an nn- 
HMmded aspersion on his eonduct. He lired till 1765 in 
eomparatiTe obscority, and died, perhaps worn out by 
inaetion, in his forty-sixtli year. It is dae to Ihis Prince 
to say, that, aggrieved as he ihoaght himself by the Kii^, 
he never let fall amidst all his irritation a nngle w(»rd 
BMxmsisteKt with Ids strictest dnty as a subject or a son. 
It is also remarkable that of all the Ministers in England 
Ite only one disposed to afford him any countenance or 
protection was Htt^ — the v^ry man whom the Doke had 
always in the most marked manner thwarted and opposed* 
Nay, Pitt had even risked the displeasnre of his Master 
rather than fail in justice to his enemy. When the King 
had told Fitt that he had given the Duke no orders for 
such a treaty, Pitt had answered with irmness ; ** But 
" full powers, ®r, — very full powers ! " 

The Princess Dowager behaved on tlus occasion in her 
nsoal spirit of prudence and caution. When the Duke 
called upon her, and was beginning to mention his reso- 
Ivtion to resign, she rang the bell, and asked him if he 
would not see the children ! 

After the battle of KoHn and the Conveotum of Qoster- 
Seven the portion of Frederick, — hemmed in on almost 
every side by victorious enemies, — was not only most 
dangerous but well-nigh desperate; To his own eyes it 
seemed so. He revolved in his llioughts, and discussed 
with his friends, the voluntary death of Otho as aworlhy 
example to follow.* Fully rescued never to fall alive 
into the hands of his enemies, nor yet to survive any de- 
cisive overthrow, he carried about his person a sure 
poison in a small glass phial. Yet amidst all his growing 
dill&ciilties, and with the prospect of death dose before him, 

* See two letters from Voltaire to Frederick in October 1727. 
(Correspondance avec le Boi de Ptosse, toL i p. SSS — 327.) 
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Ite extnxardamsrj man aerer relaxed either in his poetical 
reerealicBiB or Ms warlike defi%iis. He eonld stiU fiad 
iBMUw auaent i& composing an ode, feeble and profime, 
against Hie Duke of CizEBbexUad.* He eoold stiil witiii 
mdondtable Skiii aad energy make everj preparation for 
enooBntenng Ite Frinee de Soabise. He mardied against 
file Freodi eoaunander nt the liead of onlj 22,000 men ; 
but tiiese were Teterans, traaied in the fBtrietest dis* 
c^fine, aad Ml of oonfidenoe in their daef. Soubise, on 
the other hand, owed his appointment in part to his 
UloBtxioas lineage, as head of the Hcrase of Bohan, and 
still more to Comrt-faToar, as the minion of Madame de 
F6Bpad0ar, bat in no degree to his own experience or 
ab^lles. He had under &s orders nearly 40,000 of his 
c o nnt r y men, and neariy %,O00 trm^s of t^ Empire; 
far HkB Grermanic Diet also had been indiieed to join the 
league agaaast Frederi<d:. On the 5th of NoT«mber the 
two annies came to a battle at Bosbach, -dose to the plain 
sf Lvtaen, where in llie preoeding oentory Gtutavos 
Adolphas eonquered and fell. By the i^kiifal manoevrres 
«f I^«deriok the Ereneh were bironglit to beliere that the 
l^tiSQans intended nothing but retreat, and they advaneed 
in high spirits as if only to pursne liie fngitives. Of n 
mdden l£ey f onnd themselves aifctadced witii all the cobs- 
pacteesp of -discipline, and all the coorage <€ despair. The 
troops of the Empire, a motley erew, fled at l^e first fire; 
WNBe of the S^nch regiments ^owed scaxvely greater 
Steadiness; Soubise was bewildered and helpless; and 
^e roat became nnirersal. So r^id was the Tictory 
that the right wing of the Prussians, under Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, was never engaged at alL Oreat 
niufibers of the French were cut down in their flight by 
the Ptiissian cavalry, not a few perished in the waters oi 
the Saale, and full 7,000 were made prisoners, with a 
large amount of baggage, artillery, and standards. 

* This ode seems intended h a parody ^ de Jeremie et dn dlvin 
** Bamc,'' Here are four of the lewtt hoUiliiig lines 
** Et toi, Stade, r«rdie on notro Sslosnon 
'* Flaga son tabemade «t son sacre Mammon, 
" Helas I mes tristes yenx yenxxnt Us tes gninees 
*' Far des brigands f^n^aas i Paris amenees.'' 
(CEnvres Posthnmes, yoL xy. p. 212. ed. 1769.) 
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It has been said, with great truth and pointy of our 
James the Firsts that he seemed made np of two men,— 
an able well-read scholar, who wrote,— and a drivelling 
idiot, who acted.* The exact converse of this character 
might be aptly applied to Frederick. On the very daj after 
the battle of Bosbach the illostrious victor sat down in 
his tent to write in French rhymes a farewell to the 
French army. So coarse and ribald is this effusion that 
it could only appear in print by the ud of numerous blanks 
and asterisks, and the feebleness of the lines is fully 
equal to their ribaldry.* Alas, for human intellect to 
find even its glory thus blended with its shame ! 

The battle of Bosbach was not more remarkable for its 
military results than for its moral influence. It was 
hailed throughout Germany as a triumph of the Teutonic 
over the GkUic race. It was a victory of their own gained 
by a leader of their own, not by a chief of foreign blood 
and lineage, — a IMlontecuculi or a Prince Eugene. 
Throughout the whole of that great and noble-minded 
people, — ^from the Oder to the Rhine, — ^from the mouth 
of the Elbe to the sources of the Drave,— even in the 
Austrian states themselves, — ^the day of Bosbach was ere 
loDg considered as a common theme of national pride and 
national rejoicing. At this day the fame of Frederick 
has become nearly as dear to all true Germans as the 
fame of Arminius. It was a spell which even Jena could 
not break, and which shone forth with redoubled power 
after Leipsick. Nay, even on the field of Bosbach itself 
this feeling was already in some degree apparent It is 

* Edinburgh Beyiew, No. cxxxii p. 31. 

f S€» the CEnyres Posthumes, vol. xv. p. 217. Ten of the lines 
(which are at least inoffensive) will be a safficient trial of the reader's 
patience: 

** Je vous I'avoue en confidence • 
** Qa'aprds ma longne decadence 
** Ce beau hiorier de ce taillis 
^ Qu'll Totre aspect je recneillis, 
** Je le dois a yotre derri^re, 
** A YOtre manoeuTTe en arridre* 
**' Ah tant qne le sort chmdestin 
** Tons placera dans ma carridre 
** Tonmez moi toujonrs la -visi^re 
** Four le bonhenr du genre homain." 
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recorded how one of Frederick's soldiers, as he stooped 
to make prisoner one of Soubise's, suddenly saw, on 
turning round, the sabre of an Austrian cuirassier waving 
in the air, and ready to descend on his own head. 
" Brother Grerman," cried the Brandenburgher, " let me 
*^ have the Frenchman ! " *^ Take him," answered the 
Austrian, and slowly rode away.* 

So precarious was now Frederick's position that the 
battle of Bosbach, as he said himself, gained him nothing 
but leisure to fight another battle elsewhere.f During 
his absence on the Saale the Austrian armies had poured 
over the mountains into Silesia ; they had defeated the 
Prussians under the Duke of Bevem ; they had taken the 
main fortress, Schweidnitz, and the capital, Breslau ; 
nearly the whole province was abready their's. A flying 
detachment of 4,000 cavalry, under General Haddick, 
had even pushed into Brandenburg, and levied a contri- 
bution from the city of Berlin. The advancing season 
seemed to require winter quarters, but Frederick never 
dreamed of rest until Silesia was recovered. He hastened 
by forced marches from the Saale to the Oder, gathering 
reinforcements while he went along. As he drew near 
Breslau, the Imperial commander, Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, flushed with recent victory, and confident in 
superior numbers, disregarded the prudent advice of 
Marshal Daun, and descended from an ahnost inaccessible 
position to give the King of Prussia battle on the open 
plain. Frederick, who had previously exclaimed that he 
would attack the enemy even though he found them 
entrenched on the church-steeples of Breslau |, was 
overjoyed at the prospect of engaging them on level 
ground. He assembled his officers, and addressed them 
with much earnestness and eloquence, showing the im* 
portance, nay, the necessity to them all, of victory, and 
bidding them repeat his expressions to their men. On 
the 5th of December, one month from the battle of Bos- 

* Archenholtz, vol. i. p. 122. There were two Anstrian cayalry 
regiments at Bosbach among the troops of the Empire, (p. 1 1 6.) 

f " Je n'j gagne que de pouvoir m*opposer avec surety k d'autres 
** ennemis." (Lettre au Meurquis d'Argens, Not. 1757. (Eavret 
Poethnmes, toL x. p. 42.) 

X PreoBS, Lebens-Geschichte, voL iL p. 104» 
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bftci^ the two armies m^ at Leutlien, a small village near 
&eslau, Frederick with 40,000, Friace Charles of Lor- 
raine with between 60,000 and 70,000 men. For several 
hours did the conflict rage donbtfuUj and fiereelj. It 
was decided miinlj bj Sa» skill and the spirit of Ihe 
Prussian Monarch. ^ The battle of Lentfaen," s&js Na- 
poleon, '* was a master-piece. Did it even stand aknie it 
" wouUL of itself entitle Frederick to immortal fame.'* 
In killed, wounded, and taken die Jbistna&s lost no less 
than 27,000 men ; sbove 50 standards, above 100 camioB, 
above 4,000 waggons, became the spoil of the victors; 
Breslau was taken, Sehweidnitz blockaded, ^lesia reco- 
vered ; the remnant of the Imperial forces fled back across 
the moontains; and Frederidc, ailter one of the longest 
and most giorioas campaigns that Historj records, ait 
ki^h allowed himself and his soldiers some r^K»e. 

Jk no oonntrj — scarce ev0i in Fliissia — was the 
fiime of Frederick more eztoHed, more widelj spread, 
more trulj popular, than in En^and. His birfiidaj 
was kept with as much rejoiciiig as King Creorge's.* 
The streets of Lcmdon were iliuminated in honour of 
his victories, and the ^ King of Fkussia * became a 
fibvoarite sign at country inns. Befigious zeal oom- 
hdned in his behalf with miMtarj ardour ; the £uth of 
his fathers was supposed to be his own ; the scepticism 
of the sooffer was fittle known, unless to traveUm and 
statesmen, and he was enthusiasticallj hailed as the Ime 
^ Protestaat Hero." The policy c£ Ihe new administra- 
^on in support of IVnssia met, therefore, widi general 
applause. Early in 1756 Pitt concinded a new Con- 
vention by which England agreed to pay to FkniBsia a 
Subsidy of 670,000/. ; and the money was voted wilh 
searoe a dissentient voice in the House of Commons. In 
fact, from the combination of parties, and the asc^idancy 
of the Great CommoiMr, opfKMdtvMi, even in his alieenoe, 
appeared well nigh defunct or disarmed. On the 2 let ci 

* ** La bataiQe de Lenihen est nn chefKl*<BHTre de sMmyemeBS, de 
** nuuMBnyies et de resoJaiion ; semle «Ile snffirait poor iBunoit>SBer 
^ Fredfiric, et loi donser rmg pansi les phis gnads genenuaL" 
(Memoires poblies par Moq(2icIob, vol v. p. fil5.) Thie battle was 
at first called Lissa from the name of the neighbooziDg woodi. 

t Entick's Histoiy of the War, toL ul p. dO. 
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Marck Walfx^e writes to Mami : ** Mr. Pit!, wlio ii» 
^ been Iftid op with the gout, has been in the House bat 
^ twice ^bis winter; ^ jet not long afterwwds he mdds : 
« Onr nnaaimily is prod^ioncu You would as soon hear 
^ ^ No ' from an old maid as from the Honse of Com- 
** mons ! " • 

The Snbsidj to Frederick was bj no means the onlj 
measnre taJcen in England to support the war in Germanj. 
The King relnsed to ratify the Oonv^xtion of Cioster- 
Seven; indeed, as to seTeral particulars respecting the 
Hessian troops and the observance of the truce, the FVench 
had already infringed it. The Arm j at Stade was ftc* 
eordii^j prepared for a fresh campaign, and a sum ^or 
its maintenance voted by the Ei^sh Parliament.t On 
the reooanmendati<m €i the King of Prassia, its command 
waa uitrusted to Prince Fcfdinand of Brunswick, brother 
of the Duke of that name. Prince Findinaflid, now thirty* 
aeven years of age, had already attained high disdnction 
in die Prussian serviee, and s^ held hi^ rank in it w 
General, and Grovemor of Magdeburg. His military 
tal^its WCTe worthy a pupU of Fi^derick ; in 4he field he 
was ever eahn, collected, skilful, and inirepid. Humanity 
to the ranqui^ied, and consideration for his own officers 
and soldiers, wex« not the least eonspicnous of his many 
good qualities. Amongst the sco&srs at Frederick's 
Court he had been always steady and sincere, though un« 
aflfeeted, in his adherence to Eevealed Edigion. In 
private life his tastes and habits were emch as a great 
General but seldom forms. A shrewd observer, who passed 
tiirongh Brunsvrick a few years a£ter the peace, and who 
was presented to the Prince, thus describes him: ^ He is 
^ of a ceremonious politeness, splendid in his manner of 
^Hving, attentive even to Ihe minutest points of his 
^ ioilet, and fond of variety and magnificence in dress." % 

The command of the Hanoverian army was assumed 
by Prince Ferdinand only a few days a£ber ^be batde of 

* To Sir Honee Mann, Decembor 25. 1758. 

f ''Last week, in the Honse of Commonfii, aboye ten nuUians 
^wero granted, and the whole Hanover army taken into British 
«* pay, with but one single negative, which was Mr. Vyner V* (Lord 
Gheflledieki to fats son, April 25. 1756.) 

J Dr. Moore, View of Society in France, Gennacy, &c. Letter 56.. 
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Bosbach, and his arrival from that field of victory inspir- 
ing the troops with new confidence, he gained almost im- 
mediately several small advantages over the French ; but^ 
severe weather setting in, both generals soon established 
themselves in winter quarters ; Prince Ferdinand at 
Liineburg, and the Duke de Richelieu at Hanover. 

At home the harmony of the Session was scarcely 
broken by a slight disagreement between the two Houses 
on a proposed extension of the Habeas Corpus. The 
original Act in the reign of Charles the Second referred 
only to persons arrested on criminal charges. Now an 
instance had recently occurred of a gentleman being, by 
some mistake, pressed for a footsoldier, and confined in 
the Savoy, when his friends, on applying for a Habeas 
Corpus, found that the case did not come within the pro- 
visions of the Bill. No hardship ensued in this instance, 
because the gentleman thus imprisoned was released upon 
an application to the Secretary at War ; but it tended to 
direct public attention towards the deficiencies of the law. 
Cases were imagined, — without any violent stretch of 
probability, — of a wife wrongfully immured by her hus- 
band, of a daughter by her father, of an alleged lunalic 
by his physician, for whom no redress could be obtained. 
P^tt, the new Attorney General, applied himself with 
zeal to this grievance, and introduced a Bill extending 
the Habeas Corpus to other cases of confinement besides 
those resulting from the allegation of crime. It was a 
noble sight thus to behold the first advocate of the Crown 
appearing the firmest champion against Prerogative.* 
The Bill passed the Commons, — opposed, indeed, by Fox, 
and a very few others, — but supported by the two highest 
authorities then to be found in that assembly, — Secretary 
Pitt and Speaker Onslow. Far difierent was its re- 
ception in the House of Peers. Lords Temple, Talbot; 
and Stanhope spoke well in its behalf; they were speedily* 
overwhelmed, however, by the superior ability and weight 
of Hardwicke and Mansfield. Of the latter, we are told 
by Horace Walpole, although a warm friend to the pro- 
posed extension, '* I am not averse to own that I never 

* Lord Orford's Memoirs, toL il p. 2S7. See also his letter to 
Conwaj, June 4. 1758. 
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** beard so much argument, so much sense, so much oratory 

** united Perhaps it was the only speech that in 

*' my time at least had real effect ; that is, convinced 
** many persons." — Hardwicke unfolded numerous doubts 
and objections of detail ; — how hard to bring up a wife, 
a daughter, or a lunatic, from, perhaps, the remotest 
comer of the kingdom, and at one's own expense, without 
the least satisfaction from the persons who make such 
application, and while there may not be the slightest real 
grievance in the case ! He acknowledged that he had, 
indeed, long been sensible of one defect in the law of 
Habeas Corpus, and wished it to be supplied, but he found 
not the least provision for it in the present Bill, — and 
that was, a power to a single Judge, during the vacation, 
to enforce a speedy return to an Habeas Corpus writ* 
On the whole, he prevailed upon their Lordships to take 
the opinions of the Judges; but these opinions, sepa- 
rately delivered, proved to be discordant and inconclusive. 
Still following Hardwicke's guidance, the Peers then 
threw out the Bill, but directed the Judges to prepare 
for the next Session another Bill, extending the power 
of granting and enforcing the writ during the vacation. 
Such an order served at the moment to allay the popu* 
lar excitement ; and that once appeased, no further pro- 
gress was made with the promiseid measure. 

It may be observed, I think, without injustice, that 
the course pursued by the Peers in regard to the Habeas 
Corpus Act has not been honourable to their judgment or 
consistent with other parts of their conduct. £ven in 
the original measure under Charles the Second the Bill 
had passed their House only by trick or chance. Bishop 
Burnet tells us, how, upon that division. Lord Grey, the 
teller in behalf of the Bill, availed himself of the eccen- 
tricity of his colleague. Lord Norreys, an odd, absent man, 
to reckon a corpulent Peer who walked in as ten votes in- 
stead of one, — how the miscalculation passed current,— 
and how it decided the success of the measure, f Li 1758 



♦ From Lord Hardwick*s original notes ; Parliamentary History, 
▼oL XV. p. 897. 

t History of his Own Time, voL ii. p. 256. ed. Oxf. 1833, with a 
note of Speaker Onslow in corroboration of the story. 
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we find no friendlj sjAiit to its extenaion and support. 
It was not tiU 1816 that nesrlj the same amendmaat as 
Fratt had proposed, coupled with Lord Hardwi<^'s sug- 
gestion, was again introduoed b j Serjeant Ondow, whsn 
it passed without much opposition or notice^ or any xe» 
newed reference to the Jnidges.* 

The internal tranquillitj of England, — where aD 
partie., Whig or Tory, were r*pidly Uending i^ n 
emulous supp(»i of Pitt, — was set off as with a foil hy 
the rising troubles of Ir^and. The Doke of Bedford, tiie 
new Lord Lieutenant, himself of yiolent passioiis, was ill- 
fitted for quelling or directing the passions oi others» But 
with all his foults of temper he was an honest and honoop- 
able man, and had entered aa his Yice-Boyaltjr with iqp- 
right intuitions. He had professed and resolved to ob- 
s^ye a complete neutrality between the contendhig 
parties* He had b^un with exaeting strict atteadaaee 
at their posts from a& persons in gItiI empioyment^ and 
refusing leaves of absence to officers and chaplains of 
regiments; nor did he omit, — fincKng the reyeaue bur- 
dened with so manj useless charges, — seme aagfjdiBr 
tribes against Irish pensions* Usfortmiattely' he was too 
mneh undar the influence of his Seeietsry and fkvonifee^ 
^gbjy a gaj, jovial, not o ver-scmpnloos plaoesna. Wtt 
such a counselor the rigid Tirtae of the new Lord lisn- 
tenant speedily relaxed. The Queen Dowager of Brossia 
had latelj die^ and by her denuse there rererted to the 
Crown a pension oi SOQL a jear, which had been secre^ 
granted to her on the Irish Establishment at the period 
o£ her ill-treatment by her harsh and pennrioos fansbond. 
This penn<m Bedford was persuaded to ssk tor Lady 
Betty Waldegrave, nster to his Dui^ess^ He obtsoied 
it, — but immediately ronsed against his govermnent 
whatever of patriotism er of public spirit was then to be 
found in Ireland. In like manner his views of poblie 
policy, so lofty at the outset, speedily dwindled into do- 
natives and quiet. This appears from his own private 
Diary of May 24. 1758. '' As things are circumstanced, 
*' business may be easily carried on the next Session^ but 

* Hansard's Debates, Febmaiy 14. 1816. &c. See abo Bhck- 
stone's Commentaiiea, yol. iii p. 138. ed. 1835. 
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the leading people most bare DOircEtms. By 

these means Hia Majesty may do what he pleases with 
** this ecMmtry." * Nor was His Graee more steady in 
his purpose of strict impartiality between the faetionSr 
These were at that tisae three ia the Lrish Pariiament ; 
firsty that of the Primate Stone; seecmdly, that of the 
Speaker P<MiaaBhy ; thirdly^ that of Lord Eildare, the 
head of the great family of Fitzg^ald. Towards this 
last party the Lord Lieotenant ere long began strongly 
to indbfue^ on aecoant of his friendship with Fox, whose 
aister4n-kkw was the wife of Kildare. 

It must be aduowledged as strange, and bnt little to 
tbe credit id Irish politics at this tim^ to find an Arch-* 
lufihc^ and a Speaker the chiefs of the riyal Parlia- 
Bientary cabahL The former evil had been fomented 
ftTowedly, and as a matter of design, by the late Primate 
Boaker. ^^The Bishops here^" says he, in eoe <fi his 
inters, '^ are the persons on whem the Groyenunent most 
<« dep€»d for doing the pnblie business." f It was an- 
oJter of Boulter's maiima to place the Imh mitres on 
none but Ea^ish heads :^ — to strengthen, as it was eaUed, 
the* Engliah interest, — a most false and snicidal polky. 

Two other pec^arities of the Irish Grovermnent at 
this period, thoagh £Bar less important may yet deserve a 
msiBing notibtt. It was usual fsxr every Lord Lieatmiaat 
to absoit himself from his post daring the second year of 
kis Yiee-Boyalty, so as to pocket its salary without in- 
evrnBg its ezpenees.! — The choice of the Secre ta ry de- 
pended solely OS the Lord lieatenaat, instead of being, 
as n&vr, a solved of care: and litoa^ht to the Ihrime Mi- 
mister ; a ehaage which indicates a far cKfferent degree 
and direetiaa of reqionsibality in the inferior officer.) 

* Bedford Conespondence, ^voL n. p. 335. 

t To the Dnkfi of Newcastle, Aptil 30. 1728.— Bolster's Lettoi^ 
voL i p. 238. 

{ 'DiuB, for instance, on the dangerous illness of the ArcfalMshop of 
Dnblin, Salter writes, ** I hope that no native will be thought of 
^ for that place." (To the Bishop of L(mdon, December 21. I72&) 
See also TfalTaTn's Gonstit. Hist., vol. iii p. 542. 

§ This is stated incidentally, and as a matter of cooner ia Lend 
Oiford's Memoirs, toI. ii p. 279. 

jl We may trace the trangition state (as a gedogist woold tenn it) 
between the two systems in a letter ^om Mr. Pitt to the Duke of 
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The Parliamentary History of Ireland, which ends 
with the Union of 1800, can scarcely be said to com- 
mence until 1753. Previous to that year there had 
been occasional and violent outbreaks, as in the case of' 
Wood's half-pence, — there had been little confederacies 
of family interests stk'uggling for places and pensions,-— 
but no regular and systematic party combinations. It is 
observed by a contemporary, that up to 1753 the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons had never been able to 
muster above twenty-eight steady votes against any Gro- 
vernment* ; but so rapid was the rise in importance of 
the Irish House of Commons that a borough sold in 1754 
for three times as much money as was given in I750.t 
The troubles of 1753 had begun by a quarrel between 
Lord Greorge Sackville, the Secretary under the Vice- 
Eoyalty of Dorset, and the Speaker Boyle, both men of 
ambition and ability. In 1756 Boyle was quieted by the 
Earldom of Shannon, and a pension of 2fiOOL a year; 
but this example of rewarded faction in the Chair was 
tempting, and, as we have already seen, was followed by 
his successor. Violent as were these altercations, many 
of them turned on truly trifling points. The only one of 
real importance was the disposal of the surplus revenue. 
This the House of Commons wished to apply to ^e 
liquidation of debt. The Government concurred in this 
mode of application, but contended that any surplus of 
revenue belonged of right to the Crown, and could not 
be disposed of without its consent and approval It was 
from the looseness of practice in Ireland as to clauses of 
appropriation that sprung this controversy, which could 
never have arisen according to English forms. In the 
result the Castle (for so the Government was termed at 
Dublin) carried by narrow majorities some votes in fa- 
vour of its authority; but the real victory remained 
with its opponents, who took care, by strict application 
of the revenue, to guard against the recurrence of any 
unapplied surplus.} 

Batland, October 28. 1785. (Correspondence privately printed, 
1842.) 
* Lord Orford*8 Memoirs, vol. i p. 245. 

I Hardy's life of Charlemont, vol. i p. 82. 
Hallam*8 Oonstit. Hist voL liL p. 543. 
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Tumults, though petty, and almost confined to Dublin, 
yet indicating the growth of popular ferment, kept pace 
with these Parliamentary discussions. Thus in 1754, 
an actor at the Theatre having refused to repeat some 
lines which appeared to reflect on men in office, and 
Sheridan, the ]Si£anager, not coming forward to justify the 
prohibition, the audience demolished the inside of the 
house, and reduced it to a shell. Thus also in 1759 the 
idea of «n union with England was afloat; the English 
Government was supposed to entertain some such view ; 
and one of the principal Irish Peers, Lord Hillsborough, 
had let fall an expression in its favour. Immediately all 
Dublin caught the alarm ; the quiet citizens protested ; 
the mob rose in arms* The rioters possessed themselves 
of the principal streets leading to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, stopped the Members as they passed along, and 
obliged them to take an oath that they would vote against 
an Union. This oath they administered, amongst others, 
to the Lord Chancellor and to the Bishop of Killala. 
Several persons were stiU more roughly handled. They 
stripped of his clothes one Eowley, a rich Presbyterian, 
and were proceeding to drown him in the Lifley, when 
they were, though with difficulty, dissuaded. Lord In* 
chiquin was despoiled of his periwig and red riband be* 
fore the oath was proposed to him for repetition. His 
Lordship had an impediment in his speech ; the rioters 
mistook his stammering for doubt and hesitation, and they 
would probably have torn him to pieces had not some one 
in the crowd called out that his name was O'Brien, upon 
which their fury was turned to acclamation. They next 
forced their way into the House of Lords, where they 
found Lord Earnham taking the legal oaths on the death 
of his father, instead of which they made him take their's. 
Their recklessness, as usual, growing with its own in- 
dulgence, they proceeded to various other acts of gross 
outrage in the Upper House, placed an old woman on 
the Royal Throne, and brought her pipes and tobacco. 
Meanwhile the Privy Council had been hastily called 
together, and advised the smnmoning a troop of horse to 
the rescue. This was done accordingly, though the 
troopers were ordered not to fire ; but, riding in among the 
mob with their swords drawn, and cutting and slashing, 

VOL. IV. K 
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they did not quell the tumult until after the loss of fifteen 
or sixteen lives.* 

It is one among the evils of long-continued misrule^ 
that any departure from it seems at first almost as hurt- 
ful and as hateful as itself. Scarce ever in the early 
periods of national release do we find a just mean be- 
tween servitude and turbulence. The rising aspirations 
of the Irish for freedom wefre manifested at this time by 
the rankest faction in their Parliament, — by Ihe most 
wanton riots out of doors. Nor is it less remarkable 
how seldom these throes and struggles of the infant Op- 
position were aimed against any of the true points of 
their misgovemment. For the misgovemment of Ireland 
at that period was undoubtedly great and grievous, from 
whatever aspect we may choose to view it. If we fedt 
any sympathy or relenting towards the great mass of the 
population, -— the Roman Catholics, — if we detest op^ 
pression even where it profits us, — if we de^m it unwise 
to exasperate by ill-treatment their, or any other, creed 
into a party-symbol, — if we think that their peaceable 
conduct during the two insurrections of 1715 and 1745 
might have inspired some confidence or deserved some 
favour, — we shall mourn to find that they were still 
denied by law the education of their children, — that no 
Papist was allowed to keep a school, or to send his family 
for instruction in his tenets beyond seas, — that a lady 
holding such tenets, and left a widow, could not be ganx* 
dian to any child, not even to her own, —that on suspi- 
cion as to any of these things the burden of proving ike 
negative was thrown on the accused, — that conversion 
to the Protestant faith was rewarded as a merit, and con- 
version from it punished as a crime, — that among the 
holders of real property a Protestant son was enabled is 
a manner to disinherit a Papist f ather, — * that no new 
lands could be acquired by the proscribed party, except 
on short terms and rents not less than two thirds of the 
full value, -— that two Justices might at any time search 
any of their houses for arms. Blackstone himself could 
only excuse such statutes on the plea that they were 

* Lord Orford's MemoirSi vol. I p. 338., vol il p. 401 — 407. 

: . . . I 
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seldom exerted to their utmost rigour.* — But if, on the 
contrary, we incline to think that such severities were 
justified, either by the duty of religious conversion or 
by the danger of Stuart Pretenders, we shall, even from 
that point of view, find abundant cause to condemn the 
slackness of the ruling powers towards accomplishing 
their own designs. — We shall concur with the excellent 
Bishop Berkeley in lamenting the neglect of the Irish. 
language, the absence of all missionary zeal, the fre- 
quency of pluralities and non-residence at that time 
among the Clergy, f — We shall join a most accomplished 
Lord Lieutenant in desiring measures for the education, 
on right principles, of Connaught and Kerry. ^^ Let us 
** make them know," he says, '^ that there is a God, a King» 
" and a Government, — three things to which they are at 
" present utter strangers." J — We shall grieve to behold 
the Protestant Chiurter-Schools, intended by Primate 
Boulter as the most powerful engine of national conver* 
sion, so. often dwindling into mere petty instruments for 
personal advantage. — We shall inveigh against those 
factious schisms and sdfish aims which so long divided' 
and disgraced the dominant party, and which at length 
have opened an ever-widening inlet to the vanquished. 
Ilow dark a shadow have such bygone abuses cast for- 
ward, even over our own times ! How large a share of 
the furious animosities which still prevail in Ireland are 
clearly owing, not to any actual pressure felt at present, 
but only to the bitter recollections of the pastt 

* Comment, toL ir. p. 56. ed. 1825. According to Montesqniear 
*! Ces loix sont si reprimantes qu'elles font tout le mil qui pent sft 
** faire de sang-froid." (Esprit des Loix, livre xix. ch. 27«) 

t Berkeley's Works, yoL il p. 381, &c. ed. 1784. 

t Earl of Chesterfield to Bishop Chenevix, October 8. 1755. 
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CHAPTER XXXV* 

The warfare of 1758 was waged through all the four 
quarters of the globe. In India, as we shall more fully 
see hereafter, the Gallic power had begun to sink before 
the fortune of England and the genius of Clive. — la 
Africa the French had succeeded in engrossing to them-* 
selves the gum trade, along five hundred miles of ooast^ 
from Cape Blanco to the river Gambia ; thej had built 
Fort Louis within the mouth of the Senegal ; thej had 
fortified the island of Goree. The idea of dispossessing 
them from these important settlements was first conceived 
by Mr. Thomas Cumming, a Quaker merchant Peaceful 
as were both the tenets of his faith and the habits of his 
calling, he was not withheld by either from framing a 
scheme of military conquest.* lliis scheme he submitted 
to the Boards of Trade and Admiralty. It was approved ; 
and a small squadron was despatched, under Captain 
Marsh, having on board Mr. Cumming himself, and a few 
hundred marines. On the 23d of Apnl they appeared in 
sight of St. Louis, and no sooner were their forces landed 
than the French, finding themselves unequal to resist** 
ance, agreed to a capitulation on honourable terms. 

The English armament was itself, as it proved, in<* 
adequate to the further conquest of Goree ; but later in 
the year a fresh armament on a larger scale was de- 
spatched from home, — the command being entrusted to 
Commodore Keppel, the same officer who had sat on 
Byng's Court Martial. He had on board 700 men of 
regular troops, while the French garrison of Gt>ree could 
not muster half that number. The attack took place on 

* When taunted with this religions inconsistency, Hir. Cnmming 
used to answer bj exclaiming that his military schemes, if there were 
but the blessing of Frovidence npon them, might all be accomplislied 
without shedding a drop of human blood I (See an apologetic note 
in Smollett's History, book iii ch. ix* sect. L) 
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the 29tli of December, For several hour? the British 
ships poured in their broadsides, while the fire was 
briskly returned from the batteries on shore; but the 
former at length prevailed; the French Governor was 
compelled to strike his colours, and surrender at discre- 
tion* During the conflict the opposite shore of the Con* 
tinent had been lined with crowds of negroes, who 
expressed their interest or surprise \>j loud shouts and 
imcouth gesticulations,* 

America became the scene of greater operations, Ktt 
had early directed his attention to this quarter, had 
planned the conquest of Cape Breton and St. John's, had 
sent out considerable reinforcements, and what was, per- 
haps, still more effectual for success, had recalled the 
JSarl of Loudoun, As the commander of the intended 
expedition, his good judgment selected for the army 
General Amherst, afterwards Lord Amherst; for the 
fleet, Admiral Boscawen, Wolfe likewise, who had at* 
tracted Pitt's notice by his behaviour before Bochefort^ 
was despatched with the rank of Brigadier General, and 
as second in command. In these military appointments 
Fitt disregarded the claims of seniority, passing over 
many officers of older standing, but inferior meritf* 
This principle of selection (but skilfully and sparingly^ 
applied) was, no doubt, among the main causes at thi» 
period of the sudden revival of the British spirit, and 
the surpassing glory of the British arms. The claims of' 
patronage were now as little heeded as those of seniority. 
It was no longer asked, as under the Felhams, before aifci 
oflioer was named : In what borough or county has he- 
Totes? Of what Duke or Earl is he cousin? — Every^ 
man in the public service now felt that a superior ey& 
was upon him, quick to discern and ready to reward his 
deserts ; with such an impulse he soon went beyond the 
line of mere cold, strict, formal duty ; he set his whole 
heart and soul to the business, and ere long Victory came 
to crown his exertions, 

* Groiee had been first planted hj the Dutch in 1617. In 1677 it 
fen into the hands of the French under the Ck>unt d'Estrees. The 
name ib derived from Goeree^ in Dutch '* a good road for shipping,** 
(Entick's History of the War, vol. iiL p. 270.) 

f Lord Oxford's Memoirs, voL ii. p. 261* 
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The armament under Amherst and Boscawen was 
assemhled at Halifax, consisting of 160 sail, and of 12,000 
:8oldier8. On the 2d of June it came to anchor within 
seven miles of Louisburg, the capital of Cape Breton. 
The land-defences of this place had been carefully 
Btrengthened by the French in expectation of an attack; 
five ships of the line were drawn up in the harbour, and 
the garrison, soldiers and . marines together exceeded 
6,000 men. It was with much difficulty and after stout 
resistance that the English effected their landing. Wolfe 
"was the first to spring from the boats into the raging 
8ut£y and cheer on his soldiers to the charge. During the 
-whole siege his ardour and activity were equally con- 
spicuous* The conduct of General Amherst also deserves 
lugh praise ; and a most cordial co-operation, — another 
proof how judiciously the chiefs had been chosen, — pre- 
.vailed between himself and Admiral Boscawen. For the 
4)esieged, they kept up their fire with much spirit, and 
attempted several sallies, but before the close of July, 
many of their cannon being dismounted, and divers prac- 
ticable breaches made in the walls, they were compelled 
to capitulate. The garrison became prisoners of war, 
and were transported to England. Besides the ships 
-captured in the harbour, a large amount of stores and 
. ammimition was found in the place. The whole island 
of Cape Breton submitted on the fall of its capital, and 
the island of St. John's followed the fate of Cape Breton, 
.being occupied by Colonel Lord Bollo with a detachment 
of troops. The name of St. John's was afterwards, in 
compliment to the Royal Family, altered to Prince Ed- 
ward's Island. These happy news were transmitted to 
England through Captain Amherst, brother of the Grene- 
ral and father of the present Earl, and he was also 
r entrusted with eleven pair of French colours taken at 
'Louisburg. These trophies were, by His Majesty's com- 
ixoand, carried in procession, with kettle-drums and 
trumpets sounding, from Kensington Palace to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and there deposited amidst a salute of cannon 
and other public demonstrations of triumph. Nor wer^ 
such rejoicings confined to London ; a great number of 
other towns and corporations lighted bonfires in the 
streets, and sent addresses of congratulation to the Kingl 
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. On the contm^Bt of America General Abercrombie 

f had become senior officer by the recall of Lord Loudoun. 

<Mr. Pitty though not willing to entrust him with the en- 

..t^rprise against Cape Breton, had proposed to him a 

inore limited and less airduous sphere for his operations, 

— to reduce the French forts on the Lakes George and 

.Champlain, and thus op^n a way for the future conquest 

of Canada. Accordingly the General began his march 

'from New York at the head of 6,000 regular troops and 

IO9OOO provincial militia. With these he embarked oh 

^Lake (^orge,. his main object being Ticonderoga, a 

•jstrong fo^ on a neck of land between Lake George and 

4lAke. Champlain. The English effected their landing 

without hindrance, and gained some advantage Over the 

J'rench in a petty skirmish, in which, however. Lord 

JBowe, one of their ablest officers, fell. *' His life,'* says 

jui historian, " had been long enough for his honour, but 

M not for his country."* Tlie enemy were scarce. 4,000 

^strong, but headed by their Commander in chief the 

fMarquis de Montcalm, and occupying a strong entrenched 

,<caanp close upon the fort. Their breast-works were 

eight feet in height, and had in front barricades of felled 

trees, with the brancheis outwards. So misinformed or 

«o presumptuous was General Abercrombie, that he ex- 

«pected to force this strong position by musketry alone, 

lind resolved to conmience his attack without awaiting 

his artiUery, which, for want of good roadJB, was yet 

Jagging in the rear. Thus, cm the 8th of July, the British 

Ixoops marched up to the onset with undaunted courage 

and bravely continued the fire for several hours ; but the 

{difficulties before them proved insurmountable, and they 

^ere at l&igth withdrawn, after a loss, in killed and 

«rottnded> of nearly 2,000 men. The General, who is 

aecQsed of never having approached the scene of actual 

conflict nearer than the post of Saw^Mills, two miled 

flistant f, was as precipitate in his final retreat as in his 



* Annual Begister, 1758, p. 73. This useful compilation begins 
with 1758, fli&d has been continued by different hands until the pre- 
fent time. The earlier narratiTes (ascribed principally to Burke) bm 
written with great spirit, and compiled with great care. 

t Entick's Hiatoiy, toL iii. p. 258. 
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£r8t attack. Far from seeking to retrieve his disaster, or 
making use of his greatly superior force, he hastened to 
Te*embark his men, and to return whence he came* So 
headlong was his course, that, as an officer present in* 
forms us, a great number of entrenching tools, and 
several boatloads of provisions, were left behind ;— '* all 
^strong indications," he addsy ^of an unaccountablo 
^ panic." 

At Philadelphia a much less considerable force had 
been assembled under Brigadier Forbes, and had received 
orders from £ngland to advance against Fort Duquesne. 
This line of march, destitute at that time of all nulitafj 
Toads, and beset with morasses and mountains, was 
fraught with no common difficulties; these, however, 
were courageously overcome, and, as the English ap« 
preached, the French garrison of Fort Duquesne,-* 
struck with alarm, — dismantled their works, and with* 
drew. Thus, on the 25th of November, Brigadier Forbes 
took peaceable possession of the placCr He repaired this 
fort, the contention for which had been one main cause 
of the war, and, with the unanimous concurrence of his 
officers, altered its name to Pittsburg,— a well-earned 
compliment to the Minister who had planned its conquest; 

In England, Mr. Pitt, undeterred by the failure before 
Bochefort, was still firmly bent on expeditions to the 
coast of fVance. A formidable armament assembled at 
Spithead, its precise destination remaining strictly secret^ 
No less than 14,000 troops of the line and 6,000 marines 
went on board ; having for their chief, Charles, second 
Duke of Marlborough, a man, beyond all question, brave^ 
good-natured, and generous, but of no shining talents in 
the field or elsewhere. Second in command was the lat6 
Secretary for Ireland, Lord George Sackville* With 
these embarked a crowd of high-bom volunteers, «— ** the 
** purplest blood of England," says Horace Widpole.*-^ 
At the head of the naval branch was Ck>mmodore Howe $ 
Lord Anson also embarked with the expedition, but stood 

* To Sir H. Mann, June 11. 1758. This phrase is derired from 
the Sangre Azvl of the Castillians,— a phrase by virhich thej expreiB a 
descent 

** Through the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain.** 
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out to sea with the krger ships. On the 5th of June 
the transports cast anchor in the Bay of Cancalle. Next 
day the troops, being set on shore, were led by the Duke 
of Marlborough against St. Male. The strength of the 
fortifications precluded a ooup bb main *, but the Duke 
set on fire and destroyed, almost under the cannon of the 
place, a great quantity of naval stores, three ships of war, 
and about 130 privateers and trading craft. After thia 
feat the troops were quietly re-embarked. The armament 
in its further progress appeared before both Granville and 
Cherbourg, but was restrained from any attack by the 
state either of the weather or the works. On the 1st of 
July it was again anchored safe at Spithead. There is 
no doubt that the damage done to the French shipping 
had been considerable, and that the apprehension or the 
approach of this expedition had effectually withheld the 
iVench from sending any succours to Germany, This 
effect was frequently and warmly acknowledged in Prince 
Ferdinand's despatches* On the other hand, it can as 
Httle be denied that the results of this great armament 
were far from corresponding to the sums it had cost, or to 
the hopes it had excited, Mr. Fox, and other grumblers, 
called it breaking windows with guineas, and applied the 
fable of the mountain and the mouse.t Moreover, the 
speedy re-embarkation of the troops, which must attend 
this kind of warfare, has always an appearance of flight, 
and affords matter of triumph to an enemy. The ICng 
remarked of this expedition very sensibly : " I never had 
** any opinion of it ; we shall brag of having burnt their 
•* ships, and they of driving us away," J 

Next month, however, the attempt was resumed with a 
smaller force. On this second occasion the command had 
been offered to Lord George SackviUe, but he, preferring 
to serve under the Duke of Marlborough in Germany, 
replied that he was ^^ tired of buccaneering ! " The com* 

* " Snr le pins grand de ces ilots de granit on a bati St Male, qui 
** fk maree haute ne tient k la terre que par la grande route. • . . •— 
** A mUree basse le parapet est souvent a soixante pieds des flots.** 
(Memoires d'un Tonriste (M. Beyle), yoL il p. 144. ed. Bruxelles, 
183S.) 

t Lord Chesterfield to his son, June 27. 1758* 

1^ Lord Orford*B Memoirs, vol ii. p. 305* 
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fmaiid, therefor^ deyolyed on Gen^ral'Blighy a worn-out 
Toteran. With him embarked the young and high-spirited 
Prince £dward, next brother to the Prince of Wales. 
•The troops being set on shore near Cherbourg^ found the 
'town forsaken by the garrison, and proceeded to destroy 
'the forts and the basin. So strong and compact was the 
^masonry of the latter that for a long time it baffled the 
miner's tools. It bore an inscription commemorating its 
construction through the orders of Cardinal fleury and 
:.the plans of Marshal Asfeld, and announcing that it 
*stood for all eternity *;-'<^ that eternity, as it proved, 
lasted less than thirty years!- 170 pieces of iron cannon 
were destroyed; twenty-two of fine brass were embarked, 
and afterwards carried with great pomp and procession 
through the City of London to the Tower. But whaterer 
^glory might redound to the British troops from such tro- 
^phies became tarnished by their own ill-conduct; di?* 
•cipline was neglected by the officers; and the common 
^men, notwithstanding a Manifesto promising protectioii 
to the peaceable inhabitants, disgraced thenis^yes by 
(numerous acts of plunder and riot. 

The destruction being completed, and the troops re- 
rembarked, they steered towards St. Malo, and were again 
'set on shore* It was found, however, (as the commanders 
iiShould have known from the former expedition,) that 
.St. Malo was too strong to be attacked with any prospect 
^f success. . Thus then the army was allowed to rove in 
a desultory manner over the s^djoining district without 
any settled plan, and committing numerous excesses. At 
length, news was brought that the Duke of AiguiUon was 
approaching at the head of superior forces, and our troops 
hastened to rejoin the ships in the bay of St. Cast. But 
here there was no care taken to cover and protect the 
.embarkation. The French kept aloof until, on the 11th 
•of September, the whole army was on board, except the 
rear-guard of 1,500 men under Major Greneral Dury; 

♦ LVDOVICI XV JUSSU 
FLORIAS CON8ILIO 
ASFELDI DUCTU 
m ASVUM STAT HABC MOLBS. 

Ars, NatnrsB Yictrix ...» simul Principem, sapientem, heroa pooh 
teritati commendat. 
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>tlie7't&6n* began &• r^ular axid weli-oon6cirted attaclc 
'Grenend Darj himiself was dangerously wounded, and 
; attempting to swim, towards his ship$ was drowned ; and 
jtbe wbole English loss in killed uid prisoners was nearly 
.1^000 men. So strcmg was the public feeling against 
.BHgh for his miscarriage at St Cast that he found it 
necessary on his return to England to resign both his 
'rc^moit and his government.* 

': On the Elbe, th6 new General of the Hanoverian army, 
.Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, commenced his cam- 
^paign before the close of February. He had -no longet 
the Duke de BicheliBU before him ; that chief had so far 
-alienated Hanover, and ruined his own Brmy, by his ex- 
actions and want of discipline, that he had been recalled 
to Paris. In his place had come the Count de Clermont, 
.a Prince of the Bldod Boyal, wholly inexperienced in 
war, and chiefly known as holding the rich abbey of St. 
'Germain* The wits of Paris used to say of him, that he 
^preached like a soldier and fought like an apostle 1 1 Be- 
fore his arrival the French forces were reduced to a 
dismal situation by thfeir own excesses, by sickness, by 
the want of due supplies, and by the severity of the 
season. It is alleged that Count de Clermont hereupon 
wrote to his Sovereign as follows : — That he had found 
.His Majesty's army divided into three bodies, one above 
ground, who were become a parcel of thieves and vaga- 
bonds, and all in rags; — another under ground; — and 
'the third in the hospitals. Therefore he desired His 
^jesty's instructions whether he should endeavour to 
bring the first away, or whether he should stay till it had 
joined the other two. % 

Thus then the French forces were in no condition to 



* The French commander was no less blamed than the English. 
** H. d*Aigtiillon, an lieu de se mettre k la t^te des troupes, monta 
**da]i8 an moolin, d'ou il vit Taction et les AiigUds repouss^" 
"(Hemoires de Besenvol, voL ii p. 172.) 
; t ** Moiti6 casaque, moitie rabat, 

*^ Glamont en rant bien un autre, 

** n prSche comme un soldat 

** £t se bat conune un apotre." 

Freuss, Lebens-Geschicht«, yol. ii p. ISSL 
. t Sntick's History, vol. iij. p. 126. 
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withstand the Hanoverian when advancing with boldness 
and directed with ability. As Prince Ferdinand ap- 
proachedy the enemy retij^ sacoessively from Zelle, fix>m 
Hanover, from Hamela; and they were dislodged at 
Hoya on the Weser, with the loss of 1,500 prisoners. 
The whole Electorate was recovered for King Geoi^^ 
but was found most grievously plundered and im- 
poverished, ^' We are a ruined people in this country," 
writes a gentleman of Zelle, on the 9th of March, *< and 
*^ Grod knows how we shall or can maintain ourselves, 
^^ • • , , • I have been this week out of town, and have 
«< found most people there, as I may say, naked ; they 
^ creep together like sheep, to keep one another warm ; 
** and they have nothing left to live upon." But one at 
least of the French generals stands clear from the guilt 
of having caused such sufferings. The Duke de Bandao, 
Governor of the town of Hanover, had not only taken 
effectual measures for restraining his garrison within the 
bounds of discipline, but when he commenced his retreat^ 
instead of destroying the magazines of provisions which 
he could not remove, according to the usual practice of 
war, he ordered them to be distributed among the poor. 
His name,-*and this was surely no light compliment 
after such a conquest, — was gratefully commemorated in 
the sermons preached at Hanover on the day of solemn 
thanksgiving for their national deliverance. 

Still retreating, and still pursued, the French gradually 
fell back to the Rhine, and crossed that river near WeseL 
Prince Ferdinand, with equal skill and spirit, efiected hia 
own passage in the neighbourhood of the enemy, and on 
the 23d of June brought them to a battle at Crefeld, when, 
notwithstanding their superiority of numbers, the French 
were worsted with a loss of 6,000 men. The first result 
of this victory was the fall of Dusseldorp, which Prince 
Ferdinand immediately invested, and in a few days re* 
duced. But the battle of Crefeld had also important 
consequences both in Paris and in London, The Frencli 
Ministers, exasperated at their failure, recalled their 
incapable commander, and sent in his place the Ma- 
reschal de Contades at the head of considerable reinforce-* 
ments. They also directed the Prince de Soubise to 
attempt a diversion by marching forward from Hanaii 
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iBto Hesse. This order was promptly executed, and the 
Hessians were overthrown, with heavj loss. Under all 
these circumstances, Prince Ferdinand, finding it im- 
possible to maintain his position beyond the Rhine, or to 
bring the enemy to another conflict, retired into West* 
phalia, fixing his head-quarters at Munster. 

British auxiliaries, however, were already on their way 
to reinforce him. So elated was the whole nation at the 
gallantry and success of Prince Ferdinand at Crefeld^ 
that Pitt found himself supported, nay impelled, by the 
public feeling, when he adopted the bold measure of send- 
ing to his aid several reghnents from England. No 
fM)oner had the Duke of Marlborough landed from the 
first expedition to St. Malo than he was ordered on this 
service. The troops disembarked in the port of Embden, 
which, during the French retreat from Hanover, had 
been occupied by two English ships of war. From thence 
they marched to join Prince Ferdinand's army, ' but 
arrived too late for him or for them to undertake any 
thing further during this campaign. Moreover, their 
ehie^ the Duke of Marlborough, died shortly after their 
arrival,—- >of a* dysentery, as was said, — but not without 
some circumstances of strange and mysterious suspicion.* 

The King of Prussia, after his great victory at Leutheuy 
had fixed his winter-quarters at Breslau. Even with the 
snow deep upon the ground he had kept Schweidnitz 
closely blockaded. He had besieged and reduced that 
important fortress at the first appearance of spring. Next^ 
ever most ready where least expected, he suddenly burst 
into Moravia, and invested Olmiitz, its capital. But he 
had now before him far difierent chiefs from Charles of 
Lorraine ; — the cool, cautious, far-sighted Daun, who has 
been surnamed the Austrian Fabius f ; — Laudohn, gifted 

* *Ihe extraordinary case of the threatening letters addressed to 
fh^ Dake, and signed *' Felton," will be found fully detailed in the 
Annual Register, 1758, p. 121 — 127. This was the case as it ap- 
peared in the IXoke's life-time ; his death so shortly afterwards gives 
great additional significance to the story. 

f He is thus termed on the medal which was struck at Vienna in 
his t>raise: Leopoldxjs Comes de Dauk; Gebhanobuii Fabius 
Haximus: — CuKCTA2n>o Vicisti; Citkctanoo YnvcEBB Fbbqe. 
1758. 
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with enterprise and boldness almost eqiial' to. Iiis ' dwn* ' 
While Daun remained securely intrenched^ throwing in 
supplies to the Imperial garrison, or catting off the 
Prussian outposts, but avoiding any general engagement, 
Laudohn darted forward with his cavahry, and succeeded 
in capturing or destroying a train of 3,000 waggons from.. 
Silesia. It was on these that Frederick had depended 
for the food and ammunition of his troops. Thus, on the^ 
1st of July, he found it necessary to raise the siege; bat> 
instead of retiring to his own dominions, as Daun ima- 
gined, he turned discomfiture into invasion, and struck 
across the bordering mountains into the heart of Bohemia.- 
There he maintained himself in the stroog poBition of 
Koniginngratz, until called elsewhere to repel the adr 
vancing Russians. 

The slow prog^ss of the Russians up to that time had 
been a matter of surprise and speculation to the politicians: 
of Europe; *' Either," says Lord Chesterfield, " ^b»j^ 
^ have had a sop from the King of Prussia, or they wani 
^ an animating dram from France and Austria."* Now,: 
however, they were quickened by fresh orders froiHi 
Petersburg, and by a new commander. General Fermori; 
They occupied, aJmost without resistance, the city oC 
Konigsberg, and the whole Prussian territory bey<>nd.ti[ie 
Vistula, and they then pushed forward, at le^t SOflOQf 
strong, towards the Oder. The barbarities committed cm. 
their march were worthy of their Scythian forefathers..' 
Everywhere their track was marked by the smoke ai &e^ 
burning villages and the wail of the houseless peasaiita*# 
Thus, also, when they arrived before Ciistrin, within a 
few marches of Berlin, they wantonly bombajrded-and. 
destroyed the town before they proceeded to beuege the 
fortress. In this siege they were still engaged when.' 
Frederick appeared before them, having hastened from 
Bohemia by forced marches. He had brought with him 
about 14,000 soldiers; he had found about 20,000 more« 
On the 25th of August the two armies met on the plain 
of Zorndorf at no great distance from Ciistrin. The bi^tle 
began at eight in the morning, and continued with little 
intermission tiU eight at night The Prussians, ex«>. 

* Letter to his sod, May 30. 1758* 
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asperated by l^e sufferings of their cbantrymen ttroiind 
them, had resolved to give no quarter*, — and the' 
Russians neither gave nor asked it. Both parties flew to 
llie conflict, less like warring armies than as personal' 
and rancorous foemen. Thus, for instance, a Prussian* 
and a Bnssian were found on the plain locked in each 
other's arms, both grievously wounded, — the Prussian^ 
unable to move, — and the Russian maimed in both hands^ 
but still endeavouring to tear asunder his prostrate oppo« 
nent with his teeth. Few battles accordingly have been 
more bloody, considering the numbers engaged. At the 
close of the day there had fallen dead or wounded 11,000 
of Frederick's army, and 20,000 of Fermor's. The vic- 
tory had been decided for th^ Prussians, mainly by the 
heroic exertions of their horse, led on by Geneial Seyd- 
lits, one of the best cavalry officers whom the world has 
ever seen. Yet the Russians could still maintain through 
the night a part of the battle-field, and pretend to daim 
the honours of victory; they marched back with their 
columns diminished, but unbroken ; nor was it until after 
attempting, though unsuccessfully, the siege of Colberg^ 
that they retired for winter-quarters beyond the Vistula; 
Frederick himself hastened back to Saxony, where, during 
his absence, his brother. Prince Henry, had been closely 
pressed by the Austrians. 

The Russian prisoners (for some prisoners were made 
on the day after the battle, and during the retreat,) were 
seat for safe custody to the fortress of Magdeburg. There 
^e Royal Family of Prussia had ever since the preceding 
campaign sought shelter. There also were immured the 
captives of Rosbach and of Leuthen. We may well con- 
ceive how the inhabitants, secure behind their ramparts 
from the sufferings of war, were elated at its gloryi Wc( 
may yet trace the recollections of a German writer of 
some note, then a schoolboy at Magdeburg : ** How my* 
** young heart," says he, " used to bound when I heard 
** couriers arriving, in constant succession and amidst 
^ Bounding clarions, each with the news of some fortress^ 

* It is owned by the Frassiaa writers that this order was given by 
Frederick himself : ** Der Konig befahl, keinem Biusen in der Schlacfati 
** pardon zu geben." (Arche^oltz, toL i p. 169.) 
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^ taken, of some Yictorj won ; when 1 saw companies <^ 
** invalids bringing in whole annies of prisoners from the 
** furthest points of the great nations banded against us, 
« —from the borders of the gulf of Gascon j to the roots 
*< of the mountains of Ural." * 

Once again in Saxony, the King speedily reduced Daun 
to the defensive. His own camp was fixed at Hochkirchen 
in front of Bautzen, and close to the Bohemian lines. 
But in this exposed position he had neglected his usual 
care and vigilance before an enemy. Daun and Laudohn, 
combining their movements, surprised his camp before 
daybreak on a winter morning. Starting from his rest, 
Frederick beheld his troops scattered or slaughtered all 
around him ; and nothing but his presence of mind and 
intrepidity preserved them from utter ruin. As it was he 
lost 100 pieces of cannon, twenty-eight standards, and 
9,000 men in killed and wounded. None among the slain 
were more deeply and more deservedly lamented than 
Field Marshal James Keith, brother of the exiled Earl 
Marischal of Scotland. His private virtue^ were not less 
conspicuous than his military talents. Some days pre* 
viously he had warned Frederick of the danger of his 
unguarded position. ^* If the Austrians,'' said he, ^ leave 
** us quiet here, they will deserve to be hanged ! " f ^^ 
the first sound of the hostile firing he had hastened to the 
head of his troops ; seeing them disperse, he sought by 
beat of drum to rally them; even a wound could not 
make him quit the field, until another bullet laid the 
British hero (for as our's let us still claim him!) lifeless 
on the ground. 

The date of this disastrous battle was the 14th of Oc- 
tober. ** On the very day," writes Frederick, ** that the 
*' King was defeated at Hochkirchen by the Austrians, 
*' his sister the Margravine of Bareith expired. No doubt 
''the ancient Bomans would have ascribed some fatal 

* Rotger, Biickblicke ins Leben, p. 12.— ^Ftouss, Lebens-GktMshichte, 
Vol ii. p. SS. 

t Freuss, Lebens-Gescbichte, vol. ii p. 171. The King wittily 
answered, ** I hope they are more afraid of us than of the g^lows !" 
— See also an interesting letter from Keith to his brother. Earl Mar* 
Mchal, dated the very day before the battle, and printed in Lord 
Dover's Life of Frederick JL (toL ii p. 140.) 
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omen to that day when two such grievous blows struck 
** the King together." * Fatal indeed has been the omen 
of that day to the House of Hohen-zollern. On the 14th 
of October, forty-eight years afterwards, the whole he- 
ritage of Frederick, — the whole monarchy of Prussia, — ^ 
was overwhelmed in the rout of Jena. 

Had the Austrians followed up their success at Hoch-> 
kirchen they might, perhaps, have ended the war. But 
Daun, whose own army had suffered severely, hesitated 
during several days, and these days enabled Frederick to 
repair his losses. Having by some skilful manoeuvres 
misled the enemy as to his designs, he suddenly marched 
into Silesia, and raised the siege of Neisse, which another 
Austrian division had for some time invested. Thence, 
darting back into Saxony, he rescued Dresden, which was 
already close pressed by Daun; and then, the winter 
having now set in, he closed this chequered campaign, fix* 
ing, as before, his own head-quarters, at Breslau. Berlin 
he had resolved not to re-enter so long as the war con- 
tinued. 

In November the British Parliament met. On thiis 
occasion, says a Member of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Pitt made the most artful speech he ever made, 
— provoked, called for, defied, objections, — promised 
enormous expense, — demanded never to be judged by 
" events. Universal silence left him arbiter of his owa 
" terms.** f Nor did this unanimity and this silence pre- 
vail but for a single night ; they endured throughout the*. 
Session. The general submission of the House to the Mi- 
nister's measures seemed rather heightened and enhanced,. 
as by contrast, from the stubborn resistance of a single 
Member, Mr. Vyner, who declaimed to empty benches 
against almost every thing proposed. A new Subsidy to 
l^ssia, like the last of 670,000/., was readily voted. The 
total amount of the estimates for the year approached the 

* (EavreB Posthnmes, yqL ii. p. 268. ed. 1789. See also his letter 
to Voltaire, April 22. 1759. 

t H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, November 27. 1758. It was in the 
course of this speech that Pitt, placing himself in an attitude of de- 
fiance, exclaimed in his loudest tone : ** Is there an Austrian among 
" you? Let him stand forward and reveal himself T*— -See Butler's 
BeminiscenceSy yoLi. p. 153. 

VOL. IV. L 
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hitherto unparalleled height of twelve millions aiid a 
half; — an annual expenditure, which, moderate as it may 
be deemed by the present generation, appeared altogether 
incredible and ruinous to the last.* Pitt himself was 
startled at the sum. " I wish to God," — thus he writes 
to Newcastle, — " I could see my way through this moun« 
.« tain of expense I " f 

This wondrous unanimity, — this sudden stilling of the 
troubled waves of faction, — this combination of the long- 
dissevered words, Ministerial and Patriot, — was owing 
in no small degree to the newly established concord be* 
tween the statesman at the Foreign Office and the in- 
triguer at the Treasury. According to Horace Walpole's 
just descnption, " Mr. Pitt does every thing ; the Duke 
" of Newcastle gives every thing. As long as they can 
" agree in this partition they may do what they will." J 
Thus also Lord Chesterfield tells us, with his usual quiet 
touch of satire : " Domestic affairs go just as they did; 
,^' the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt jog on like man 
" and wife ; that is, seldom agreeing, often quarrelling 
** but^ by mutual interest upon the whole^ not parting." § 
— But no doubt a still more efficient cause of the unanimity 
in Parliament at this time may be found in the growing 
success and glory of our arms, under Pitt's administration, 
fmd the equally augmented confidence of the people in his 
'Counsels. 

Thus ended the yeaar 1758. But, before dismissing it, 
let me not leave wholly unnoticed, although I cannot 
relate in detail, the gallant actions of the British Navy. 
In the course of that year we captured or destroyed six- 
teen French men of war, forty-nine privateers, and 104 
.merchant ships. In the latter respect, however, the 
<enemy had the advantage ; for their capture of merchant 
ships exceeded 300, while of our privateers they took 
only seven, and of our men of war only three. We had 

* The total expenditure in 1759 was 12,503,564/. (Sinclair's 
Public Beyenue, part ill. p. 69.) — about 200,000^ beyond the Es» 
timates. ** A most incredible sum ! " writes Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, I>ecember 15. 1758. 

Letter, April 4. 1758.— Chatham Correspondence, toL l p. 305. 

To Sir H. Mann, November 27. 1768. 

To his son, iMaj 18. 1758. 
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also seized 176 neutral ships, as laden with French 
colonial produce or with military stores; these ships 
•were chiefij Dutch, and engaged us for some time in acri- 
monious discussions with the Government of Holland.* 

During the course of this war, hoth bj land and sea, it 
has been alleged, — perhaps unjustly, — that the French 
dispirited by their worthless government, and their 
growing sense of public misrule, did not fight with alto- 
gether their usual gallantry and ardour. — Early in 1759, 
however, our manifold successes stung even the feeble 
Court of Versailles into something like enterprise. A 
descent upon our own shores was threatened in good 
earnest; at Havre, and several other ports, flat-bottomed 
boats were seen building for the projected invasion, and 
Isrge fleets were equipped at Toulon and at Brest, besides 
a small squadron at Dunkirk, under the command of 
Thurot, a brave and skilful seaman. But these measures 
^were neither sufficiently extensive nor yet well-timed. A 
Buperior British fleet rode the Channel,— a superior 
British force lined the coast f; both were supported by 
the u2ianimous public feeling at home, and each seemed 
fully able to defeat, — nay, even to destroy, —-the hos- 
tile acmament whenever it advanced. — Pitt had taken 
vigorous smd timely steps, both in defence and in retali- 
ation. In May he brought down a Boyal Message that 
His Majesty might be enabled to march the r^ments of 
Militia out of their several counties, and he made a noble 
speech on this occasion, finely distinguishing between 
the various kinds of fear ; ^ this," he said, '^ is a magna- 
" nimous fear." — In July, under his instructions. Ad- 
miral George Rodney anchored in the roads of Havre, 
and began a bombardment, which continued for fifty- 
two hours 'without intermission, to the damage of that 
flourishing town — to the destruction of many of the new- 
constructed boats. — In August, the Toulon fleet under 
M. de La Clue, on its way to take part in these northern 
operations, was pursued by Admiral Boscawen from 

* Emick's Histoty of the War, vol. iii. p. d96— 423. 

t ^ All the country equires are in regimentals. A pedestal fs 
'* making for little Lord Montfort, that he may be placed at the head 
^ of the Cambridgeshire Militia ! ** — ^EL Walpole to Mann, August 1. 
1759. 

L 2 
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Gibraltar, and attacked off Lagos in Algarye, when, of 
its largest ships, two were captured, and two others ran 
ashore. This victory, however, involved us in a pro- 
tracted negotiation with the Portuguese, who complained, 
with reason, that the neutrality of their coasts had been 
violated.* — An English squadron in the Downs watched 
the armament at Dunkirk ; — an English fleet under Sir 
Edward Hawke blockaded Brest* 

The necessity of providing for defence at home in no 
degree damped Pitt's ardour for foreign conquest. — An 
expedition was despatched against the French islands in 
the West Indies, consisting of six regiments and several 
ships of war, and commanded by General Hopson and 
Commodore Moore. Martinico was their first object, 
but after a descent, and a consideration of the defences, 
the troops were re-embarked, and the destination was 
changed to Guadaloupe. That island is of great fertility 
and importance ; its population being then about 10,000 
whites and 30,000 negro slaves, whose value (thank 
God that we have survived the age of such computa-* 
tions !) was not less than l,250,000l.f The town of Bas** 
seterre was besieged and bombarded, until some stores 
of rum catching fire obliged the garrison to retire to an 
entrenched camp on the adjoining hills* From this posi- 
tion they were forced by the English, with some loss ; 
and a capitulation for the whole island was signed on the 
1st of May. — Greneral Hopson having died of a fever, 
the command had devolved on Generid Barrington, but 
as he was disabled by the gout the principal merit of this 
expedition belongs to Colonel Clavering. 

A still more important aim of Pitt's enterprise was the 
conquest of Canada. The other French dominions and 
dependencies in North America had already fallen like 
outposts, but Canada, as the citadel, remained, — the last 
and greatest of all. -^ That province is thought to derive 

* See, in the Appendix, Mr. Pitt's letters to Mr. Hay (Sept 12. 
1759) and to Lord Kinnonl (May 80. 1760). " You wiU," he says, 
** take care to avail yourself of idl the circnmstances of extenuation. 
^ . . . . But yon will be particularly attentive," — adds the Minister, 
with his usual lofty spirit, — ** not to employ any favourable circom* 
^ stances to justify what the Law of Nations condemns**' 

i Entick's History, toL iv. p. 1 75. 
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its natiae from the Indian word kakata, which denotes a 
collection of huts, but which the first discoverers mistook 
as applying to the country.* It had been settled, or, at 
least, explored, by the French, so early as the reign of 
Francis ike First, but it was not until the next century 
that the cities of Quebec and Montreal arose ;-« the 
former in connection with the Commercial Company of 
the West Indies, — the latter with the religious seminary 
of St. Sulpice, Louis XIV., however, early in his reign 
decided on resuming the rights of the Crown, and form« 
ing Canada into a Boyal Government, In 1759 the 
population of this colony was 60,000 souls; scarcely 
more — so rapid has been the growth of its prosperity-— • 
than the annual amount of its immigration eighty-three 
years afterwards.! — In fact, few countries were ever 
more highly gifted with whatever can conduce to the 
welfare and the greatness of a people; — a fertile soil, 
abundant and excellent timber, navigable lakes and 
rivers, a rigorous but healthy and invigorating climate. 

In comparing together the French and the English 
colonists in North America at this period of 1759, we 
shall find, as is acknowledged by the French historians, 
the English far superior in numbers and wealth, in trade 
and industry.} But, on the other hand, the French had 
reaped no small advantage from their more lively temper 
and more conciliatory manners; they had attached to 
themselves much the greater proportion of the Bed In-* 
4ian tribes. It is true that the English as well as the 
French could claim the assistance of some of these savage 
allies, who, besides fighting with courage or sufiering 

" Colonial Library, by B. M. Martin, Esq., vol. i Introduction ; 
and a note to Cbarleyoix, Nouvelle France, vol. i. p. 9. 

t Mr. Buchanan, Agent of Emigration, estimates the tot^ acces- 
sion to the population of Canada during 1842 (deducting those im- 
migrants who merdy took the province on their way to the United 
StfOes) as at least 50,000, (Beport to Sir Charles Bagot, December 
21. 1842.) 

X Sismondi, Histoxre des Fran9us, toL xxix. p. 172. F^re Charle- 
voix sajs, in 1721: ** II regne dans la Nouvelle Angleterre une 
"^ opulence dont il semble qu*on ne sait point profiter, et dans la 
** KouyeUe France une pauvrete cachee par un air d'aisance.'* (Nou- 
Y«Ile France, yoL ill p. 80.) 
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trith firmnesa, were ever ready to destroj defencelesa 
property, to fire unguarded outposts, to murder and to 
scalp their prisoners, — atrocities which both EngliaJb 
and French accused each other by turns of secretly dU 
recting, and which it is certain at least that neither were 
sufficiently zealous to prevent. But by far the larger 
numbers of this Indian race, from the mouth of the St. 
I^awrence to the mouth of the Mississippi, had become 
estranged from the English and friendly to the French. 
No man was more skilful in maintaining this attachment, 
eie employing it in war, than the Marquis de Montcalm, 
the French Greneral in Canada, and the second in autho 
rity to their Governor, the Marquis de YaudreuiL Mont 
eahn was b<»'n at Nismes in 1712 ; he had attained high 
rank in the service of his country at homei, and no less 
high praise for skill, honour, and intrepidity. To «ope 
with such an adversary on his own ground, within sight 
of his own walls of Quebec, required no common mind;-—* 
a hero was needed, — but a hero was found, when tha 
execution of Pitt's designs on Canada was wisely com- 
mitted to Wolfe. 

The father of our hero, General Edward Wolfe, a ve-^ 
teran from the wars of Marlborough, had on his retire-* 
ment fixed himself at Westerham in Kent, where he 
rented the vicarage house as his residence. In that house 
his eldest son James was bom, in 1726. At the early 
age of fourteen the boy entered the army. He was pre^ 
sent at the battles of Dettingen in 1742, of Fontenoy i» 
1745, and of Lauffeld in 1747. Such was his conduct on 
the last occasion as to attract the notice and receive tha 
thanks of his chief, the Duke of Cumberland. After 
the peace, — being already, at the age of twenty-two, a 
Lieutenant ColoneX — he was quartered in Scotland, and^ 
then in the south of England. Nature had done but littleL 
for him in either comeliness or vigour ; he had flaming 
red hair, and, contrary to the fashion of the times, wore 
no powder to conceal it. Even from his early youth he^ 
had suffered severely through the stone ; and the seeds of 
other fatal diseases were deep-laid in his constitution.. 
Nor were his first address and manner engaging, although> 
in private life he was esteemed by all who knew him, aar 
upright, religious, and humane. It is observed by him- 
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self in writing to his mother : ** M7 nature requires some 
extraordinary events to produce itself. I want that at- 
tention and those assiduous cares that commonly go 
along with good-nature and humanity. In the common 
*< occurrences of life I own I am not seen to advantage."* 
Happy they who can thus cabnly and truly judge their 
own character! Still happier they to wh<»a ''extraor- 
^ dinary events" do afford an open field for extraordinary 
powers! How common and how cruel either of these 
alternatives in human life, — incapacities which embitter 
and disgrace a high station, — or talents which pine in a 
low one ! 

The correspondence of Wolfe contains frequent and 
favourable indications of his character. To his mother 
he writes from Glasgow : " I have observed your in- 
*^ Btructions so religiously, that, rather than want the- 
^. Word, I got the reputation of a very good Fresb3rterian, 
by frequenting the Kirk of Scotland till our chaplain 
appears."! It may be remembered that Dr. Johnson, 
on the contrary, thought it better to pass several months 
without joining in public worship rather than attend a 
church which rejected Episcopal Ordination. Thus, ftgain^ 
Wolfe writes fi^m Inverness : '^ There are times when* 
^ men fret at trifles, and quarrel with their toothpicks. ' 
*^ In one of these ill habits I exclaim against my present 
^ condition, and think it the worst of 2JI, but, coolly and' 
^' temperately, it is plainly the best. Where there is 
*^ most employment and least vice there one should wish 
^^tpbe."j: Thus, on another occasion, to his father : ^By 
** my mother's letter I find that your bounty and liberality- 
" keep pace, as they usually do, with my necessities. - 1 
^ shall not abuse your kindness, nor receive it unthank*' 
^ fully, and what use I make of it shall be for your honour 

* Letter duted September 28. 1755. Many letters addressed by* 
Wolfe to bis family were in the possession of the Rev. Thomas' 
Streat£eld of Chart'B*>£dge near Westerham, and were, at my aroli- 
i^atixm^ most conrteoasly communicated by that giBntleman to the Her* 
G.B. Gleig. — See Idr. Gleig's LiVes of BritLsh Commanders, yoL ii 
p. 855. 

Letter, August 13. 1749. . 
To his motider, Norember 6. 1 751. 

L 4 
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*^ and the King's sernce ; an emploTinent worthy the hand 
" that gives it." * 

The amiable temper of Wolfe strongly inclined him 
from an early age to domestic life. In another passage 
of his correspondence he declares that he has ^ a turn of 
^^ mind that favoars matrimony prodigiously ; I love 
^ children, and think them necessary to people in their 
** latter days." f ^ut struggling with such wishes, and at 
length overpowering them, there glowed in his mind an 
ardent and chivalrous love of fame. It is this union of 
the gentle and the bold, — of ambition and affection,-— 
that gives, as it appears to me, to his character an especial 
charm. His profession he had closely studied, and he 
thoroughly understood. And he possessed, moreover, — ^ 
what no mere study can confer, — activity, enterprise, 
and readiness, *— a courage that never quailed before 
danger, nor yet ever shrunk from responsibiHty. Over 
that aspiring spirit ill health could no more triumph than 
domestic repose. Thus, though sickness compelled him 
to return to £ngland after the conquest of Cape Breton, 
he lost no time in offering his services to Pitt for the next 
American campaign. X Pitt on his part bravely set at 
defiance the claims of seniority on this most important 
occasion. Had he consulted those claims only, — had he, 
like many Ministers before and after him, thought the 
" Army List " an unerring guide, — he might probably 
have sent out to Canada a veteran experienced and brave, 
but no longer quick and active, and might, perhaps, have 
received in return a most eloquent and conclusive apology 
for being beaten, or for standing still ! 

A slight incident connected with these times is re« 
corded by tradition, and affords a striking proof how 
much a fault of manner may obscure and disparage high 
excellence of mind. — After Wolfe's appointment, and on 
the day preceding his embarkation for America, Pitt, de- 
sirous of giving his last verbal instructions, invited him 
to dinner, Lord Temple being the only other guest. — As 
the evening advanced, Wolfe— heated, perhaps, by his 

♦ Letter, February 18. 1755. 
f To his mother, November 6. 1751. 

J. His letter is dated St. James's Street, November 22. 1758| a&dso 
printed in the Chatham CorTespondence, vol. i. p. 370, 
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own aspiring thoughts, and the unwonted society of states- 
men,-^ — broke forth into a strain of gasconade and bravado. 
He drew his sword, ha rapped the table with it, ho 
flourished it round the room, he talked of the mighty 
things which that sword was to achieve. The two Mi* 
sisters sat aghast at an exhibition so unusual from any 
man of real sense and real spirit. And when at last 
Wolfe had taken his leave, and his carriage was heard to 
roll from the door, Pitt seemed for the moment shaken 
in the high opinion which his deliberate judgment had 
formed of Wolfe ; he lifted up his eyes and arms, and ex- 
claimed to Lord Temple; "Good God I that I should 
" have entrusted the fate of the country and of the ad- 
" ministration to such hands! " — This story was told by 
Lord Temple himself to a near and still surviving re- 
lative, — one of my best and most valued friends.* It 
oonfirms Wolfe's own avowal, that he was not seen to 
advantage in the common occurrences of life, and shows 
how shyness may at intervals rush, as it were, for refuge, 
into the opposite extreme ; but it should also lead us to 
view such defects of manner with indulgence, as proving 
that they may co-exist with the highest ability and the 
purest virtue. 

The scheme of Pitt for the conquest of Canada com- 
prised three separate expeditions, Quebec being the point 
of junction and the final object for each. On the left, a 
body of Provincials under General Prideaux, and of 
friendly Lidians under Sir William Johnson, was to ad- 
vance against Niagara, reduce that fortress, embark on 
I^ake Ontario, and threaten Montreal. In the centre was 
the main army, consisting of 12,000 men, whose com- 
mand had been taken from General Abercrombie after the 
last campaign, and entrusted to General Amherst. The 
instructions of Amherst were, to renew the attack on 
Ticonderoga, secure the navigation of Lake Champlain, 
and then push forward along the river Richelieu, to com- 
bine his operations with Wolfe. To Wolfe himself a 

* The Bight Hon. Thomas Grenyille, whose clear intellect and 
benignant kmdness were continued till his death, December 17. 1846, 
in hu ninetj-first year. The passage as above was inserted, with his 
consent, in 1844. Lord Temple ^so told him, that on the evening 
in question Wolfe had partaken most sparingly of wine. C^^^^O 
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force of 8,000 men was committed ; lie was ordered to 
embark in the fleet of Admiral Saunders, and to sail np 
the St. Lawrence as soon as its nayigation should be clear 
of ice, with the view of attempting the siege of Quebec. 
This plan, as formed bj a civilian*, has not escaped 
censure from some militarj critics, who enlarge especial!/ 
on the imprudence of prescribing or expecting co-oper- 
ation between bodies of troops so widely distant, corn* 
posed of such various elements, and liable to all the 
hazard and uncertainty of water-carriage. It was hardly 
possible that Amherst and Wolfe should arrive before 
Quebec at the same period oi time ; and failing their 
junction it was highly probable that the first who came 
would be overpowered by Montcalm and his covering 
army.f It is certainly true that the success, however 
brilliant, of any scheme, is no clear or unerring proof of 
its prudence and sagacity. The longer we live and the 
more closely we observe, the larger shall we find the share 
in all human transactions of what fools call Fortune, and 
wise men Providence. But, on the other hand, kt it 
never be forgotten how much easier it is to cavil than 
to act ! . 

In pursuance of these instructions, Grenerals Prideaux: 
and Johnson advanced to Niagara, and commenced the 
siege of its fort towards the middle of July. They found 
the defences strong, and held by a garrison of 600 men.; 
The investment had not long been formed b^ore Prideaux 
was killed by the bursting of a cohom, but Johnson, whe 
succeeded to the chief command, displayed in a high de- 
gree both bravery and conduct. While still securing his 
trenches against the garrison, he disposed his troops to 
engage the enemy, who were approaching to relieve the 
fort with a body of 1,700 men, composed partly of Eu- 
ropeans, partly of provincials, and partly of savages. They; 
began the attack with a shrill and terrific scream, — the 



* In a letter to Pitt, dated Noyember 6. 1759, Mrs. Wolfe, the 
mother of the General, refers to the conquefit of Quebec by her lo^— 
'* whidi 7011, Sir, planned, and he executed.** (Chatham Gozre^Km*' 
dence, vol. i p. 450.) 

t Some of these criticisms are drawn out in array by Smollettt 
(Bi^ hook iii* ch. xi. sect. 13-) .1 
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war-whoop of the Indian tribes, and loud as the neigh- 
bouring cataract when nighest*, — and on thej came. 
with headlong haste and u^our ; but thej were so well ' 
received by our troops in front, and by our Indians in > 
flank, that in less than an hour's time they were com- 
pletely, routed. The pursuit of them was hot and 
bloody, continuing for five miles, and among the pri- 
son^:^ were the enemy's first and second in command. 
This action was fought within sight of the garrison, and 
determined their capitulation the same night, they re- 
maining prisoners of war. To the public, at that time, 
the taking of Niagara seemed of especial value, as ef- 
fectually breaking that French communication, so much 
talked of, and so much dreaded, between Canada and 
Louisiana.f But, on the other hand. Sir William John- 
son found it impossible to pursue in this campaign the ' 
further designs which had been contemplated for his army 
beyond Lake Ontario. 

In the same month of July General Amherst appeared 
before liconderoga. A resolute resistance was expected ; ' 
bat when the French observed the strength of our troops, 
wd the judgment of our preparations for a siege^ they 
retired in the night, having first in some degree dis- 
mantled the works. These it was the first object of 
General Amherst to repair. He then advanced against 
the enemy, who had retreated to Crown Point, another ; 
fort further up Lake Champlain. As he drew near, how- • 
ever, the enemy abandoned this fort also. They had still 
about 3,500 men, and several armed boats and sloops, with > 
Which» they took up a strong position on the Isle aux Noix 
at the upper end of the Lake. Thus, before the English - 
General could pretend to dislodge them, or to carry thei 

. * Grahame's History of the United States, vol. iv. p. 43. In his ' 
ardour of description he makes the sound of the cataract equal the' 
hidian jrell oa the scene of conflict ; but his error (and mine in my 
&st editions, where I followed him) is pointed out by Mr. Henry 
Beed ; the Falls being fifteen miles distant from the Fort, and there. 
Ifsarcely CTer audible. (1853.) 

't See the Annual Eegister, 1759, p. 34. A pamphlet published ir» 
1757 says of Niagara : ** It is by this place sdone that the French 
** are and ever will be able to over-run our colonies 4n the manner 
"theydo." 
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war into Canada^ be found it necessary to attain a naval 
superiority. For this object be directed the construction 
of boats at Ticonderoga^ wbile also employed in strength- 
ening the fortifications at Crown Point. During this 
whole period he bad not been able to maintain any com- 
munication with General Wolfe, or to receive the slightest 
intelligence of his movements, except a few vague hints 
from the Marquis de Montcalm, in some letters that passed 
between them relative to the exchange of prisoners. It 
was not until October that Amherst's little flotilla was 
completed; he then embarked his troops on Lake Cham- 
plain, but was twice driven back by storms. In fact, the 
favourable season of the year had already passed away. 
It became necessary, therefore, for the Greneral to postpone 
his further operations, and to dispose his troops in winter 
quarters. — Slight as appear the occurrences of this cam- 
paign, it was honoured with high praise from Pitt in the 
House of Commons. *' If it was in Yegetius," cried he» 
^ all the world would admire ; it is in America, and no- 
^ body regards it I ** * 

But both these expeditions are cast into the shade by 
Wolfe's. He had, according to his instructions, embarked 
on board the fleet of Admiral Saunders, which after touch- 
ing at Louisburg and Halifax, steered for the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, During the voyage were taken two 
small store vessels of the enemy; a capture which seemed 
of slight importance, but which proved of the greatest, 
for on board these sMps were found some excellent charts 
of the river, which enabled the Admiral to sail up the 
stream in perfect safety, without encountering any of those 
obstacles and perils that (in popular apprehension at 
least) attended its navigation. It was not till the 27th 
of June, however, that the army was landed on the Isle 
of Orleans, in front of Quebec. On the very next night 
the enemy made an attempt to destroy our armament, by 
sending out from Quebec seven fire-ships. These came 
burning down the river, assisted by a strong current, and 
aimed directly upon our fleet ; but our Admiral, in ex- 
pectation of some such design, had made preparations to 

** Lord Orford*8 Memoirs^ vol. ii. p. 398. 
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defeat it. All his boats were out, well manned, and well 
armed, with an officer in each. The fire-ships, on ap-> 
preaching, were instantly boarded ; grapplings and chains 
were affixed to them, after which they were towed, clear 
of every ship, to shore on the Isle of Orleans, where they 
burnt to ashes without having done the least damage. 

The Isle of Orleans, on which the army had landed, is 
about twenty miles long and seven broad, highly culti- 
vated, and affording to the soldiers every kind of refresh- 
ment after their long and weary navigation.* Wolfe, 
however, left them little leisure for repose. On the 29th 
he despatched Brigadier Monckton, with four battalions, 
across to the right bank of the river, that they might take 
possession of Point Levis, a headland which looks towards 
Quebec, and where the enemy had constructed a battery. 
This object was soon attained, after only two or three 
slight skirmishes between the advanced parties and the 
enemy's irregular force. Wolfe himself marched with his 
main body along the island to its westernmost point, — 
from whence rose, full to view, the harbour and city of 
Quebec,— a sight at once tempting and discouraging. 
** For no place,'' says Burke, ^ seems possessed of greater 
** benefits of Nature, nor is there any of which Nature 
*' seems more to have consulted the defence." f In 
Wolfe's own words, " there is the strongest country, per- 
^ haps, in the world, to rest the defence of the town and 
** colony upon." J 

The city of Quebec is built upon and beneath a ridge 
of rocks that terminates as a promontory at the spot where 
the river St. Charles flows from the left bank into the 
St. Lawrence. This is also the point where the St. Law- 
rence first in its upward navigation appears to narrow ; 
for while in the previous course of above 100 leagues from 
its mouth it is nowhere less than from four to five leagues 

* ** Lonqae Jacques Cartier deconmt oette isle (d'Orleans) il la 
** troava toate remplie de vignes, et la nomma risk de Bcuxkug. Ge 
** navigateur Itait Breton. Aprds lui sont veniis des Normands, qui 
** ont arrache les yignes, et ^ Bacchufi out sabstitue Pomone et C^res.'* 
(Charlevoix, Noavelle France, toL iii p. 69.) 

t Annual Register, 1759, p. 36. 

I To Lord Holdemess, Sept. 9. 1759. Printed in the Chatfiaia 
Correspondence. 
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liroad, — while it is divided bj the Isle of Orleans into 
two^ both considerable streams, — it suddenly contracts 
above that Isle, and above the inlet of the St Charles, so 
that opposite Quebec it is scarcely one mile over. Hence 
the name of Quebec has been derived from a word of 
similar sound, and denoting a strait, in one of the Indian 
tongues ; while other writers deem it of French extraction, 
and perhaps only a corruption of the Norman Caudebec* 
At this period the town (divided into the Upper and 
Lower) might contain 7,000 souls ; it held a Cathedral, 
a Bishop's Palace, and other stately buildings ; and was 
crowned by the castle of St Louis. In front of the har- 
bour there spreads a considerable sandbank, so as to pre* 
vent the close approach or attack of any hostile fleet 
•Beyond the city, the rugged ridges on which it is built 
continue steep and precipitous for many miles along the 
river, and are there called the Heights of Abraham. In 
the opposite direction, again, from the mouth of the St 
Charles down the left bank of the St Lawrence, the 
ground is scarcely less difficult and rugged during several 
miles, until nearly opposite the point of the Isle of Orleans, 
where the stream of Montmorency, after flowing through 
the upper country, descends into the St. Lawrence by a 
fall of 300 feet 

' To defend this strong country the Marquis de Mont- 
calm had lately solicited and received fresh reinforco- 
ments from home. More thai! twenty ships, laden with 
supplies and recruits, had sailed before the blockade of 
the French ports, and entered the St Lawrence before 
the arrival of the English armament Montcahn had, 
however, few regular soldiers, but many Canadians and 
Indians, in all about 10,000, — '^ a numerous body of 
** armed men," says Wolfe, *^ for I cannot call it an army. 
^ — If the Marquis," he adds, ** had shut himself up in 
" the town of Quebec it would have been long since in 
*^ our possession, because the defences are inccmsiderable, 
« and our artillery very formidable." f But the skilful and 

* Colonial Library, b j R. M. Martin, Esq., toL l p. 80. 
t To Lord Holdemess, September 9. 1759. Chatham Com- 
' spondence. Seei alBo in the Annual Begister (p. 241.) Mb letter to 
Mr. Pitt of September 2. 
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wary Fi^ncbman Iiad resolved to trust to the strength of 
the counU'j' rather thau of the ramparts* He drew up his 
army on what was supposed the only accessible side of 
Quebec, on the line called Beauport, between the St. 
Charles and the Montmorency, communicating with Que^ 
bee by a bridge of boats oyer the St. Charles, and this 
ground, steep as it was by nature, he further entrenched 
at every open spot. On his front were the river and its 
sandbanks ; on his rear impenetrable woods. Thus posted 
he was able, without running any risk or hazard, to pre- 
vent either an investment of the city or a battle upon 
equal terms. 

The first measure of Wolfe, — such being the state of 
things, — was to raise batteries at the points both of 
Ijevis and of the Isle of Orleans. From hence his artil- 
lery began to play upon Quebec, — to the damage of the 
Upper town, — to the destruction of the Lower, — but 
without any tendency or progress towards the reduction 
of the place. Montcahn remained, entirely on the defen- 
sive, except oh one occasion, when he sent 1,600 men 
aeroBS the St. Lawrence to attack the English batteries 
<m Point Levis. ^^Bad intelligence, no doubt, of our 
** strength," writes Wolfe, ^ induced him to this mea- 
** aura ; however, the detachment judged better than their 
'** Grenend, and retired." — Some works for the security 
of the British hospitals and stores were meanwhile con- 
structing on the Isle of Orleans ; after which, in the 
night of July the 9tli. Wolfe caused his troops to be 
rtranaported to the left bank, and encamped opposite the 
iBoemy, the river Montmorency flowing between them.— <- 
Daring this time the enen^ made repeated attempts 
against our ships by fire-ratts and other combustibles, 
^ut their designs were constantly baffled by the skill and 
vigilance of launders. A squadron was also despatched 
under Admiral Holmes, to pass by Quebec, and fix its 
•station further up the St. Lawrence, so that the river 
might be blockaded both above and below the town. 

The great object of the English General was now to 
entice or decoy the enemy from their strong camp to an 
engagement. Not only did he endeavour to alarm them 
for Quebec on the opposite side, by means of Holmes^s 
squadron, but he repeatedly sent detachments along the 
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Montmorency to make a feint of passing that river for** 
ther from the falls. But no stratagem sufficed to draw 
the French commander from his advantageous post* 
Wolfe had also the mortification of seeing no effect from 
a Manifesto which he had issued at his first landing, to 
assure the Canadians of protection in their persons, pro-* 
pertj, and religion, provided, they remained quiet, and 
took no part in the war. '^ Now, on the contrary," as he 
states himself, ^ we have continual skirmishes ; old 
** people, seventy years of age, and boys of fifteen, fire at 
*^ our detachments, and kill or wound our men, from the 
*' edges of the woods."* Incensed at such conduct, the 
Gfeneral adopted, or at least connived at, a cruel retalia- 
tion. A)l the detached houses, the bams, the stables,—* 
nay, even the standing com, — were devoted to utter de« 
struction, and thus both banks of the river began imme« 
diately to display a most dismal aspect of fire and smoke. 
Still, however, Montcalm, wisely intent on final triumph, 
remained immoveable. 

Nothing, therefore, remained for Wolfe but to attack 
the French in their entrenchments* The day he fixed 
for this hazardous attempt was the 31st of July; the 
place he selected was the mouth of the Montmorency, ad 
the only quarter where his artillery could be brought 
into play, and from whence his retreat, in case of a re* 
pulse, could be secure. Accordingly the boats of the 
'fieet were filled with grenadiers, and rowed towards the 
shore at the proper time of tide. As they drew near 
many of the boats grounded upon a ledge of rocks; 
an accident that caused some disorder and great delay* 
On their reaching land the grenadiers had been di- 
rected to form themselves upon the beach, and to bait 
until other troops on their right had passed the Mont- 
morency ford, and were ready to assist them. But, 
whether from the noise and hurry of their landing, or 
from their own ill-regulated ardour, they rushed at onee 
and impetuously towards the enemy's entrenchments* 
The enemy, from the summit of the heights, received 
them with a galling fire, which threw them presently 
into confusion, and obliged them to seek shelter behind 

* To Lord Holdemess, September 9. 1759. 
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% deserted redoubt. In this situation, — unable to rally 
under so severe a fire, — while the night drew on, — while 
a tempest was gathering, — while the tide began to niake» 
-^ the Greneral saw no other resource than to order a re- 
treat This retreat he conducted with skill, ererywhere 
exposing his person with characteristic intrepidity. *^ The 
'* French," he says, ^' did not attempt to interrupt our 
^ march. Some of their savages came down to murder 
** such wounded as could not be brought away» and to 
** scalp the dead, as their custom is." 

In this check the troops had sustained no inconsider- 
able loss, and, what was worse, had become downcast 
vid dispirited. There seemed no longer any hope of 
forcing the French lines. The prospect of co-operation 
from Amherst or from Johnson, on which they had con- 
fidently reckoned, grew daily fainter and fainter« They 
learned, indeed, from some prisoners, that Niagara had 
been taken, — that Ticonderoga and Crown Point had 
been abandoned, — but week after week passed on, — the 
season wasted apace, — and no auxiliaries appeared. 
Wolfe himself, — fatigue and anxiety preying on his de^ 
licate frame, — fell violently ill of a fever. — No soonei^ 
was his health in dome degree restored, than he pro- 
ceeded with the Admiral and the Chief Engineer to in* 
spect, as closely as they could, the works of Quebec^ 
with a view to a general assault ; but there seemed to 
them no hope of success from such an enterprise. Wolfe 
had also summoned to council his second and third in 
tsommand,-^ Brigadiers Monckton and Greorge Towns- 
hend, the brother of Charles. It was their unanimous 
opinion, that no other chance remained than to carry the 
troops above the town, and thus again endeavour to 
draw Montcalm from his inaccessible post. In pursu- 
ance of this determination the camp at Montmorency was 
broken up, and the army moved across the river to Point 
Levis. From thence, — again going on board their trans- 
ports, — they passed Quebec, and proceeded several miles 
up the St. Lawrence, when they once more disembarked 
on its right bank. So much had their ranks been thinned 
by death or by disease, that, after providing for the ne- 
cessary defence of the Isle of Orleans, and of Point Levis, 
there remained scarcely more than 3,600 effective men 

VOL. IV. M 
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finr action. To conceal in some degree ihm scanty namr- 
berSy and to spread doobts and aburms among the eaemj. 
Admiral Holmes's squadron was directed to make move- 
ments np the river for several successiye daya^ as if 
threatening more than one point above the town. The 
Marquis de Montcalm was not, however, induced to quit 
his lines ; he merely deq»atched M. de Bougainville, with 
about 1,500 men, to watch the motions of the English aimj, 
and to keep alongside with it on the opposite i^re. 

It was under such circumstances, and on the 9th of 
Septanber, that Wolfe addressed his last letter to the 
Secretary of State. His own view of his prospects was 
most gloomy; he writes as if anxious to prepare the 
public mind in England for his failure or retreat, and as 
if his main motive for still remaining were to keep the 
French army in play, and divert it from other quarters.* 
Here are Ms own concluding words : — *^ I am so fiv 
^ recovered as to do business^ but my constitution is en- 
^ tirely ruined, without the oonsola^on of having done 
^ any considerable service to the state, or without anj 
^ prospect of it." — Let him who reads these words^ and 
their event, learn from them never to lose hope of success 
in an honourable cause. The aid of Providence, as it 
should never be presumed on, so it ^onld never be de- 
spaired of. Within five days from the date of that letter 
the name of Wolfe had become immortal to aU ages ! 

It does not seem certain at what period or by what 
accident the English Greneral first conceived the daring 
thought to land his troops beneath the heights of Abra- 
ham, on some point less guarded than the rest. But the 
honour of that first thought belongs to Wolfe alone ; and, 
once conceived, it was no less ably and boldly pursued. 
The ships under Admiral Saanders were directed to 
make a feint opposite the French camp at Beauport^ as if 

* Wa preriooi deflpotch of Sept. 2. &ads as follows : <* ^appy if 
** onr efiorts here can contribute to the success of His Mi^esty's anns 
** in other parts of America ! " — (Ann. Beg. 1759, p. 246.) Tfana 
also Adnural Saanders writes on the 5th of September: ** Let the 
*' event be what it will, we shall remain here as long as the season of 
'** the year will permit, in order to prevent their detadiing troops fitxa 
'^henee against General Amhent." (Entick'sH]flkMy,vol.iy. p.112.) 
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another attack upon it were designed. A similar demon* 
stration on the opposite side,— three leagues higher up 
the St. Lawrence, — was enjoined to Admiral Holmes. 
At or near his own station Wolfe collected as manjr boats 
ms he could without raising suspicion and alarm. All 
preparations being completed, he suddenly gave orders 
^r the troops to embark about one o'clock in the morning 
of the 13th of September, favoured by a dark night and by 
a flowing tide. There was only room on board for about 
half his army, and the remainder was left for a second 
embarkation. The point to which he steered was a small 
bay or inlet, less than two miles above Quebec It has 
ever since borne the name of " Wolfe's Cove." Swiftly, 
but silently, did the boats fall down with the tide, unob- 
served by the enemy's sentinels, who were, — or who 
should have been, *— at their posts along the shore. -— Of 
the soldiers on board, how eagerly must every heart have 
throbbed at the coming conflict ; how intently must every 
eye have ecmtemplated the dark outline as it lay pencilled 
upon the midnight sky,- — and as every moment it grew 
closer and clearer, — of the hostile heights I Not a word 
was spoken, not a sound was heard beyond the rippling 
of the stream. Wolfe alone,*— thus tradition has told 
us, — repeated in a low voice to the other officers in his 
boat those beautiful stanzas with which a Country 
Church Yard inspired the muse of Gray. One noble 
line, — ^ The paths of Glory lead but to the Grave,"-— 
nust hare seemed at such a moment fraught with mourn- 
ful meaning. At the close of the recitation Wblfe added : 
^' Now, Gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
^ poem than take Quebec."* 

On reaching the northern bank at the spot designed,—- 
and Wolfe was amongst the first to leap on shore, — the 
troops found themselves at the foot of a high and pre- 
cipitous cUff, leading up to an extensive table-land, — the 
Heights of Abraham. Close upon the brow of the hill 
was the post of a French Captain, with 150 men. There 

' * Belated hj Frofeflsor Bobiaon of Edinburgh, who in his youth 
had been a midshipmim, and was in the boat with Wolfe. See Qfa- 
hame's History of the United States, yoI. It. p. 51. But Mr. Grahame 
is mistaken, in saying of the Elegy, that it was just pnbliAhed in 
Ix>ndon. It had appeared in 1750. (Johnson's layes of the Poeti^ 
voLiL p.439. ed.1821.) 
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was but a single path upwards, scarcely to be discovered 
in the darkness, and so narrow that in some places no 
two could go abreast. But the ardour of Wolfe and of 
his men was not to be repressed. The yanguard, led 
by Colonel Howe, a brother of the nobleman who fell at 
Ticonderoga, began to scale the precipice, — each man 
scrambling and climbing as he best could, — but mostly 
pulling themselves up by the bushes and brambles, by the 
stumps of trees, or the projecting points of rock. The 
enemy's picquet, roused at length, but too late, heard the 
rustling from below, and fired down the precipice at ran- 
dom, as our men did up into the air. But, immediately 
after this chance-volley, the French, struck with panic at 
the strangeness of the attempt, and the sudden appear- 
ance of foes, whom they had supposed on the other side 
of the river, fied from their post, notwithstanding all the 
exertions of their officer. Our vanguard reached the 
summit in safety, and at once formed itself in line. Fresh 
detachments from below were now continually ascending, 
and a single piece of artillery was also by main force 
dragged up. Meanwhile the boats had gone back for the 
second embarkation under Brigadier Townshend, and 
thus at daybreak the whole British army stood in order 
of battle upon the heights. 

YiThen the Marquis de Montcalm was first informed 
that the English army appeared on the heights of 
Abraham, he thought the rumour only another feint 
to draw him from his lines ; but, on riding forward, his 
own eyes convinced him of his error. Still, however, he 
was confident of a victory over his assailants. *^ I see 
" them," he said, " where they ought not to be ; but if 
f* we must fight I shall crush them.*** Without further 
delay, he hurried over the St. Charles by the bridge of 
boats, with as many of his troops as he could muster for 
action on so sudden an emergency. He found the 
English already advancing, and formed on the high 
ground at the back of Quebec. They had no cavahryy 
and only one gun, but were full of hope and ardour. 
Their left wing had been drawn out by Wolfe in the 

* *• Je lea vois oA fls doivent pas ^tre .... S'il faut done com- 
**kitfere je vais le» ecraser.*' (Lord Orford's Memoirs, yoL iL p. 386.) 
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manner whicli military men call en fotsnce ; that is, % 
body with two faces to the enemy, so as to guard against 
its being outflanked. Amongst the troops in this quartet 
was a Highland regiment, — one of Pitt's recent creation, 
— and already conspicuous for its bravery and conduct; 
Beveral of its men had been in Howe's vanguard, and 
thus the first to scale the precipice. On the right were 
the Louisburg grenadiers, extending towards the St. 
Lawrence, and with a regiment behind them as a reserve. 
It was in the front of this right wing, where the hottest 
fire was expected, that Wolfe had fixed his own station. 
The dispositions of Montcalm on his part were equally 
judicious. He had skilfully intermingled his regular 
and Canadian regiments, so as to strengthen and support 
the latter, while the greater part of his Indians were to 
spread themselves beyond the £nglish left, and endeavour 
to outflank it. The thickets and copses in his front he 
filled with 1,500 of his best marksmen, who kept up an 
irregular but galling fire. By these skirmishers the ad^ 
vanced picquets of the English were driven in with 
something of confusion, but Wolfe hastened to ride along 
the line, encouraging the men to stand firm, telling them 
that the light infantry had only obeyed his instructions, 
and, above all, enjoining them to reserve their fire until 
the enemy should come within forty yards of the muzzlea 
of their guns. Thus our troops remained immoveable,, 
while the French were coming on, and firing as they 
came. Many of our men were struck; Wolfe himseu* 
received a ball in his wrist, but he tied his handkerchief 
about the wound, and never swerved from his post» 
Immoveable the troops remained until they saw the 
enemy within forty yards, — then, indeed, a well-aimed 
and simultaneous volley was poured from the whole 
British line. No sooner had the smoke cleared away 
than the great efiect of this close discharge became ap<r 
Jparent ; numbers of the enemy were lying on the ground ; 
some few had fled ; the greater part wavered. At this 
decisive moment Wolfe darted forward, and cheered on 
his grenadiers to a charge. Just then a second baU 
struck him in the groin, but he dissembled his anguish^ 
and continued to give his orders as before. A third 
shoty however, piercing his breast, he fell to the grouad^ 

U 3 
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moA wu carried to the rear. At nearlj tlie same time^ 
in anotber part of the fidd. Brigadier MoncktoD was 
aererely woundedy and llraa the command deyolyed on 
Brigadier TownsluBnd, who took all proper measnxes to 
complete the victoryy and to pursue the Tanquiahed. 

At the rear, to which he had been convejed, Wblfe^ 
meanwhile, lay expiring. From time to time he lifted 
his head to gace on the field of battle, till he found his 
CTC-fiight b^in to fail Then for aame moments he lay 
BKitionlesB with no other sign of life than heavj breath- 
ing or a stifled groan. All at once an officer who stood 
by exdaimed, •* See how they run ! * — " Who run ? ** — 
cried Wolfe, eagerly raising himself on his dbow. 
^ The enemy," answered the officer ; ^ they giye wsy ia 
** all directions."—'' Then God be pndsed! " said Wolfe, 
sfter % short pause; *' I shall die happy.^-^These were 
his last w<Hrds ; he again fell back, and turning on his 
side, as if by a shsrp convulsion, expired. He was but 
thirty-three years of age, when thus — the Nelson of the 
army— -he died amidst the tidings of the victory he had 
achieved* 

On the side of the French, as of the English, in this 
battle, both the first and the second in command fell dan* 
gerously wounded. The Marquis de Montcafan was struck 
by a musket-ban while gallantly endeavouring to rall^ 
bis men. He was carried back into the city, where he 
expired next day. When tdd that his end was tnj^ 
proaching, he answered, in a spirit worthy the antagonist 
of Wolfe, ^ So much the better ; I shall not live thesa to 
^ see the surrender of Quebec." The loss of the French, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, had been 1,500; our 
own, 640. On the 18th of September, the fifth day from 
the batUe, the capitulation of the city was signed. The 
garrison marched out with all the honours of war, to be 
conveyed to the nearest port of France. The Eogli^ 
army remained in Quebec, as the garrison of their new 
conquest, but the English fleet returned home. 

In England, Wolfe's letter <^ the 2d September, an^' 
nouncing his dismal prospects, and seeming to prepare 
the nation for a reverse or a retreat, had been made 
public. Only three days ailterwards came the news of 
the battle and c<mque3t of Quebec. Thus the previous 
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gloom serred only to heighten the exultation and the 
glorjy «— blended, however, with deep sympathy and 
sorrow for the young hero's fall. " Joy, grief, curiosity, 
<< astonishment," says an eye-witness, '* were painted in 
** every coontenance ; the more they inquired the higher 
** their admiration rose.*** The mourning for Wolfe was 
worn by all classes, — rich and poor, — high and low.f 
When his remains arrived at Portsmouth they were 
landed amidst the highest htmours; minute guns were 
fired; the flags waved half-mast high; and an escort, 
Willi arras reversed, stood ready to receive the coffin <m 
idiore. It was then conveyed to the parish church of 
Greenwieh, and laid by the side of his father, who had 
died only a few months before. A widowed mother still 
remained to mourn over their only child. 

By the House of Commons, a monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and at the public charge, was unanimously 
voted to Wolfe on the motion of Pitt. His speech on 
^lis occasion, unlike most of his speeches, was premedi* 
taled, and, unlike them, also, was wanting in animation 
and power ; but the enthusiasm of his h^ers snpi^ed 
every deficiency.-^ More recently, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, a small column has been raised to mark the 
very spot where Wolfe received his death-wound. But 
the noblest monument to his memory is one that blends 
his fame with the fame of his gaUant enemy, — far dif*^ 
ferent^ indeed, as to success, but alike both in courage 
and in doom. Amidst the Government gardens of Que- 
bec there now stands an obelisk sixty feet in height; — 
its front looking to the landrside, along which the French 
General moved, bears inscribed the word Montcalm;— 
its south front, towards which the English General ad- 
vanced, bears the wcnrd Wolfe.| This joint tribute to 
departed worth was planned by the generous mind — as 
the first stone was laid by the hand — of another gallant 
soldier, — Dalhoubib. 

* Lord Orford's Memoln, voL E p. S84. 

t Oleig*! Briftidi Commanders, yd. ii p. 359. 

X Travels in Canada by J. S. Buckingham, Esq., p. 233. 
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CHAPTEEXXXVL 

Ik the debftte upon the monumeiit to Wolfis, Pitt had 
paid some weU-eamed compliments to Admiral Simdera^ 
—a miudt he said, equaUing those who have bestea Ar*^ 
madas, — ^ May I anticipate ? ^ added he,— *** thoee who 
**will beat Armadas!"* — These w<nds pioved pio<*> 
phetic^ and were f ulfilkd afanost immediatelj after they 
were uttered. On that same daj, the 20th of NoTcmbery. 
we achieved a great Tictorj at sea. 

Daring the whole summer the Brest fleet had becai 
closelj blockaded by Admiral Sir Edward Hawkey whila 
some frigates under Captain Doff cmised along the eoast 
to the southward, from the port of Orient to the sands of 
Olonne. Bat when the autumnal gates set in. Sir £d-» 
ward Hawke was driyen from the oosst of France to that 
of England, and the French Admiral at Kest, M. da 
Conflaos, seized the opportani^ to sail forth with hia 
fleet, — twenty-one ships of the line and four frigates,. 
His design was to attack and overpower the sgnadron of 
Duff before the larger fleet could return to its asaiatanoe; 
but Hawke, with an energy that appeared as though it 
could control the winds and the waves, and which iii 
truth could profit by the slightest vaiiatioDa in eitber» 
was already steering back to his post, and snooeeded m 
joining DofTs squacbron off the point of Qoiberon befixo 
Conflans could attack it. With the addition <rf'Dairsfbroo 
tiie English Admiral was an overmatch for the Fkench ^ 
he was superior by two ^ps of the line and six firigates^ 
and (acc<^ding to the not unapt, though quibUin^ illna* 
tration of a contemporary writer,) he descried the enemy 
** flattering at his appearance as a bird at the sight of a 
''hawk."! Conflans no longer ventured to seek, nor even 
to await, an engagement in the open sea,. He drew hia 

* lAtdOrfbrd^Memoiis»TQLlLp.aMl 
t £ntick*8 Htstoiy, toL ir. p. 26X 
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ships close in shore towards the month of the Yilauie^— -• 
a coast guarded by granite rocks and islets above, -» by 
shoab and quicksands below. On this very coast the 
earliest British fleet on record had perished.* Had Sir 
Sdward Hawke desired to retire without striking a blow, 
he would not have wanted strong arguments to justify 
his conduct ; and no doubt, had there still been a Prime 
Minister like Newcastle, there would have been no lack 
of Admirals like Byng. But it is the peculiar glory of 
Pitt, — and a praise which all parties have concurred in 
awarding him,— that he could impress his own ener^ 
on every branch of the public service ; that under his 
direction our chiefs, both by land and sea, viewed obsta^ 
cles and dangers as he did, — only as a spur to exertion, 
and as an enhancement of fame. — Neither the terrors of 
an unknown coast, nor those of a wintry storm (for it 
was now the 20th of November, and the sea was rolling 
high) could divert the settled purpose of Hawke. He 
gave the signal for immediate action,— passing by the 
rest of the enemy's fleet with his own ship, the Royal 
Greorge, and reserving his Are for the Soleil Royal, which 
bore M. de Conflans, and was at this time the largest 
Tessel in the French navy. In vain did his pilot repre- 
sent to him the peril of such a navigation. Sir Edward 
answered, ^You have done your duty in this remon<* 
*^ strance ; you are now to obey my orders, and lay 
^ me alongside the French Admiral." An action com*^ 
menced in such a spirit could scarcely fail of triumphant 
succras. Before night two French ships had struck; 
four others, amongst which was the Soleil Royal, had 
been sunk ; the rest, more or less damaged, sought safety 
by running up the Yilaine. During the whole ensuing 
night Hawke heard guns of distress, but could not tell 
whether of friend or foe, nor yet offer any assistance* 
In the morning it was found, that, besides the French 
ships stranded, two of ours, — the Resolution and the 
Essex, — were lost, having become entangled in the 
shoals, but all theii: men and part of their stores wer^ 

* Cssar, De Bell. Gall. lib. HI ch. 9. and 15. This was in Csesar • 
war against the Yeneti, or people of Vannes. And he adds : ** Auxilia 
** a Bntamua, qna contra eas regiones posica est, arcessiuit,** 
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saved* The number of oar killed had been bnt forty,— 
of oar woanded bat 200. Such was the entire loss at- 
tending this important yictorj, won in the midst of 8t(»na 
and tempest, which ended all thoughts of the threatened 
invasioDy and gave the finishing blow to the naval power 
of France daring the whde remainder of the war. The 
thanks of Parliament were voted to the gallant Admiral ; 
a pension of 1,500/. a jear for his own life and his son's 
was conferred by the Sing*, and in the ensoing reigB: 
he was raised to the peerage. 

It well deserves commemoration, that Admiral Sana* 
ders, who had jast retomed from North America, im- 
mediately, and withoat waiting for orders, sailed firam. 
Plymouth to join Hawke, and take part in the expected 
action, but arrived too late. 

Before Dankirk, as before Brest, oar blockading 
sqoadron had been driven homewards by the violence of 
t^ eastern gales, and Thurot had been enabled to make 
his escape from the first as Conflans from the latter ; bat 
his force was no more than five ships, and he coald only 
in the first instance seek shelter along the coasts ii 
Sweden and Norway. 

Tliis year, so fraught ^dth glory to England, was not 
anspicious to our ally the King of Prussia. — Daring the 
spring and early summer he had remained entirely on the 
ctefensive, content with maintaining against the Austrians 
the borders of Saxony and Silesia. But a formidable 
Bnssian army, commanded' by General Soltikow, was noip 
again advancing to the Oder, and the Austrians were, 
moreover, sending it a large auxiliary force under 
Laudohn. It was Frederick's object to prevent, if pos- 
sible, this junction. He despatched General Wedel with 
some good troops, and with positive orders to risk an en- 
gagement. Wedel accordingly attacked the Russians on 
the 23d of July, but was worsted, with heavy loss, and 
the enemy's junction was completed. Frederick now 
resolved to march against the Russians in person. His 
found them still on the right bank <^ the Oder, close to the 
city of Frankfort, and encamped at the village of Euners- 
dorf ; it was nearly the same district where he had de- 

* Ann. Beg. 1759, p. 131. 
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feftted them the year brfore. His force was now 48,000 
men; their's, including Laudohn's, above 60,000. On 
the 12th of August, a day of nearly tropical heat, the 
King led on his troops at mid-daj to the charge. Long 
and bloody was the fight. Before six in the evening, 
however, the Russians had been driven from their linee^ 
with the loss of several thousand jwisoners and nearly 
200 pieces of cannon. The victory seemed decided, and 
Frederick despatched a courier with the joyful tidings to 
Berlin. Had the Prussians been satisfied with these ad*^ 
vantages, tibere seems no doubt that the enemy would 
have f(»rthwith retreated towards their own dominions, as 
they had last year af^r the battle of Zorndorf ; but the 
King was ei^er, not merdy to defeat, but to destroy these 
barbarous invaders. Wearied as were his troops, and 
oontrary to the advice of SeydUtz and his other best 
officers^ he commanded another attack. By this time the 
Russians had taken post on some rising ground, — the 
cemetery of the Jews of Frankfort* Several times were 
the Prussians led up by their monarch in person to assail 
this strong position, but ahvajrs in vain. At length their 
exhaustion from a long previous march, —from so many 
hours of conflict, — from tiie burning heat of that summer 
day, — could no k>nger be controlled, and Laudohn^ 
watching the moment, poured in upon them with a body 
of yet fresh Austrian cavalry. The effect was decisive. 
A defeat ensued, the most complete that Frederick had 
yet sustained, or, perhaps, yet inflicted. A full half of 
the Prussian army were killed, woimded, or taken. fVe- 
derick himself had been urged to quit the field before the 
rout became universal, but answered, ^ I have a duty to 
'* perform as wdl as you.** — Two horses were kOled 
under him, and a gold case which he carried in his pocket 
was crushed by a musket-balL In the retreat he was 
nearly surroun^d and made prisoner, and only saved by 
the intrepidity of one of his officers. Captain !IMttnitff| 
who threw himself forward with an hundred hussars, and 
effected a few moments' diversion. It was many mUes 
from the field of battle, at the village of Otscher, that 
the Sing first found some moments of respite or repose. 
There, in a hut which had been plundered and half 
nuned by some roving Cossacks, he flung himself dowi& 
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upon a heap of straw. Of the 48,000 men whom he had 
led to conflict in the morning scarcely 3,000 then re- 
mained beneath his banner. Berlin seemed open to the 
enemy, and no hope beyond it. Besides the Russians^ 
no doubt that Austrians, Poles, Swedes, and Saxons, — 
every tribe, >. — would be ready to rush in upon the fallen 
lion. During these dismal hours the thoughts of JBVe- 
derick reverted to the phial of poison which he still 
bore concealed in his clothes, and he appears to have 
determined upon suicide, as bis sole refuge from an igno- 
minious submission. To Count Finkenstein, his principal 
Minister at Berlin, he wrote a brief account of his over- 
throw, and added ; *^ The results of this disaster will be 
« even worse than the disaster itselfl I have no resource 
*^ left, and to tell you the truth, I look upon every thing as 
^' lost. But I shall not survive the ruin of my country. 
** Farewell for ever. Fedebic."* — In like manner, and 
in the same night, he drew out instructions for General 
Finck, on whom the chief conunand of the army would 
after his own death devolve. After directing that an 
oath of allegiance should be taken to his nephew, and 
that his brother, Prince Henry, should be obeyed as 
fiegent, he points out some faint prospect of defeating 
Laudohn should he advance singly, and with too much 
ardour, towards Berlin. ^' Such," he says in conclusion, 
*' is the only advice which, under such unhappy circum* 
** stances, I find myself able to give. Had I any resources 
<< left I should have remained at my post"! 

Even the man most determined on self-destruction 
from his misfortunes will hesitate, — ^so long as these 
misfortunes leave him any respite, — ^before he swallows 
the dose or draws the trigger. Frederick paused in his 
resolve until he should see the enemy advancing. To 
Jiis surprise he found them neglect their auspicious 
opportunity. With the Russians, as with all other yet 
9emi*barbarous tribes^ the first days after a successful 

* It WW the Eiiig*8 constant habit, — from wbat reason or fimej I 
know not,— to sign in French, as Fiderict instead of Fridaie. See, 
for instance, in the first volome of the Chatham Correspondence^ s 
fac-simile of his letter to Pitt, dated January 5. 1759. 

t Both these remarkable documents, — the first in the original 
French, and the second translated from the Gennan,— will be found 
in my Appendix» 
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battle were devoted, not to reaping its fruits, but td 
feasting and carousing. Their loss in the action, more- 
over, had been most severe ; not short, it is probable, of 
20,000 men. ^*If I gain another such victory," said 
Soltikow, ** I shall have to carry the news of it myself^ 
** alone, and staff in hand, to Petersburg." * But a still 
more essential cause of inactivity was the jealousy which 
now prevailed between Soltikow and Daun. The Russian 
Greneral complained, that whilst he had been winning 
two battles the Austrian had done nothing towards the 
common cause. ** It is now for my colleague to bestir 
** bimself," cried he ; " for my part, I have performed 
^ enough." f Thus the Russians made no forward move- 
ment; and Frederick, gathering fresh hope from the 
delay, rallied his defeated troops, and called in some new 
regiments from his garrisons, some new artillery from 
his arsenals, so that in a few days he was again at the 
bead of 30,000 well-appointed men. In the result, as 
Tvinter approached, the Russians slowly withdrew towarda 
their own territory, and Laudohn, separating from them^ 
marched back into Moravia. 

Freed from these enemies, the EUng hastened to Saxony^ 
His absence from that quarter had already lost him the 
great city of Dresden; nor did affairs proceed much 
more prosperously after his return. One of his Generals 
was surprised and defeated in crossing the Elbe, near 
Meissen; another General, Finck, — ^the same to whom 
Frederick had bequeathed the chief command after the 
battle of Kunersdorf, and who was now at the head of 
12,000 men in a separate division, — chose his position at 
Haxen with so little skill that he was surrounded and 
compelled to lay down his arms. No event in Frederick's 
whole career seems to have more deeply wounded hid 
pride. During the whole remainder of his reign he 
continued to show marked disfavour to every officer who 
had been — however innocently — present with the capitu- 
lating army. Thus, for instance, when one of them, 
long afterwards grown a veteran, and destitute in his 
unfriended old age, sent in an humble petition for ft 

* Frenss, Lebens-Geschichte, toL ii. p. 216. 
f Archeoholtz, vol. L p. 269. 
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pension, the King, with a bitter sneer, wrote upon the 
mai^in : " Assign him a pension by all means ! Assign 
" it on the profits of Maxen ! " • 

Yet, notwithstanding the manifold reverses sustained 
by Frederick during this campaign, his position, at its 
dose, did not seem greatly worse than at its commence- 
ment. With the exception of Dresden, there was no loss 
either of town or territory. But the ranks of his veterans 
had been frightfully thinned by privati(m or the sword« 
and could only be recruited from peasants or deserters. 
So low were his resources that he merely maintained liis 
troops by debasing the Prussian coin, and mingling a 
large alloy with the gold of the English subsidy. Still, 
however, undaunted in spirit, the King fixed his winter* 
quarters at Freyberg, in Saxony, rapidly and ably ex- 
ehanging the fatigues of warfare for his scarcely inferior 
toils and anxieties of state. 

In this campaign Prince Ferdinand was equaQy able 
and more fmrtunate. Besides the Hanoverians and Hes- 
sians in British pay he had under his direction 10,000 
or 12,000 British soldiers, amongst whcxn, since the 
death of the Duke of Iktolborough, Lord George Sack- 
ville was the senior officer. The !FVench, on their par^ 
were making great exertions, under the new administra- 
tion of the Duke de Choiseul ; large reinforcements were 
sent into Germany, and early in die year they surprised 
by stratagem the free city of Frankfort, and made it the 
place of arms for their southern army. No object could 
be of greater moment to Ferdinand than to dislodge them 
firom tikis important post. Leaving behind him, in their 
quarters, his British and Hanoverians, to the number of 
25,000, to observe the Mareschal de Contades upon the 
Lippe, he marched away secretly and rapidly with his 
remaining force of 30,000 men. He found the second 
French army, 35,000 strong, commanded by the Doke 
de Broglie, and encamped at Bergen, on the Nidda, in 
front of Frankfort. In this position they were attadi^ed 
by Ferdinand on the 13th of April. Three times in 
three hours was the village of Bergen taken and retaken. 
Great courage and great skill were displayed on both 

* See a note (^) to Freuss Lebens-Oesdiichtei toL ii. p. 226. 
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gidesy til], at length, a well-concerted manoeayre of De 
Broglie tamed the flank of the HanoTerians, and decided 
the battle. Prince Ferdinand was ccMnpelled to retreat^ 
with a loss of 2,000 men and five pieces of artillerj. 

This reverse would, it was supposed, reduce Prince 
Ferdinand to the defensive during the remainder of the 
campaign. Both De Broglie and Contades eagerly pushed 
forward, their opponents giving way before them. Com* 
bining their forces, thej reduced Cassel, Munster, and 
Minden, and they felt assured that the whole Electorate 
must soon again be theirs. Already had the archives 
and the most valuable property been sent off from 
Hanover to Stade. Already did a new Hastenbeck— a 
new Closter-Seven-r-rise in view. But it was under such 
difficulties that the genius of Ferdinand shone forth. 
With a far inferior army (for thus much is admowledged, 
although I do not find the French numbers clearly or 
precisely stated), he still maintained his ground on the 
lefb of the Weser, and supplied every defect by his 
superiority of tactics. He kft a detachment of 5,000 
men exposed, and seemingly unguarded, as a bait to lure 
Be Contades from his strong position at Minden. The 
French Mareschal was deceived by the feint^ and directed 
the Duke de Broglie to march forward and profit by the 
blunder, as he deemed it to be. On the 1st of Ai:^n8^ 
accordingly, De Broglie advanced into the plain, his force 
divided in eight columns ; but on reaching a small emi- 
nence which lay al<»ig his fronts near lutinden, he was 
struck with surprise on beholding, not the single detach* 
ment he expected, but the whole army of the a^^es, which 
had marched in the night, and was now ranged in excel- 
lent order. He was compelled to call De Contades to his 
aid ; retreat seemed no longer safe or easy, and thus the 
two French Generals were drawn in to accept a batlJe 
on unfavourable ground, hemmed in between a- river and 
a morass, and reduced to place their infantry on the 
wings, -— their cavalry in ^e centre. It was nearly 
^ same distribution which^ half a century before, had 
lost them the battle of Blenheim.* In other respects, 
perhaps, a resemblance might be traced to Waterloo; 

* Coxe's Life of Marlborongfa, toL i. p. 394. ecL 1880. 
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for the French cavalrj ina4ie repeated and furious onsets 
against the English and Hanoverian infantry which laj 
before them at Prince Ferdinand's centre, but this foo^ 
forming itself into compact bodies, stood all the charges 
with the utmost steadiness and resolution, until at length, 
the enemy's horse being thoroughly discomfited and dis- 
couraged, their entire line gave way, and their Generals 
issued the signal for retreat. At this decisive moment 
the Prince sent his orders to Lord George Sackville, who 
commanded the whole English and some Grerman cavalry 
on the right wing of the Allies, and who had hitherto 
been kept back as a reserve. The orders were to charge 
and overwhelm the French in their retreat, before they 
could reach any clear ground to rally. Had these orders 
been duly fulfilled, it is acknowledged by French writers 
that their army must have been utterly destroyed * ; but 
Lord Greorge either could not or would not understand 
what was enjoined him. In vain did the Prince send 
him in succession one German and two English aides- de- 
camp, with reiterated directions ; Lord George exclaimed 
that surely His Highness could not intend to break the 
line, and that he must ride off and speak to the Prince 
himself* Meanwhile, Ferdinand, losing patience, sent 
orders to the Marquis of Granby, who commanded the 
gecond line, and Lord Granby advanced with great 
alacrity; but above half an hour had been wasted^ and 
the opportunity was lost. 

Under such circumstances the victory of Minden would 
not have been signal or complete but for a previous and 
most high-spirited precaution of Prince Ferdinand. He 
had sent round to the rear of the French a body of 10,000 
men, undeir his nephew, — and also the King of Prussia's 
•-^the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who had already 
distinguished himself on several occasions during the late 
campaigns* On this day the young Prince succeeded in 
touting the Duke de Brissac, an officer commissioned td 
secure the enemy's communication with Hervorden. Thus 
Ferdinand became master of the passes, and the French 

^ ** L^armle de Contades devait ^tre aneantie ; homines, cheratix, 
** canons, drapeanx, tout serait tombe anx mains de rennemi," (Sis- 
mondi, Histoire des Eran9ais, voL zxiz. p« 197.) 
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'were constrained to continno tbeir retreat in disorder 
Upon the whole, their loss was 8,000 men killed, wounded, 
or taken, thirty pieces of artillery, and seventeen stand* 
ards. '^ And the most surprising thing," adds a French 
account, '* of this day's action was Prince Ferdinand's 
** judgment and boldness in sending out a detachment of 
*^ 10,000 men the moment he was going to engage a su- 
" perior army." * Contades and De Broglie endeavoured 
to excuse themselves at the Court of Versailles by recri- 
minating upon each other ; but far different was the re- 
ception given to their complaints; the first officer was 
recalled, — the latter made a Field Marshal ! Meanwhile 
the French troops were rapidly driven from their recent 
conquests ; Cassel, Munster, and Marburg yielded in suc- 
cession to the allied arms. Ferdinand could not, indeed, 
carry his successes so far as he desired, being under the 
necessity, after the disaster at Maxen, of despatching the 
Hereditary Prince to the King of Prussia's aid ; yet still 
he compdled the French to end the campaign nearly 
where they had begun it, and to take up their winter- 
quarters around the city of Frankfort. 

Great was the rejoicing in England at the victory of 
Minden. Prince Ferdinand received from King George 
the Garter, a gift of 20,000/. Twhich His Majesty after- 
wards charged to the House of Commons), and a pension 
of 2,000/. yearly. To the Hereditary Prince the King of 
Prussia showed his gratitude by a cheaper expedient ; he 
ttrrote hiiii an Ode ! f 

But loud and fierce was the outcry, both in Grermanjr 
and at home, against the leader of the English cavalry. 
Lord George Sackville, born in 1716, was son of the 
first and father of the last Duke of Dorset. Of an active 

* This account is cited by Entick. (Hist, vol it. p. 15.)— Se« 
also Archenholtz, vol ii p. 26. 

f '* Begardez-le, ma soenr, I'amonr tous y convie, 
" Dans Yos flames vertuenx ce heros prit la vie 
'^ Et ses rares talens ; 

** Yotre belle ame en lai retraQa son image ; 
** De son anguste p^re il a tout le courage 
** £t les grands sentunens ! " 

Of snch stanzas there are thirty-two more. (CESmnres Poethumeay 
voL ziy. p. 233—241. ed. 1789.) 
VOL. IV. N 
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sad BSinriDg tarn of mixidy he had served on eeT^ai 
fi)reign expeditions, without disparagement, at leasts if 
Bot with distinction ; he had been Seoretary for Ireland 
daring his father's Yice-Bojalty ; he had taken on many 
occasions a forward and able part in debate. *^ Lord 
*^ George's fall is prodigious," sajs a contemporary, writ-- 
ing after the day of Minden. "Nobody stood higher; 
^ nobody has more ambidon or more sense." * On the 
evening of that day so fatal to his reputadon Lord 
George did not scruple to mix with the General Officers 
at Prince Ferdinand's table; — an appearance which, 
some may think, required full as much intrepidity as to 
fasre led his cavalry to the diarge. The Prince e^qpressed 
his surprise to the officers nearest him, but niade no 
public observation at that time. Next day, however^ 
came forth General Orders from His Highness^ thanking, 
tiie troops, and many offices by name, for their oonduet 
in the batde. Lord George's name was n(^ mentioned; 
an omission in itself sufficiently significant, but he was 
moreover glanced at in two passages, and in a manner 
not to be misunderstood. '* SBs Serene Highness orders 
^ it to be declared to Li^itenant General the Marquis of 
^ Granby that he is persuaded that if he had bad the 
** good fortune to have had him at the head of the cavalry 
^^ of the right wing his presence would have greatly con- 
** tributed to vak% the decision of that day more oam« 

^ plete and more brilliant." ^ And His Serene 

*^ Highness desires and orders the Generals of the army, 
^ Ihat upon all occasions when orders are brought to 
V them by his udes-de-camp they be obeyed punctoally,- 
*^ and without delay." f I am bound in fairness to add 
that the Prince had been previously offended with Lord 
George, for his froward and repining temper, and was 
therefore by no means inclined to soften any charge that 
might be. justly urged against him.^ 
Lord George, stung to the quick by this public rebuke, 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, August 39. 1759. 

f See these Oeneml Orders at lengw in the Annual Begister, 1759, 
p. 233. 

:|: ** Lord George nerer had the art of conciliating afiection« He 
*^ had thwarted Prince Ferdinand and disgusted him in Ihe preiTioiv 
'* campaign." (Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 362.) 
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and still more, perhaps, by the general feefing in the 
ttrmy to his disfavoury — wrote home for leave to resign 
ids commandy and to return. Both these requests were 
BEKMt readily granted. On arriving in England early in 
September he found himself received by the nation with 
scarcely less abhorrence <»* less clamour than Byng. The 
favour of Lord Bute, and through Lord Bute of the Heir 
Apparent, were of little avaiL He wrote again to the 
Secretary of State, soliciting a Court MartiaL This was 
promised him, but, on account of the absence of the 
officers required as witnesses, was postponed imtil after 
tiie close of the campaign. Meanwhile, Pitt declared 
that he was not satisfied with Lord George's ezplana-* 
tions or those of his aide-de-camp *, and Lord George, 
was at once dismissed from all his empk)yments, — the 
ocHBimand of a regiment, a post in the Chrdnance, and the 
iknk of General. 

When, in the February ensuing, the promised Court 
Ibrtial met, a doubt was started (not on Lord George's 
side), and was referred to the Judges, whether a man no 
longer in the army could be subject to Mlitary Law« 
Thei Judges gave their opinions that, so far as they could 
then see, the trial might proceed, but they reserved to 
Ifeemselves a further consideration, if any appeal should 
he made from the sentence. The witnesses were then 
examined, especially Colonel Fitzroy, Captain Ligonier. 
snd Captain Wintzingerode, the three aides-de-camp oi 
Prince Ferdinand, who established in the clearest man- 
ner the charge of orders brought and not obeyed. Lord 
Creorge's d^ence turned mainly on a seeming contradiction^ 
between these orders. Captain Ligonier had bid him ad-. 
'^wice with the whole cavalry, and Colonel Fitzroy with 
the British cavalry only. At the time Lord Greorge had 
observed, ''Captain Ligonier, your orders are contradic- 
'^tory." But then Ligonier had replied, ''In numbers 
" only, my Lord ; their destination is the same.** In fike 
manner Lord George had desired Fitzroy not to be in a 

» . 

* Mr. Pitt to Lord G. SackvOle, Sept 9. 1759. Chatham Corre- 
spondence. He promised, however, to Lord Bute, ** all the offices ,of 
Hfanmaxuty, as almost unhappy man.'* (Aug. 15. 1759) and con- 
sented that Lord George shotdd return from Germany by permissioD, 
instead of hj order. 

N 2 
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huny. ^ I am out of breath with gaUoping," said Fitz^ 
roj, '^ which makes me speak quick, bot mj orders are 
** positive. The French are in disorder. Here is a 
^glorious opportunity for the English to distingnish 
^< themselves. — Sorely, under such circumstances, no 
General of spirit would have wasted time by asking to 
consult Prince Ferdinand ; no other word than ^ Charge !** 
would have burst from his lips. 

Lord Granby had been summoned as a witness for the 
prosecution, but his testimony was marked by compas- 
sionate tenderness, softening, or suppressing^ so far as 
truth allowed, whatever could load the prisoner. This 
tendemebs was the more admired since at the army 
Granby and Sackville had been very far from firiends. 
The evidence of another officer. Colonel Sloper, bore 
hard upon Lord George. He declared that he had le-^ 
marked Lord George's confusion at the time, and had 
said to Ligonier, — and Ligonier deposed to having heard 
the words, — '^ For God's sake repeat your orders to that 
^' man, that he may not pretend not to understand them, 
** — for it is near half an hour ago that he has received 
^ orders to advance, and yet we are still here ; — bntyoi^ 
** see the condition he is in!"* 

The defence of Lord George before his judges was 
skilful and able ; his demeanour haughty and undaunted. 
According to Horace Walpole's narrative, ^ he treated 
** the inferiority of their capacities as he would have 
^ done if sitting amongst them. He browbeat the wit-. 
*^ nesseSy gave the lie to Sloper, and used the Judge Ad-. 
" vocate, though a very clever man, with contempt." f 
The officers of the Court Martial, however, appear to 
have fulfilled their duty with equable firmness, — neither 
softened by his eloquence, nor yet irritated by his pride. 
Their final decision was, that Lord George had been 
gmlty of disobeying Prince Ferdinand's orders, and thai 
he was unfit to serve His Majesty in any military capa-. 
city whatever. — Yet, notwithstanding this judicial sen- 
tence, — notwithstanding the public opinion in support 

* Proceedings of the Court Martial, pablished hj anthoiily, 176<V 
pp. 32. and 171. 
t Memoirs, vol il p. 430. 
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of it, — 80 ambitions a spirit was not easily quelled, and 
he rose in the ensuing reign to the highest employments 
in civil affairs. 

On impartially reviewing the whole case, and judging 
^for such is the right of History) the judges, we shall, I 
think, acknowledge that their decision was equitably 
founded. The only doubt that arises is, whether Sack- 
Tille was swayed by one of those panics to which men 
l>f quick genius are sometimes prone, or by an envy of 
Prince Ferdinand's greatness, and a desire to leave the 
victory of his rival incomplete. The latter motive is 
alleged by several writers.* My own opinion, I confess, 
inclines to the former. 

The papers of Mareschal de Contades, which had been 
taken by the victors of Minden, were a few weeks after- 
wards sent to the press in England. It then appeared 
that the instructions under which he had acted from 
Mareschal de Belleisle, as Minister of War, were such as 
to reflect great discredit on his government ; they pre* 
scribed in several passages the laying waste of fertile 
districts and the plunder of peaceable inhabitants. — -Lord 
Chesterfield, amidst his retirement, snatched, it is said, ii 
6hort interval from illness f to write and publish a letter 
itetting this unwarrantable policy in the strongest light. 

To the foreign transactions of this year I must add 
the decease of the King of Spain, Ferdinand the Sixth, 
a Prince of excellent intentions, but desponding temper 
and slender capacity. He was conscious of his own de- 
fects, and on one occasion, when a courtier had paid hiin 
a compliment on his skill in shooting, he replied : ^* It 
** would be extraordinary if I could not do one thing 
^* well I " J On coming to the throne in 1746 he had con- 
tinued his confidence to his father's favourite Minister, 
Don Zeno Some de Villa, Marquis de Ensenada, who had 

* Archenholts, voL ii. p. 22. — Sismondi, yoL xxix. p. 198. &c 
t At this time he says to the Bishop of Waterford : ** I have been 
f* often within these three months not only too ill to write, hat too ill 
** to speak, think, or move. Now I have a fayonrable' moment of 
negative health.** ^Letter, Dec 9. 1759.) In another letter he writes: 
^ I can only vegetate with the vegetables and crawl with the reptiles 
^ of my garden.** On the whole I have great doubts as to the 
authorship of die tract which is here ascribed to him. (1853.) 
X Coxe, Bourbon Kings of Spain, voL- iv. p. 18. oct. ed. 

X 3 
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Tsised hinifldf from an humUe rank, — a dork ia & baz^ 
lug house in Cadiz, — and who felt a jost pride afchis r&pi4 
and unassisted elevation. Thus, when he received the 
ratik of Marquisy he had chosen for his title the words KV sx 
KADA, ** Nothing of it8e]£" His principal ooileagiiey tlw 
Minister for Foreign AfiTaira^ was Don Joseph de Camjai 
The pride of this statesman seemed to lie in the.iqppoeite 
direction y ke alleged a princely descent from the Blood 
Bojal of England, and assmned the name of T^anoiiti^i^er 
in addition to his own. During the few hoars that ninee 
Charles Stoart was allowed to pass at Madrid in 1747 
he had skilfully endeaTonred to woi^ upon this weakness ; 
** I spoke then, — so that Carvajal might hear, — tha^ 
^ thete was nobody could be more acceptable to me than 
^ him ; says I, in laughii^, he is half an "RngliaKw^ftm 
1*^ being called Lancaster!"* In 1754^ the deatk of 
Carvajal, imd a Court cabal founded upon it» led to the 
fall of Ensenada ; he was exiled to Grranada» and his soo- 
cessor was Gencnral Bichard Wall, a native of Ireland^ 
and lately the Spanish Ambassador in London. On thi9 
irhole, under tiiese various Ministers, it tone of moderation 
MJid impartiality was jnieserved to foreign powers ; the 
pSkirs of Gibraltar from England, and of Minorca from 
fVance, as the price of war, were equally declined ; awl 
neither English nor Fr^ich could obtain any decided or 
Jastii^ preponderance at the Court of Madrid. TI19 
JCinisters of Ferdinand, however, were not tiie p^rsen^ 
who had most wdght with him ; still higher in his favouir 
atood the Italian singer and sopbano FarineUi. Sighesl 
of all was his Queen, Barbara of PortugaL This {Hrtnr 
eess was older than her husband, and far from beautiful 1 
according to the fVench Ambassador, ^ her face is such 
^ that she cannot be looked ixpon witiiout pain.*^ f But 
^ great were, no doubt, her mental charms, thai the King 
ever jcontinued most passionately attached to her.^ ^t 

* Letter to his faOier, March 12. 1747. Appendix, vol liL 
' f ** Son nsage est id qu'oii ne pent la regarder sans peine." 
(Lettra an Dae de NoaiUes k Lonw ZV., le 30 AttU 1746. Me. 
moves de NoaiUes, ToLyi. p. 365} Of her figure. Sir Betyamiii 
^k^enet says, ^ it has a great deal more than emb^poiiu/* Nevertha* 
less, \oDid of,H^ Majesty's iuvataibb divcraiaDs is dandng I** (Be4r 
Ibrd Cknrespondence, vol. ii, p. 6.) :. ; 
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Jier deai^ without issue in August 1758^ 'Fer£nand sanl: 
into hopeless melancholj, immured himself in the secluded 
palace of Villa Yicios% and refused to transact anj public 
business. His situation is thus described bj the Britiirik 
Jbnbassadin:, Lord Bristol t << The CathoUe King will 
not be shared, walks about without anj coyering but 
his shirt, which has not been changed for a surprisii^ 
time, and a night-gown. He has not been in bed ^ 
^ ten nighty nor is he thought to hare slept five houit 
^ since the 2d <^ this month^ and that only by* intervisls 
^ of half an hour, edtting upon his chair. He declines 
^ lying down, because he knagines he duUl die when he 
^ does so.'' * At kngl^ he expired on the 10th of August 
1759, and in the for^-seventh year of his ag& 

The next heir to the throne wte now his half-brother 
ihe Eing of Naples, with whom Eerdinand had always 
maintained a cordial correiqpcMidence. As Sir Benjamin 
Keene informs us, ^' the two Bangs write to each oUmt 
*^ by every courier, but they never talk oi their i^Bfurs $ 
^ thebr letters are cmly accounts of the game they have 
<^ killed in the foregoing week." f At the news of F«r^ 
dinand's demise the King of Naples assumed the tide of 
Charles the Third, King of Spain and the Lidies, and 
prepared to set out for has new dconinions* It had been 
provided by the treaty of Vienna that the Crowns of 
Naples and Spain should never be united on the same 
head, and it therefore became incmnbent on Charles to 
resign the less valuable-kingdom to lii» younger son ; but 
here an obstacle intervened, through the hopeless i^otcj 
of his ddesty Don Fhilip. Under these circumstanoe% 
Charies adopted a prudent and honourable part He di^ 
reeted that the young Prince (then thirteen years oTage) 
should be formally examined by phyridans. Their re-* 
port, which was made public, dechures that Don Philip id 
of low statiiffe and contracted joints, that he squints, and 
is ishort-sighted, that he is sometimes indifferent to thii^gd 
eonvenient fat him, and at other limes too wann and imf- 



. * :Bad of Biiritca to Mr.Titt^'lSatembtf 13.1756.-^^ 
boD Kings of Spain, vol. iv. p. 216. ^ 

' .f To 1^1^ September 26. 1757. On Kinfi: GharWs feats at a 
sportsman, see Swinburne's Travels in Spain, voL ii. p. 14a c4. 1777)i 
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petuotisu They go on to complain that he has an obstinate 
aversion to fruits and sweetmeats, that all kinds of noise 
disturb and disconcert him, that pain or pleasure make no 
lasting impressions, that he is utterly unacquainted with 
politeness and good-breeding, that he has not the least 
idea of the mysteries of their holy religion^ and, lastly, 
that he loves chOdish amusements, the most boisterous 
. the best, and is continually shifting from one thing to 
another.* Hereupon the King issued a decree, by which 
his eldest son was set aside, — his second, Don Carlos^ 
was declared Prince of Asturias, — and his third, Don 
Ferdinand, King of Naples, with a CounclL of Regency 
named by his father before his embarkation. 

The new Sovereign of Spain, like his predecessor, was 
not a man of shining talents, but had many virtnes, — 
j^stice^ economy, and mildness. So strict were his no-* 
tions of equity, that on leaving Naples he not only relin-* 
quished every farthing of the public treasure, bat also 
every article of personal ornament, — even down to gems 
and rings, — considering them as the property of the 
people, in whose palaces he had found or from whose re- 
sources he had purchased them. On arriving at Madrid 
he steered a happy mean between a blind acquiescence 
and rash innovation, sending into exile Farinelli, as the 
mere minion of Court favour, but retaining in office 
Greneral Wall and other worthy servants of the late King. 
Of his foreign policy I shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak, and not in terms of praise. But his domestic ad-* 
ministration shines forth like a green oasis amidst the 
long and dreary misgovemment of Spain. Strict justice 
was his fundamental rule. He honestly designed the 
public good, and steadily pursued it, with a limited capa* 
city indeed, but with a boundless benevolence. *^He 
*' ever," writes a British Ambassador at his Court, *' pre^ 
** fers carrying a point by gentle means, and has the 
^* patience to repeat exhortations rather than exert his 
** authority even in trifles. Yet with the greatest air of 

^ See ibis Report printed at foil length in the Annual Begiflter, 
1769, p. 251. Horace Walpole malignantly adds : ** If these defects 
^ were disqnalificatians, haid would be the fate of most sovereignff l" 
(Hem., ToL ii. p. 375.) 
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** gentleness, he keeps his Ministers and attendants in 
*^ the utmost awe." * During his reign torture was abo-* 
lished, and the Inquisition, if still retained, jet checked 
and curbed« Though without any taste for literature or 
the arts, he held out to them a fostering hand. Every 
enterprise for national improvement found in him a pa- 
tron and a friend. Even at the present day the traveUer 
in Spain, whenever any great public Works or useful 
establishments, — and how seldom do they! — meet his 
eye, may be assured that their first foundation or their 
liberal encouragement was due to Charles the Third* 

Such then were the principal foreign transactions of 
the year 1759, -^ the most glorious, probably, that Eng- 
land ever yet had seen. That it was the most glorious 
"was apparently proclaimed or acknowledged by all parties 
ftt the time, nor will History find much to detract from 
that contemporary praise. In Asia, Africa^ America, 
iEurope, by land and sea, our arms had signally triumphed. 
3E)very ship from India came fraught with tidings of 
continued success to the British cause* In January we 
received the news of the capture of Groree, in June of 
the capture of Guadaloupe. In August came the tidings 
of the victory at Minden, in September of the victory off 
l4agos, in October of the victory at Quebec, in November 
of the victory at Quiberon. <^ Indeed," says Horace 
Walpole, in' his lively style, **one is forced to ask every 
<< morning what victory there is, for fear of missing 
^ one l" t Another contemporary. Dr. Hay, exclaimed, 
in no liberal spirit of triumph, that it would soon be as 
shameful to beat a Frenchman as to beat a woman I With 
better reason we might have claimed to ourselves the ar- 
rogant boast of the Spaniards only 150 years before, that 
there were not seas or winds sufficient for their ships.^ 

• Lord Bristol to Mf. Pitt, Segovia, August 3l. 1761. (Coxe^s 
Bourbon Kings, vol. iv. p. 235.) See also a note by the late Lord 
Bblland to Lord Orford*s Memoirs (vol. ii. p, 377*) 

t To Sir H. Mann, November 30. 1759. 

^ ** Oprimas el Oceano 

** Con tantas naves que apenas 
** Sus quillas sufran sns hombros 
** Ni el viento ocnpe sus velas," 

Lope de Vega a la muerte del Bey Felipe IL Obras, vol ir. p. 374* 
•d. I77€. 
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Nor did oar trtde aoid mannfaictiunes languish amidiBt ^ui 
blaaeof militaayfiune. It is the pecufiur honour of Qutt- 
haniy — as may 7^ be seen inscribed on the stately mo- 
miment which the eitisens of Londxm have raised ham in 
Onildhall, — that under his rule they found commebce 

UHTrBD WITH AMD MADS TO FLOUBIBH BT WAB. StlU ksS 

ean it be said that these wonders had grown altogetiier 
from harmony and concord at home. It was the just 
.▼aunt of Chatham himself in ihe House d Commoiis^ 
that success had given us unanimity, not unanimity sim> 
cess.* Never yet had ibere been a more rvfid trarataon 
Tram languor and failure to spirit and conquest Never 
yet had &e merits of a great Minister in jffodudiig that 
transition been more fully acknowledged in his Hletima 
The two Houses^ which re-assembled in November, met 
only to pass Addresses of Congratulation and Votes of 
Credit. . So far from seeking to excuse or to palliate the 
large supplies which he demanded, Pitt plumed himadf 
iq>on them; — he was the fhrst to call them enormous, 
and double any yearns of Queen Anne. *^ To push ex- 
*^ pense^** he said openly upon the Army Estimates, **i» 
^ the best economy ;" — a wise doctrine in war, which, 
perhaps, no statesman since his son has had the courage 
to avow. 

Of the mastery which Pitt at this time could wield 
over the House d Commons a most remarkable instance 
is recorded by a most respectable authority. Once having 
concluded a speech, and finding no opponent rise, Pitt 
flkywly walked out of the House. He had already opened 
the lobby-door, when a Member started up, sayings ^I 
^ rise to reply to the Bight Honourable Gentl^aan." — 
Pitt, catching the words, stopped short, turned roun^ 
and fixed his eyes on the orator, who at that steady and 
jKomful gaa^ sat down again silent and abashed. JKtt, 
whp was sufiOaring from gout, th^i returned to his 8ea% 
repeating to hijDiself . as he painfully hobbled along some 
lines of Virgil whic& express the ascendent of ^neas.t 

* Lord QrfordVt Memoin, toL ii. p. 389. 

t ** At Banaiim ptooeres^ AgaBieBmonicqae phalanges, 
*• XJt vid^ie vlmm, &&* 

{.£neid.lib.YL yer.489.) > 
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Then, placing himself cm tlie firont bench, he ^xdaimedj 
^ JSfoVy let me hear what the HononraUe Member has to 
^ say to me."-— 'But nothing ensned.* * 

' It was the remark of the Prussian Monarch at this 
time, while talking of English affairs at his own table; 
^ Engkutd has been long in the pangs of labour, and hail 
*^ grieTonslj toiled in produoii^ Mr. Pitt, but at length 
** she has borne ▲ mah. f ^^ coUeagnes of the <' Great 
^ Commoner" were no longer talked of or thought of 
either by foreign nations or th^ own ; those only who 
had favours to solicit remembered that there was a Duke 
of Newcastle. 

The concert in the administration, on which so much 
depended, was^ however, nearly disturbed W the personal 
pretensions of one man, -^ Earl Temple. In the preced* 
ing year he had pressed the Duke of Newcastle with 
much warmth for tiie Garter, to which, says Horace Walo" 
pole, his awkward figure and his recent. Earldom gave 
him but slender pretensions. The motive he pot £or^ 
ward was, that His Majesty continued to slight and ill 
nae him before all the world, and that he required some 
pubiic token of esteem to wipe out that reproach, — the 
first time probably that the Kmg's dislike has been urged 
as a daim to the Elng's favour! With better reason he 
m^ht rely on the eminent services of Fitt^ as his brodiert 
in-law, even while concealing his application, through 
'delicacy, as he said, from Pitt himself. The Duke of 
Newcastle replied, as usual, in a timid and c^mciliatory 
strain, pleading the prior ckdms of Prince Fordinand^ 
the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Earl of Holdemesa»^ 
There' the matter was allowed to rest ; but in the antuinn 
of 1759 Pitt renewed the application of a Garter for 
Temple, as a reward to hims^ and the only one he de^ 
sired, for his services. Finding the King diaindined ta 
has request, Pitt adopted a most haughty tone^ He writes 

■y 



* Bnliler'fl BeminisceiiGes, toL i p. 154. Mr. Butler Mk«d h» uh 
fonnaiit, who was present, whether the Home did not kngh at thcr 
ildicaloiiB figore of the poor Member. ** No, Sir,'' he replied ; ** we 
** were all too much awed to hiugh." 
/ i Mr. MiteheU to Mr. PHTotgan, October SS: f 7ds; ' "^ 

X See his letter (dated September 28. 1758) in the CSiatfiam Oat* 
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to the Duke of Newcastle, colBplaming of ^' unexampled 
^^ depressions," and adds, " I shall rest it on the judgment 
^ of others, at all times much better than mine, whethei^ 
*' the pretension in question has any thing in it exor- 
** bitant, or derogatory to the King's honour, or con« 
^* trary to the good of his affairs. All I mean at pre- 
** sent to trouble your Grace with is, to desire that when 
** next my reluctant steps shall bring me up the stairs of 
^ Kensington, and mix me with the dust of the ante- 
** chamber, I may learn once for all whether the King 
^ continues finally inexorable and obdurate to all such 
** united entreaties and remonstrances as, except towards 
** me and mine, never fail of success.*^ * 

It must be owned that a remonstrance in such a style 
carries with it too much the air of a commands StiU, 
however, Pitt showed no intention to embarrass or to 
quit the public business for the sake of a bauble to his 
brother-in-law. But Lord Temple himself was far less 
moderate. On the day after the meeting of Parliament 
he resigned the Privy Seal, at the same time beseeching 
his two brothers, and also Pitt, not to go out on his ac- 
count. A negotiation through the channel of the Duke 
of Devonshire ensued between the reluctant King and 
the refractory nobleman, who in three days was per- 
suaded to resume his office. There was no doubt, on this 
occasion, a promise more or less explicit of the Grarter, 
and, .Accordingly, Lord Temple attained this object of 
his wishes in the February ensuing. Happily there were 
vacancies sufficient to invest at the same time Prince 
Ferdinand and Lord Rockingham. 

If a short digression on the Garter itself may in this 
place be pardoned, we shall, I think, observe that this 
noble Order, founded by the chivalrous father of the still 
more chivalrous Black Prince, is now in some degree 
declined from its ancient renown. In ancient times it 
was the token and reward of worth full as often as of 
rank. Such names as Sir Walter Manny's and Sir John 
Talbot's adorn its early rolls, f Even in the last century 

* Letter dated September 27. 1759. Chatham Correspondeiios^ 
voL i p. 434. 
t At the first institation in 1350, it appears that besides King Ed- 
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the instances of Sir Bobert Walpole and Lord North may 
suffice to show that it was not always confined to the 
highest ranks of the Peerage. But now very many years 
liave passed since it has b^n bestowed upon a commoner 
or descended even to a Viscount or a Baron among the 
Peers themselves. Of the Knights created in the three 
last reigns it might be invidious to consider or compute 
the number whom not even the most partial friendship 
could hold forth as having performed the slightest public 
service, or attained the slightest personal distinction* 
All Ministers seem agreed in treating the Garter as 
though it belonged of right to a small knot of Dukes^ 
Marquesses, and Earls, — as a kind of heirloom in certain 
great houses. Now, without denying that a fair propor- 
tion of the vacant Ribands shotdd be thus bestowed, I 
think it for the honour even of those who thus receive 
them, — and for the dignity of the Order itself, — that 
the claims of long service, of public spirit, of tried in- 
tegrity, of brilliant genius, should also be readily admitted 
from all the ranks of the Peerage, and even, on some 
rare and eminent occasions, from beyond it, It is this 
principle of combination between personal merit and an- 
cient lineage, — between the greatest men of our own 
time and the descendants of the greatest men of other 
days, — which has so long upheld and maintained the 
House of Lords itself, — and as this principle has guarded 
the citidel, so let it grace the outworks too. 

The almost unanimous Session of 175^1760 affords 
few or no materials to History. But amidst this lull of 
politics at home a pamphlet by a nearly-forgotten states- 
man, Lord Bath, attracted some notice. It was entitled^ 
'' A Letter to Two Great Men " (Mr. Pitt and the Duke 
of Newcastle), and contained a project of the terms which 
they should demand or expect at a peace. 

England and Prussia were indeed at this period making 
some overtures for a joint negotiation, and good old King 
Stanislaus had offered his capital, Nancy, as the seat of 
the expected Congress; but the French still hoped ta 

ward and his eldest son, and the Captal de Bach (whom I scarcely 
know how to class), there were proclaimed as knights thirteen Peers 
and ten commoners. See a note to Johnes's Eroissart, book i ch. e; 
ed. 1842. 
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retrieVe the disuters and the Anstrians to improve the 
advantages of their last campaign. 

Of warlike eventB, the earliest in the jear 1760 was » 
small shoot and offset of the threatened Frendi inyasion. 
We haT« seen how the main el^nents that were to form 
it had heen scattered far and wide ; how the fleet of La 
Que had been defeated at Lagos, how the fleet of Con- 
flans had been defeated at Qniberon, how only the small 
squadron of Thnrot could escape from its parsoersa 
lliurot had, as it appeared, for his instructions, a de-' 
aoent on tiie north coast of Ireland. Accordingly, af)ter 
being driven by storms to the coast of Scandinavia^ and 
vemaining there some weeks to refit, he sailed round the 
British Isles, and attempted to land near Derrj. But 
another violent storm intervening, he again steered north, 
and anchored off Isla. There he ol^ned -some Greeh 
provisions, of which he stood greatly in need, and for 
which he most punctually paid, instead of plundering and 
defrauding^ — as he so easily m%ht, — tiie defencdess 
people; indeed, Ihronghout the expedition, the honour 
and humanity of this brave adventurer are warmfy ac- 
knowledged by his enemies. There also he obtained the 
frst tidings of tiie defeat of Conflaas ; but as he could 
not be sure tiiat this intelUgenoe was not forged on pur» 
pose to deceive him, and as he felt unwilling to return 
without striking a blow, he persisted in his resoluticm to 
sail for Ireland. Thus, on tiie 28th of Fdbruary, he ef-. 
lected a landing before ihe town of Oarrickfergus ; his 
ships bmng now reduced to three, and his soldiers to 600. 
Oarrickfergus was defended only by a ruinous wall, and 
fioar companies, mostly of recruits, under Colonel Jen- 
nings. Nevertheless the gates were shut, and a brisk 
Are of musketry was kept up against the assailants. At 
length, the enemy having forced their way in, the little, 
garrison retired to the castle, where, however, the failure 
of their ammunition compelled them to surrender. Thu- 
rot proceeded to demand a supply of fresh provisions 
from the magistrates of Oarrickfergus, which they im- 
prudently refusing, their town was plundered. He had 
by this time received certain advices of the defeat at 
Quiberon, and also of the gathering of several thousand 
men, — soldiers, miHtia, volunteers, — against him at Bel- 
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fast. Under such drcumstaiicesy he haslily re-embarked 
bis men, and sailed away. Bat he had not be^i many 
honrs ont of Carrickfergus before he was overtaken by 
Captain ElHot and three English frigates. These had 
been lying in the harbour of Kinsale, when orders came 
from the Duke of Bedford, as Lord lieatenant, for them 
to go in quest of the French armament A close en^ 
gagement forthwith ensued; exactly three frigates to 
three. Hiarot displayed his nsual intrepidity, fighting 
his ship mitil llie hold was ahnost filled with wtiiear and 
the deck covered with dead bodies. At length he was 
killed. The fall of so gallant a chief dispirited not only 
bis own but the other French crews ; Mliot was more^ 
over pressing them most bravely; they struck ; and thoa 
all the tiiree ships,— -every one of Ihose which had pre- 
sumed to insult our coasts, — were carried captive to 
Bamsay Bay in tihie Isle of Man.* 

Our successes in North America this year were by no 
means unalloyed. Our troops, amounting to above 6,000 
men, and commanded by Brigadier Oeneral Murray, had 
been 1^ to maintain our new conquest of Quebec, at the 
iame that our fijset sailed away for England. But as tiie 
fortifications of the town itsdf were not omsiderable on 
the land dde, and as all communicaticai with England 
was cut off by the ice in the lower St. Lawrence, the 
French deemed the opportunity ausfdcious, and resolved on 
an attempt to recover thar lost ground. Their Govem<M% 
the Marquis de Yaudreuil, could still send forth from his 
head^iuarters at Montireid a body of 5^000 r^ular sol'^ 
diers, and at least as many Canadian militia. These he 
entrusted to the charge of Uie Chevalier de Levis, an of^ 
ficer of reputation, with orders to advance upon Quebec 
as soon as the i^proach <^ spring might enable them to 
form a regular edege. The dic^sable ioroe of Murray, 
on tibe other hand, was much reduced by sickness, and 

* Amnul Begister, 1760, partt p. 55. and part ii p. 28. — En- 
tick's Hlstoiy of the War, roLiv. p. 319-^333. The adyice of Horace 
Wai^le on this occasion to Sir Horace Mann is an excellent lesscni 
of diplomacy. ** Yonr part, my dear Sir, will be very easy ; yon 
** have only to say that it is nothing — while it lasts, — and when it is 
** ov«r you mnst say, that it was an embarbition of tea thousand 
f moL r^Fehroaiy 28. 1760. 
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by the necessitj of leaving the ramparts protected, so 
that he could lead from the gates little more than 3,000 
men. With such inferiority of numbers it seemed con- 
trary to every dictate of common sense to .choose to try 
the fortune of war in the open field, instead of reserving 
the troops,— which, though weak as an army, were 
strong as a garrison, — for the defence of a fortified post. 
But the English General was flushed with the victory 
and emulous of the fame of Wolfe. On the 28th of ApriL 
he marched out of the town, and found the enemy but a 
few miles distant. They had come down the upper river 
(whose navigation had just re-opened, although the snow 
still lay upon the ground), in a squadron of ships and 
boats from Montreal ; they had landed on the left bank 
without opposition, and were now at the village of Sil- 
lery, a little beyond the precipice which Wolfe had 
climbed. The English commenced the attack with great 
impetuosity, and obtained at first some advantage, but 
the superiority of numbers soon turned the scale against 
them ; they were worsted, and driven back into Quebec 
with nearly 1,000 men killed or wounded. It was their 
boast, however, that the loss of the enemy in this actioa 
had been at least double their own., 

That very night M. de Levis, — whose whole prospect 
of success depended on his forestalling the arrival of a 
British squadron, — opened trenches before the town. 
Both the ruggedness of the ground, however, and the 
rigour of the season, interposed many obstacles, and 
several days elapsed before he could bring three batteries 
to play. Had a French fleet appeared first in the river, 
Quebec — ^bravely defended though it would have been—* 
must inevitably have fallen.. But on the 11th of May 
the expectant garrison were cheered by seeing an Engli^ 
frigate anchor in their harbour, — ^the forerunner of an 
English squadron commanded by Lord Colville. On the 
15th another frigate and a ship of the line arrived. 
"Next morning the two frigates were sent to attack the 
Montreal flotilla above the town ; there was no resistance; 
the French vessels, intended rather for transport than 
defence, scattered in all directions, and ran ashore. At 
this sight, which M. de Levis beheld from the neighbour- 
ing heights, he felt his last hopes of success fade away^ 
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and he raised the siege in the utmost liaste and confusion ; 
leaving behind him all his artillery, and no small share 
of his ammunition and baggage. 

The Marquis de Vaudreuil now concentrated his forced 
within Montreal, and determined to remain on the de- 
fensive. In Order to revive the spirit of his troops, and 
especially of the French Canadians, he issued a circular 
to the officers of Militia, thanking them for their serviced 
at Sillery, and announcing great news from Europe. 
" The truth is. His Majesty is in person in Holland with 
an army of 200,000 men^ and the Prince de Conti in 

Germany with 100,000 The prisoners, who are 

" bringing' in every moment, aU ag^ in <^nfirming 
" this." • But no such stratagems could suffice to ward 
off his own impending ruin. Three armies were now 
combining against him, — all three by water-carriage, — 
General Murray's from Quebec, Colonel Haviland's from 
Crown Point, and General Amherst's from Oswego. 
Amherst was Commander in Chief, and had by far the 
largest force, — ^full 10,000 men, — but he had likewise 
much the longest and most difficult navigation to achieve. 
All his measures were marked by calm and steady 
resolution; he transported his men, with their ardllery, 
ammunition, and baggage, over Lake Ontario, though 
having none but open boats for the voyage; he then 
entered the Upper St. Lawrence, reduced on his way the 
fort of He Boyale, surmounted the perils of the rapids, 
with a loss of ninety men drowned, and finally landed 
the army in the Isle of Montreal. So well was the entire* 
plan framed, and so faithfully executed, that General 
Murray reached that isle on the same day, and Colonel 
Haviland on the day ensuing. The Marquis de Vaudreuil, 
thus surrounded and overmatched, in a town but poorly 
fortified, saw that all further resistance would be vain, 
and immediately proposed a capitulation, which, after 
being modified by Amherst, was signed on the 8th of 
September. By this treaty the French officers and 
soldiers were to be sent home, under an engagement not 
to serve again during the war, while the whole of Canada 
remained the undisputed and glorious conquest of the 

• * Circular Letter of the Marqais de Yandreuil, dated Jane 3. 1 760« 
VOL. IV. O 
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British arms. Nothing now remained to the Frencli in 
North America hejond their newlj-founded and thinlj- 
peopled colony at the mouth of the Mississippi. London 
was rapidly becoming what Madrid had been, — ''the 
'' universal home," according to the lofty phrase of 
Calderon*, — ^the centre of a great and growing colonial 
empire. 

This, however, was not our sole success in North 
America. The French Court, eager for the relief of 
Montreal, had equipped and sent out a considerable 
number of store-ships, under the convoy of three frigates; 
but their officers, finding that the British squadron had 
entered the St. Lawrence before them, relinquished their 
enterprise, and took shelter in the Bay of Chaleurs. 
There they were attacked by Captain Lord Byron, with 
some ships of war from Louisburg ; and the whole expe- 
dition (twenty-two sail in all) were utterly destroyed, 
together with two batteries on shore which had been 
raised for their protection. 

Some other but far less glorious advantages were 
gained over the Cherokees. This savage tribe had at 
the beginning seemed to espouse our cause ; a fort called 
Loudoun had been built in their country, at their own 
desire ; and they had sent some parties to our aid in our 
last expedition against Fort Duquesne. It is supposed 
that they were either on that occasion offended by Eng- 
lish haughtiness, or since gained over by French emis- 
saries. Certain it is that in the autunm of 1759 they 
Commenced hostilities against our back-settlements in 
their usual cruel manner of ravage, murder, and scalping. 
Mr. Lyttleton, who was then Governor of South Carolina, 
marched against them at the head of 1,000 men, and by 
the terror of his approach compelled them to a treaty of 

* M Madrid, patiia de todos." — In another place, but in the same 
Btrain, Calderon speaks of his King and Qaeen as suns that ahine 
from earth instead of Heaven ! 

** Hija la mas santa j oella 
** De los Catolicos Reyes 
** Nuevos soles de la tierra." 

But this compliment he puts (rather less appropriately) into the 
mouth of our own Henry the Eighth, conversing with ** El Cardenal 
** Bolseo I '* (La Cisma de Inglaterra^ jomada 1.) 
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peace. But no sooner had he returned to Charlestown 
than the attacks and outrages re-commenced. The af- 
frighted settlers applied to General Amherst, who, in 
June 1760, sent to their aid a body of 1,200 men under 
Colonel Montgomery. This officer carried the war into 
the Cherokee coimtry ; but far from setting the savages 
an example of Christian forbearance, thought himself 
justified or compelled in retaliating upon them their own 
barbarities. The Indian villages were first plundered, 
snd then set on fire. It is acknowledged by the English 
historians 'Hhat all the men that were taken sufifered 
" immediate death,** and that " some were burned in their 
" houses." * A Roman Catholic writer might find some 
pleasure in dwelling on the contrast between the Protes- 
tants of Carolina and the Jesuits of Paraguay. 

When, however. Colonel Montgomery had, according 
to his instructions, rejoined Amherst's main army, the 
Cherokees in their turn assembled to blockade Fort 
Loudoun. After a long siege, the garrison, being strait- 
ened for provisions, obtained an honourable capitulation, 
by which they were to retire unmolested. But they had 
not marched above fifteen miles on their way, before they 
were perfidiously attacked and overpowered by a body of 
Indians ; the officers, except Captain Stuart, slain, and 
the common men carried off as prisoners. There were 
nearly 200. All of them were afterwards redeemed, 
some at their own charge, but the greater number by 
the province of South Carolina. And a fresh detach- 
ment from Amherst's army, after the campaign in Ca- 
nada, soon compelled the Cherokees to sue for peace. 

Passing from America to Europe, — from the banks of 
the Mississippi to the banks of the Elbe, — we shall fijid 
the King of Prussia at his winter-quarters of Freyberg 
actively employed in collecting men and money, and re- 
pairing, so far as he could, the losses of his last campaign. 
The few moments that he could snatch from business 

* Compare Smollett's Histoiy, book iii ch. xiii s. 21., and the 
Anniial Kegister, 1760, part i p. 62. After destroying the villages 
Montgomery fell into an ambuscade of the Indians, where his force 
iniffered severely, Montgomery himself being among tbe.wonnded. 
This check had been in some measure foreseen by Washington. Se© 
his Writings, vol. il p. 333. (1853.) 

02 
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were, as usual, devoted to literature. It is painful to 
observe that his favourite consolation in moments of dif- 
ficulty and danger was (next to writing verses of his 
own) the perusal of Lucretius, — of those passages, espe- 
cially, which attempt to prove the annihilation of all 
things after death.* A purer pleasure was afforded him 
by his correspondence with his familiar friends. To one 
of them. Count Algarotti, he writes as follows: — "It is 
" certain that we have had nothing but disasters during 
*^ the last campaign, and that we were nearly in the same 
'* situation as the Eomans after the battle of Cannae;. 
" One might also apply to our enemies the saying of 
" Barca to Hannibal : — You know how to vanquisl^ 
" but not how to profit by victory. — Unluckily for me, 
" I had a sharp attack of gout towards the close of the 
" campaign ; my left hand and both my legs were dis- 
** abled ; I could only be dragged along from place to 
" place, the spectator of my own reverses. Bemember, 
" too, how greatly the proportion of numbers is against 
'^ us, and how keen must be the struggle against sucb 
" odds, and you will not be surprised at our being often 
" worsted. The Wandering Jew, if there ever was such 
" a person, did not lead a life so wandering as mine. 
** We become at length like the strolling players, without 
" any fixed abode ; we travel to and fro to act our bloody 

" tragedies on whatever theatre our enemies select 

" Wretched fools that we are, who have but a moment to 
*' live ! we make that moment as painful as we can ; we 
" delight in destroying those masterpieces of industry 
" which even Time has spared ; we seem resolved on 
** leaving a hateful memory of our ravages, and of all the 
" calamities that we have caused." f 

. It may be observed, however, that this familiar cor- 
respondence was not unattended with risk. This very 
year a letter from Frederick to the Marquis d'Argens 
was intercepted by the enemy, and as it contained a de- 
sponding view of his situation and prospects it was im- 
mediately made public, on purpose to dishearten his 
friends.^ 

* Letter to the Marquis d^Argens, Hay 12. 1759, — and ferenA 
others. 

t Letter, dated Freyberg, March 10. 1760. 

i This letter will be found in Entick's Histoiy, voL iy. p. 400* 
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In considering tMs Seven Yeaxs War, — this memor- 
able straggle of Frederick against so many foes, — it is 
not sufficient to recount the battles or the sieges, or to 
pass vague panegTrics on the Prussian hero. His great 
genius for war may, indeed, sufficiently account for vic- 
tories achieved or provinces subdued; but another in- 
■quirj still remains. — By what means was it possible, 
from his scanty and wasted dominions, from his five 
against ninety millions of people, to fill once more his 
empty exchequer, or the thinning ranks of his armies ?— - 
By what means could he adequately supply himself with 
money and with men ? — As regards the first, I find that 
no loan was contracted and no new tax imposed upon his 
Bubjects. But the subsidy of 670,000/. from England 
was annually renewed; the most rigorous assessments 
were exacted from Mecklenburg and Saxony (Leipsick 
alone in 1760 being forced to contribute a further sum 
of 1,100,000 dollars) ; the Saxon woods were felled,- and 
«old to speculators ; the civil offices in Prussia were left 
unpaid, for the great cause of national defence ; and, 
jibove all, there was every season a systematic debasement 
of the coin. — As respects the latter, I shall quote the 
very words of a Prussian historian : " The King's own 
'* provinces could no longer supply his loss of men from 
*' death or desertion ; but he had a system of recruiting 
** altogether unparalleled in History, Prisoners from 
" the enemy were compelled to become Prussian soldiers. 
'* No question was asked them whether or not they were 
*' willing to serve, but they were dragged by force to the 
'^ Prussian standards, made to take the oath of allegiance, 
^^ and marched off to fight against their countrymen, 
*^ A host of Prussian recruiting officers in disguise spread 
** over the whole Germanic Empire. Most of these were 
" not real officers, but hired adventurers, who practised 
^* every possible trick on purpose to catch men. Their 
** chief was, however, the Prussian Colonel Colignon, 
** whom nature seemed to have formed for such employ- 
** ments. He travelled about under various names and 
" disguises, persuading the unwary by hundreds to en- 
** list. Not merely was he liberal of promises, but he 
** gave written patents, appointing any youngster a Lieu- 

*^ tenant or a Captain in some Prussian regiment. So 

oS 
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<< high was then the renown of the Prussian arms, and 
** so closely connected with the ideas of spoil and prize- 
'^monej, that Colignon's manufactury of patents -vras 
'^ever employed. Many a spendthrift son along the 
^ Bhine^ in fVanconia, or in Suabia, was induced to rob 
^^ his parents, many an apprentice his master, manj an 
" agent his employer, in order to seek out these magnani- 
^ mous Prussian officers who bestowed commissions as 
^ freely as halfpence. Well-provided with their patents^ 
'^ they then hastened to Magdeburg, where they found 
" themselves received as common soldiers, and forcibly 
^ enlisted as such in the various regiments. No eom- 
^' plaint, no resistance availed them ; they were plied 
" with the cane until even the most stubborn grew supple. 
^ By such and such like means did Colignon and his as- 
'' sistants procure the King during the war not less than 
" 60,000 recruits." • 

Austria and Bussia, on their part, made the greatest 
exertions for the coming campaign. One large Austrian 
army under Daun entered Saxony ; another under Lau- 
dohn Silesia, and, with this last, the Bussian General^ 
Soltikow ; received orders to co-operate. Laudohn was^ 
as usual, the most active and successful of all. He de- 
feated and took prisoner the Prussian General Fouque at 
Landshut ; he reduced in a six days' siege the important 
fortress of Glatz. At the news of Fouqu^'s danger, 
Frederick, though close pressed in Saxony, passed the 
Elbe and marched away to his relief. It was now the 
month of July, and the heat so overpowering, that on a 
single day 105 Prussians fell dead from their place in 
the ranks. Strict orders had been issued, from a regard 
to the health of the soldiers, that they should not^ —> 
heated as they were with marching, — be allowed to 
drink ; but their thirst overcame their discipline ; when- 
ever they espied a pond or a streamlet, they broke theii^ 
ranks and rushed towards it, drawing the water with 
their hats, and regardless of the blows which their officers 

and Serjeants were all the while dealing upon them.f ' 

> 

• Archenholtz, Siebenjahriger Krieg, vol. ii p. 35. 

t Ibid. p. 47. He adds, that, according to the rales of the Pmssiatt 
gervice at that time, the offenders should have been, not merely caned, 
bat shot dead on the spot. 
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Through this burning heat, and over those sandj 
plains, Frederick still marched on. At his departure, 
Marshal Daun had also set his own troops in motion, 
keeping pace with the Prussian, and marching along the 
borders of Bohemia. But on the intelligence that Fouqu£ 
TVBs already defeated, Frederick, with all the promptness 
of genius, entirely altered his plans. First, pausing in 
his progress to gain some marches from Daun, he sud- 
denly hastened back before Dresden, in the hope of taking 
that city by a coup be main. That project, however 
Tvell concerted, was baffled by the resolute resistance of 
the governor, Maguire, an officer of Irish parentage, and 
by the speedy return of Daun. It was then that Fre- 
derick gave orders of peculiar harshness. After the ap- 
proach of the Austrians had put an end to every prospect 
of success in the siege, he yet, — whether to wreak his 
vengeance or display his power, — continued the bom- 
bardment, directing it not so much against the fortifi- 
cations as against the town. Some of the most splendid 
palaces, of the most stately domes and spires, in Germany, 
•were in a few days levelled to the ground. The suburbs 
without were set on fire, while red-hot balls kindled the 
houses within. Many of the peaceable inhabitants, old 
men, women, and children, were struck in the streets 
or crushed in their buildings ; many others, — and some 
of high rank and education, — beheld all their property 
consumed, and rushed from the town in aflBright and beg- 
gary. Thirty years of succeeding peace were not suf- 
ficient to repair this havoc, which has been universally 
and justly reprobated as a main blot on the fame of the 
Prussian monarch.* 

Another as cruel siege was threatened in Silesia. 
Laudohn at the head of 50,000 men appeared before the 
capital, Breslau, which had then 9,000 Austrian prisoners 
in its dungeons, and only 3,000 Prussian soldiers for its 
defence. But these were commanded by Tauentzien, one 
of the most gallant veterans of his age or country. Less- 

. * ** C'est nne des taches les plus odieuses qui temissent sa me- 
** moire," &c. (Sismondi, Histoire des Fran9ais, vol. xxix. p. 211.) 
Some striking details of this bombardment are given by Babener, who 
was present, in a letter to his friend Gellert. The letter is dated 
August 9. 1760, and printed in Babener's Works, voL vi p. 239. 
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ing, who had been his Secretary, used to say of him, that 
if even the Prussian cause were wholly ruined, and that 
the King could muster his remaining followers under a 
single tree, beneath that tree would Tauentzien be found.* 
On this occasion he stood firm against all the menaces of 
Laudohn. " Capitulate, capitulate," cried the Austrian 
general, " or we shall give no quarter, — even the child 
*' unborn shall not be spared ! " — Tauentzien coolly 
answered ; " I am not pregnant, nor are my soldiers." 
With the same coolness did he maintain his post during 
the bombardment, and defend the city for several days, 
until the approach of Prince Henry induced Laudohn to 
raise the siege. 

On the other hand, Frederick, baffled in his views 
upon Dresden, resumed his first design, and marched 
into Silesia. Here, — still followed by Daun, — he found 
himself opposed by three armies. But as they scattered 
in order to surround him, he watched his opportunity to 
deal a heavy blow on one of them. This was the battle 
of Liegnitz, which he gained over Laudohn on the 15th 
of August. " Under any other circumstances," writes the 
King himself, " the affair of the 15th would have decided 
** the campaign ; now it seems only a scratch." f Still 
it secured SUesia, inducing the Russians to repass the 
Oder, and preventing any further siege of Breslau or 
Schweidnitz. But he could not hinder a body of Rus- 
sians under Tottleben, and of Austrians under Lacy, 
from pushing forward to Berlin. The Prussian capital 
was then begirt only by a palisade, and defended by a 
handful of convalescents. These, however, headed by the 
gallant General Seydlitz, with his wound at Kuners- 
dorf yet raw, made a most resolute resistance ; citizens 
and soldiers showed nearly equal spirit, and it was only 
on the enemy's reinforcements coming up that they 
agreed to a capitulation. On the 9th of October, Lacy 
and Tottleben marched in. Lacy, an Irishman in Maria 
Theresa's service, is accused of plundering the palaces of 
Charlottenburg and Schonhausen, and allowing his troops 
great excesses in the suburbs of Berlin. On the other 

• Prenss, Lebens-Geschichte, vol ii. p. 247, 

t letter to the Murqiiis d'Argens, August 27. 1760* 
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hand. Prince Esterhazj, who commanded at Potsdam, 
showed the most courteous and humane forbearance, 
taking awaj but a single picture from Sans Souci as a 
memorial of his conquest. Still more remarkable, was the 
conduct of the Russians. These invaders, whose havoc 
in the open country had been so appalling, here re- 
frained, — as the Prussian writers gratefully acknow- 
ledge, — from the slightest act of violence or outrage, 
merely levying, as they were well entitled to do, a con- 
tribution of 1,700,000 dollars from the city. Their stay 
at Berlin was only of three days duration ; the news of 
Frederick's approach urged both Tottleben and Lacy to a 
precipitate retreat. 

Having thus freed Silesia by his victory, and Berlin 
by his approach, Frederick turned his arms towards 
Saxony. Marshal Daun had marched again into that 
country, and had overrun the whole ; he had taken Leip- 
sick, Wittenberg, and Torgau, and fixed his head-quar- 
ters at the latter. Had he there remained unmolested, 
he would have commanded the course of the Elbe, and 
cut off the communication between the King and the 
northern provinces. Frederick (who had already crossed 
the Elbe at Dessau, and recovered Leipsick,) determined 
at all risks to give him battle. On the 3d of November 
he led on his troops to the assault; they were 44,000, 
and Daun's at least 60,000. But, besides his superiority 
of numbers, the Austrian Marshal had carefully en- 
trenched and fortified his position. It was a dreadful 
day of carnage ; on both sides blood flowed as water. 
The Prussians marched full upon Daun's batteries of 
400 pieces of cannon ; within half an hour above 5,000 
grenadiers, the pride and strength of Frederick's army, 
lay dead or disabled on the ground. None exposed their 
persons more courageously than the monarch himself. 
<< Did you ever hear a stronger cannonade?" said he, to 
one of his Generals ; '* I for one never did." After a while 
he received a contusion on the breast from a spent ball, 
and was compelled to quit the field. Daun also had fallen 
from a wound in the foot, and was carried back into 
Torgau, leaving the command to Greneral O'Donnell, 
another of those brave Irishmen whose principles pre- 
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vented their entering our own service, and whose meiit 
ensured their promotion in any other. 

Long and fierce was the conflict. The sun went down 
amidst clouds and rain, and a frosty night succeeded; 
but still did the fighting continue. In front the Prussians 
had given way, but their reserve under General Ziethen 
attacked the Austrians from behind, and succeeded in 
gaining the heights which formed the strength of their 
position. This success was decisive of the day. Frederick, 
who had been removed to the little village of Elsnig, and 
lay stretched on the pavement of the church, beside the 
altar, on which he wrote his despatches, thought that his 
attack had failed, and intended to renew it on the mor- 
row. It was late in the evening when an express arrived 
with the unexpected tidings of victory. At the dawn of 
next day his own eyes beheld the Austrian army already 
beyond the Elbe, and in full retreat. But how far from 
welc(Hne was the sight of the battle-field itself! There, 
thousands of wounded, to whom no assistance had been 
or could be rendered, lay as they had fallen, exposed to 
all the horrors of that wintry night, — their own blood 
frozen on their wounds, — nay, worse still in many cases, 
stripped and left bare by the followers and marauders 
of both armies. When the morning broke it found many 
of these poor wretches still writhing in agony, but many 
more stiffened in death. The entire loss of the Austrians^ 
including prisoners, was computed at 20,000 ; that of the 
Prussians at 14,000. It would seem as if the recollection 
of this frightful butchery had sunk deep in the minds of 
both contending parties ; both, as if in concert, avoided 
any other pitched battle during the remainder of the 
war. 

The immediate result of this battle was the Austrian 
evacuation of all Saxony, excepting Dresden. Frederick 
fixed his own winter-quarters at Leipsick. Thus had 
ended prosperously for his arms the fifth campaign of 
this most unequal war. In the south he had maintained 
his position with the loss of one fortress and one skirmish 
(Glatz and Landshut), and the gain of two battles (lieg- 
nitz and Torgau), — the former lost by his GreneraLs, the 
latter gained by himself. In the centre his capital had 
been taken, but honourably defended and speeitily reco- 
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vered. In the north the Swedes had, as usual, done little 
more than nibble at the frontier of Pomerania; and 
though a powerful Russian fleet had come to the siege 
of Colberg, it had met with a most resolute resistance^ 
and after a month's attack was compelled to sail away. 

Compared to this campaign of King Frederick, ob- 
serves a modern historian, Prince Ferdinand's appears 
little more than child's play.* Yet Ferdinand deserves 
high praise for stemming the progress of a far superior 
enemy. During the winter the French armies on the 
Ehine and Mayn, under the Duke de Broglie, had been 
reinforced, till they amounted to at least 100,000 men, 
and during the summer they pushed forward into Hesse. 
On the lOth of July the Hereditary Prince attacked their 
vanguard at Corbach, but was worsted and wounded ; a 
few days afterwards, however, he gained the advantage 
in another skirmish at Emsdorf. ^ more important ac- 
tion was fought near Warburg by Ferdinand himself, 
when the enemy lost ten pieces of artillery and 1,500 
men; the day being decided against them mainly by a 
charge of Lord Granby and the British horse. Indeed 
throughout this campaign Lord Granby showed himself' 
a most active and spirited officer, and the troops he com- 
mscnded in all respects worthy our military fame. They 
were constantly put forward by Prince Ferdinand in the 
posts of greatest honour, — that is, of danger, — and their 
loss in killed and wounded was, therefore, much greater 
in proportion than the other divisions of his army sus*' 
tained. 

The French, notwithstanding their check at Warburg, 
had obtained possession both of Gottingen and Cassel. 
De Broglie fixed his head-quarters at the latter, and at- 
tempted to fortify the former, remaining for some time 
otherwise inactive. A few weeks later Ferdinand de- 
tached the Hereditary Prince to make a diversion beyond 
the Rhine, and undertake the siege of Wesel. On the 
other part, the Marquis de Castries, with 25,000 men,' 
was sent to the same quarter. These troops it becamQ 
the object of the Hereditary Prince to surprise and over- 
jpower in a night attack. — It was before the dawn of 1^6 

* 
* Sismondi, Histoire des Fran^ais, toI. xxix. p. 213. 
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16th of October, and near the Closter (or Convent) of 
Campen; the allies marching silently on, shrouded by 
the double darkness of the night and of the woods. Thej 
were already close upon the enemy, when they, at a sud- 
den turn, came upon the Chevalier d'Assas, a young 
officer of the regiment of Auvergne, who commanded an 
outpost, and had rambled a little in advance of it. In 
an instant a hundred bayonets were levelled at his breast, 
with a threat of immediate death if he gave the least 
alarm. But the high-minded Frenchman did not hesi- 
tate. Collecting all his voice for one loud cry, — A moi 
Auvergne, voila les enneshs ! — the next moment he 
fell back, pierced through with mortal wounds. This 
heroic act, — worthy the Decii of another age, — saved the 
French army from surprise, and, probably, destruction. 
The Hereditary Prince was repulsed with a loss of 1,200 
men, and compelled to raise the siege of Wesel. Such 
(except an unsuccessful siege of Gottingen by Prince 
Ferdinand) was the last remarkable incident of this cam- 
paign ; and at its close the French took up their quarters 
in Hesse, around the city' of Cassel. 

On the 25th of October, — only two days before the 
news arrived of the surrender of Berlin, and the defeat 
of Closter Campen, — King George the Second expired. — 
His health had for a long period continued uniformly 
good. In 1758, being then seventy-five years of age, he 
had a serious illness, which ended, however, in a whole- 
some fit of the gout, and which is only memorable as 
connected with a strange superstition. Lord Chesterfield 
writes at the time ; "It was generally thought His Ma- 
**jesty would have died, and for a very good reason; 
« — for the oldest lion in the Tower, much about the 
*^ King's age, died a fortnight ago. This extravagancy, 
" I can assure you, was believed by many above the 
<* common people." * — So difficult is it for hiunan ima- 
gination to assign any bounds, however remote, to human 
credulity ! 

During the last two years the monarch's sight and 
hearing had begun gradually to fail. He complained 
that every body's face seemed to have a black crape over 

* Letter to his son, Norember 21. 1758, 
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it* — On the morning of the 25th of October the King 
rose at his wonted hour of six, drank his chocolate, and 
inquired about the wind, as anxious for the arrival of 
the foreign mails. — Shortly afterwards his attendants in 
the ante-chamber were alarmed at the sound of a heavy 
fall and a stifled groan. Rushing in, thej found on the 
floor the King, who in falling had cut the right side of his 
face against a bureau, and who after a gasp expired. It 
was (Hscovered, on subsequent examination, that the 
right ventricle of the heart had burst. He was laid on 
his bed, and Lady Yarmouth was called ; she, in her turn, 
sent for the Princess Amelia ; but the messenger did not 
inform the Princess of the fatal event, and Her High- 
ness, who was purblind and very deaf, hurried down into 
the room without perceiving it. She fancied that the 
King spoke to her, though she could not hear him, and 
she put her face close to his, to catch his words. — It was 
not till that moment she discovered that her father wad 
dead.! 

♦ H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, November, 16. 1759. 
t Ibid., October 28. 1760 (the last letter of the £rst series), and 
Memoirs, toI. iL p. 454. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

The young Prince of Wales, — henceforth King George 
the Third, — was riding with Lord Bute in the neighbour- 
hood of Kew, when a groom first brought him the hasty 
tidings of his grandfather's decease. Ere long the groom 
was followed by Pitt as Secretary of State. His Majesty, 
after returning to Kew, proceeded to Carlton House, the 
residence of the Princess Dowager, to meet the Privy 
Council, and, according to ancient form, read to them a 
fihort Address, which he had directed Bute to prepare. 
Next morning he was proclaimed in London with the 
usual solemnities. On these and the ensuing days the 
demeanour of the young monarch was generally and 
justly extolled. He seemed neither elated, nor yet abashed 
and perplexed, by his sudden accession ; — all he said or 
did was calm and equable, full of graciousness and good- 
ness. The Address to his Council was well and feelingly 
delivered, and he dismissed the guards on himself to wait 
on his grandfather's body. " He has behaved through- 
" out," says Horace Walpole, a critic of no courtly temper, 
" with the greatest propriety, dignity, and decency." * 

Greorge the Third — ^whose reign, including the years 
of Regency, proved to be the longest and the most eventful 
in the English annals — ^was, at the time of his accession, 
twenty-two years of age. His figure was tall and strongly 
built ; his countenance open and engaging. A heartfelt 
and unafiected Christian piety formed the foundation of 
his character. In the private and domestic virtues few 
men, and certainly no monarch, ever excelled him. His 
education having been neglected by his mother and mis- 

* To Sir H. Mann, October 28. 1760. In like manner Lady 
Hervey writes : " So much unaffected good-nature and propriety 
** appears in all our young King does or says that it cannot but en- 
•• dear him to aU." To Mr. Morris, October 30. 1760, Letters, p. 271. 
ed. 1821. 
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Oianaged bj his governors, his range of reading was not 
extensive, nor his taste within that range always happy. 
** Was there ever," cried he to Miss Bumey, " such stuff 
*^ as great part of Shakespeare ?— only one must not say 
<' so ! What I is there not sad stuff ?— What ?— what ? " * 
But his manner in conversation did great injustice to his 
endowments. His rapid utterance and frequent reitera- 
tion of trivial phrases, — his unceasing, " What ! what ! " 
and '* Hey ! hey ! " — gave him an aspect of shallowness 
to mere superficial observers, and obscured (literary 
subjects apart) the clear good sense, the sterling judg- 
ment within. Thus also his own style in writing was 
not always strictly grammatical, but always earnest, 
plain, and to the point To the exalted duties of his 
station he devoted Imnself with conscientious and constant 
attention. The more the private papers of his reign come 
to light the more it will appear how closely, during fifty 
years, he superintended all the movements of the great 
political machine. At all times, and under all vicissi- 
tudes, — whether in victory or in disaster, — whether 
eounselled by Ministers of his own choice, or in the hands 
of a party he abhorred, — ^he was most truly and emphati- 
cally an honest man. ^' Though none of my Ministers 
" stand by me, I will not truckle," * — was his saying on 
one occasion, and his sentiment on aLL I shall not deny 
that his prepossessions for or against any statesman were 
mostly too strong and difficult to conquer, nor that his 
firmness sometimes hardened into obstinacy. The earlier 
years of his reign were not free from errors of conduct or 
intervals of consequent unpopularity ; but the longer he 
lived, and the better he was understood, the more his 
subjects felt how closely his general views and principles, 
his tastes and habits, were in accordance with their own. 
And thus, in the latter half at least of his reign, after he 
had shaken off the sway of the northern Favourite, — ^the 
report of that sway which so long survived its reality, — 
the taint of the factions which Junius adorned and en- 
Tenomed, — and the odium of the North American contest, 

♦ Madame D'Arblay's Diary, December 19. 1785. (roL ii p. 898.) 
t To the Earl of Chatham, May 80. 1767. Chadiam Corre- 
spondence, YoL uL p. 261. 
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— ^no monarch, not Henri Quatre, not Maria Theresa, 
not even our own Elizabeth, were ever more deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the people that they ruled. How strong 
and real became the sympathy felt for his health, and the 
confidence reposed in his integrity ! How many millions 
were looking up to him with a feeling scarcely short of 
filial ! Who that beheld, even in childhood, can forget 
(it is one of my own childhood's earliest and not least 
welcome recollections) the warm and enthusiastic burst 
of loyal affection with which the whole nation, without 
distinction of party, hailed the jubilee,*-the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of him whom every tongue, in 
homely but heartfelt language, then proclaimed as ^ the 
« good old King r 

That His Majesty's predilection for the Earl of Bute 
was an error, I have already acknowledged. It is 
undoubtedly the part of a wise Sovereign on his accession 
to dismiss any partiality not founded on the public 
service. Yet still it should be borne in mind that this 
partiality of George the Third had its root in considerable 
virtues. Affection and duty to his parent, — esteem for 
those whom she mainly trusted, — regard for the servants 
who had faithfully adhered to his father and himself in 
their days of Court disfavour, — ^return for professions of 
unbounded attachment, — ^the kindness of long-continued 
intimacy, — the generous warmth of friendship and of 
youth, — such feelings might have bound even a greater 
King than Goorge the Third to even a much worse 
favourite than Bute. 

From the first moment of the new reign the ascend- 
ency of Bute had been foreseen and foretold. Only a 
few days afterwards a hand-bill was affixed to the Royal 
Exchange, with these words : '* No petticoat government, 
" — no Scotch favourite, — ^no Lord George Sackville!" 
Of the second of these surmises confirmation was not^ 
indeed, slow in coming. On the next morning but one 
after his accession the King directed that his brother, 
Edward Duke of York, and his Groom of the Stole^ 
Lord Bute, should be sworn of the Privy Council ; and 
Bute appears henceforward to have been consulted on all 
the principal affairs. The quick-eyed tribe of Courtiers 
at once perceived that this was the channel through 
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-which the Royal favours would most probably flow, and 
to which their own applications would most wisely be 
addressed. 

But while the King thus indulged his predilection 
towards the friend of his early years, he received all hia 
grandfather's Ministers with cordial kindness, and pressed 
them to continue in his service. Pitt declared his 
willingness to remain on the same footing as before* 
^Newcastle, now sixty-six years of age, made at first a 
show of resignation, with a view, no doubt, of enhancing 
his importance, but as he took care to consult only such 
followers and expectants as had an interest in his stay, 
he did not fail to receive earnest entreaties in support of 
his real inclinations, and magnanimously consented to 
resume the Treasury. Nay, so keen was he at this very 
time in his race for Court favour against his colleagues, 
that he sent most abject messages to Bute, hoping to see 
iiim in some high employment, and declaring his own 
readiness to serve not only with but under him.* Such 
meanness might well suffice to disarm the Favourite's 
envy, and to turn it against Pitt. 

During Newcastle's ascendency in the former reign it 
may be recollected that friendship was felt, — ^^or at least 
professed, — between Pitt and Bute. But this friendship 
had cooled in the case of Lord Greorge Sackville, whom 
I^tt had refused to shield in the manner Bute desired, 
and this friendship was now severed by the variations of 
political affairs, — "variations" which, as Chesterfield 
says on another occasion, " know no friends, relations, or 
** acquaintances."! It was now become the question, — 
according to a lady's jest at the time, what the King 
should burn in his chamber, whether Scotch-coal, New- 
castle-coal, or pit-coal. 

On the 31st of October the King highly gratified the 
more serious portion of his people by a Proclamation 

^ See the minutes of a private conference between Dodington and 
Ix>rd Bute in Dodington's Diary, December 27. 1760. A letter from 
H. Walpole to G. Montagu (October 31. 1760), and another from Sir 
J. Torke to Mr. Mitchell (Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 83.), 
throw some frirther light on these transactions, — the latter perhaps 
rather a beautifying or Claude Lorraine light. 

t Lord Chesterfield's Characters, — ** the Dake of Newcastle,** 

VOL. IV, P 
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^ for the encouragement of piety and virtue, and for pse^ 
^ venting and punishing of vice, profaneness, and im- 
*' moralitj." Such Proclamations are worth Httle mofe 
than the paper they are written on when not conaonut 
to the })er8onal conduct of the Sovereign, but in this caas 
tiie document was happily upheld by half a oentory o£ 
ondeviating Boyal example. — It was also observed, with 
satisfaction, that the Archbishop of Gaaterbiiry, proud 
of 80 promising a pupil, and having no longer a Ui, 
Yarmouth to encounter, had become frequent in attend* 
anee at the Court. 

Two other measures of the King at this time, beuig 
much misunderstood, were often complamed ofl The 
Prayer of the Liturgy, in which the Duke of Camberland 
and Princess Amelia had heretofore been specially named, 
was now altered, so as only to include them in the geoe^ 
ral terms, — ^^ and all the Boyal Family." Let it be ob- 
aerved, that such special mention in the puUic worship 
must be regulated by proximity to the person of the So- 
vereign, and that the King's uncle and aunt could only,— r 
if named at all, — be placed after his numerous broilien 
and sisters. So far then from this omission beings as 
was afterwards aUeged, a studied insult to the Dnke cf 
Cumberland, it is quoted by a writer of the time as '^ a 
'^delicacy of attention." — "The King," says B^oraoe 
Walpde, ^ would not permit any body but the PrinoesB 
^ (Dowager) to be named in the prayers, because the 
*^ Dnke of Cumberland must have been put back for the 
« Duke of York." ♦ 

The second measure to which I have refiorred was the 
gift of the Rangership of Richmond Park to Lord Bnle^ 
in the place of Princess Amelia. It was bddly asserted, 
that the gratification of the Favourite and ti[ie mortilH 
cation of the Princess, were equal motives fc»: the change ; 
but in truth Her Boyal Highness held the appointment for 
life, and could not have been divested of it without her 
full consent. Some time back she had attempted, in an 
arbitrary manner, to dose a public right of way through 

* To Sir H. Mann, November 1. 1760. — The second seriet oC 
these letters, which was published in 1843, and which extends fmat 
1760 to 1776, thongh less importaat than the first, is of ooosidecaUo 
interest and value. 
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tlie domain. A jury, when appealed to, had decided 
against her pretensions; the residence where she had 
made herself nnpopnlar soon became distasteful to her ^ 
«nd she cheerfulij resigned it^ on receiving an ample 
equivalent.* — In both these cases, therefore, the clamour 
against Bute appears destitute of any solid foundation. ' 
Meanwhile His late Majesty's wiU had been opened 
He had bequeathed a cabinet containing 10,000/. to Lady 
Yarmouth, and named his three surviving children, the^ 
Duke of Cumberland, the Princess Amelia, and the 
Princess of Hesse as joint heirs to his floating balance* 
But his savings, which at one time must have been imi* 
mense, had of late, as we have seen, gone to the defence 
of his Electorate. — On the 11th of November his obse- 
quies took place at Westminster Abbey, and with Regal 
splendour. Of this mournful scene Horace Walpole, who 
was present, has left us a striking account. ^' The pro;^ 
*^ cession through a line of footguards, every seventh man 
** bearing a torch, the horse-guards lining the outside, 
" iheir officers, with drawn sabres and crape sashea, on 
*^ horseback, iJie drums muffled, the fifes, bells tolling, 
and minute guns, — all this was very solemn ; but the 
charm was the entrance of the Abbey, where we were 
received by the Dean and Chapter in rich robes, the 
choir and almsmen bearing torches; the whole Abbey 
" being so illuminated that we saw it to greater advan* 
^ tage than by day, — the tombs, long aisles, and fretted 
^' roo^ aU appearing distinctly. . . . The Bishop read 
*^ sadly, and blundered in the prayers. . . . The real se* 
^ rious part was the figure of the Duke of Cumberland, 
^' heightened by a thousand melancholy circumstances. 
^< . • . Attending the funeral of a father could not be 
'^ pleasant ; his leg extremely bad, yet forced to stand 
*^ upon it near two hours ; his face bloated and distorted 
^ with his late paralytic stroke, which has affected, too, 
" one of his eyes, and placed over the mouth of the vault 
" into which, in all probability, he must himself so soon 
" descend ; — think how unpleasant a situation 1 He bort 
** it all with a firm and unaffected countenance. This 

* See a note to Mr. Adolphiu's Historj of England from the 
Accession of George EEL, roL i. p. 22. ed. 1840. 
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^ gTETe scene was fully contrasted bj the bnrlesqae Dnb 
** of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of crying the znomeut 
f* he came into the chapel, and flung himself back in s 
*' stall, the Archbishbp hovering over him with a smefi* 
^ ing bottle ; but in two minutes his curiosity got the 
*^ better of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel witk 
** his glass to spy who was or was not there, — spying witit 
^ one hand and mopping his eyes with the otiier. . . . • 
'' It was very theatric to look down into the vault wheze 
** the coffin lay attended by mourners with lights." * 
. The Parliament, which had been prorogued for a few 
days on account of the demise of the Crown, was on the 
18th of November opened by the King. Never, it was 
remarked, had there been greater crowds at such a cere* 
mony, nor louder acclamations. The Royal Speech had 
•been drawn up by Lord Hardwicke, and revised by Pittf ; 
but when complete His Majesty is said to have added 
with his own hand a paragraph as follows : *^ Bom and 
'* educated in this country, I glory in the name of Briton; 
** and the ])eculiar happiness of my Ufe will ever consist 
** in promoting the welfare of a people whose loyalty and 
<< warm attachment to me I consider as the greatest and 
*^ most permanent security of my throne." — Such cordial 
language met with no less cordial responses from both 
Houses. '' What a lustre," exclaim the Lords, '^ does it 
•'^cast upon the name of Briton, when you, Sir, are 
■** pleased to esteem it among your glories ! " — " We ac- 
** knowledge," say the Commons, ''with the liveliest sen- 
^* timents of duty, gratitude, and exultation of mind, 
,** these most affecting and animating words." — Never- 
theless, these words <Ud not wholly escape animadversion 
out of doors ; some captious critics contended that they 
implied, and were intended to imply, a censure against 
the late reign. 

I have heard it related, but on no very clear or certain 
anthority, that the King had in the first place written 
ihe word '' Englishman," and that Lord Bute altered it 
<o« Briton.* 

* To 'George Montagu, Esq., Kovember 13. 1760. This lirelj 
description may be compared with the diy official statement in the 
jAamud Begister for 1760, parti, p. 179. 

t Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 82. 
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In Other passages His Majesty's Speech professed a 
thorough concurrence in the counsels which during the 
last few years had guided his grandfather*s reign. It 
praised the " magnanimity and perseverance, ahnost be*' 
** yond example," of his good brother the King of Prussia ;' 
— to our own victories it adverted in becoming terms of 
exultation; — it declared that His Majesty would have 
been happier still could he have found his kingdoms at 
peace ; " but since,*' it added, " the ambition, injurious 
encroachments, and dangerous designs of my enemies^ 
rendered the war both just and necessary, I am de- 
** termined to prosecute this war with vigour." In con- 
clusion, the King expressed his delight at the present 
^' happy extinction of divisions,** and recommended to 
his Parliament "unanimity.** Never was any recom- 
mendation more fully complied with ; scarce (Jne public 
difference of opinion appeared. Another annual Subsidy 
of 670,000^ to the King of Prussia was proposed by Pitt> 
and granted by the House of Commons.* Supplies to 
the unprecedented amount of nearly twenty millions 
sterling were cheerfully voted. The Civil List for the 
new reign, on the Sang surrendering the branches of his 
Hereditary Revenue, was fixed at 800,000/. a year. No- 
thing was heard in either House but dutiful Addresses 
and loyal congratulations. It resembled the first acces- 
sion of Anne of Austria to the Regency of France, when, 
as the French writers say, their language seemed reduced 
to only these ^ye words: la reinb est si bonne If 
Nor was there less of apparent harmony both in the 
country and at Court. It had been the especial happi- 
ness of Pitt*s administration to dissolve the ancient tie^ 
of Jacobitism, and to blend the hostile ranks of Whig 
and Tory. Yet still many great families had continued 
from habit what had begun in aversion, — their estrange- 
ment from St. James*s, — and had never appeared at the 
Court of Greorge the Second. The accession of a new 

* Mr. Pitt mored for the money for the Prussian treaty ; said 
''very little hnt 'magnanimous ally' and *the Protestant cause ;*^ 

** I^gge said less, but seconded him so we roted the money, 

** and adjourned." (Mr. Rigby to the Duke of Bedford, Decern- 
l>er22. 1760.) 

t Mem. de Betz, voL i. p. 81. ed. 1817. 
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sovereign, bom and bred in England, and wholly un- 
tainted with Hanoverian partialities, gave them a favour- 
able opportunity to renounce, even in outward form, their 
obsolete poHtical faith. Thus, then, the members of the 
old Jacobite connexion came flocking to the Levee-Room, 
and found a gracious reception confirm their new -bora 
attachment **The Sovereign now" — says a shrewd 
observer, after complaining of the shyness and reserve of 
Creorge the Second at his Levees, — ''walks about^ and 
** speaks to every body.** * In the new Household several 
noblemen of this old Jacobite connexion were appointed 
Lords r— and several gentlemen Grooms — of the Bed- 
ehamber; an excellent policy, promoting the reconcilia- 
tion of a party without any approximation to its princi- 
ples in government. I may observe, in passing, that 
these new accessions to the Court, who for the most 
part took shelter under the wing of Bute, were called 
Tories, and that the name speedily extended to all those 
willing to support Bute's person or policy, while his op- 
ponents combined under the appellation of Whigs. Such 
was the first revival of those party nicknames which had 
been so gloriously extinguished or intermingled in Pitt's 
administration, and which, after some further phases 
during the reign of George the Third, came at length, in 
the reign of his son, to that remarkable counterchange 
from their early principles which I have elsewhere en- 
deavoured to portray .f 

But, however fair and specious seemed the unanimity 
which greeted the new reign, it was no more than appa- 
rent. Beneath that smooth surface jealousy, rancour, and 
ambition were already beginning to stir and heave. A 
small knot of grasping families among the Peers, — which 
wished to be thought exclusively the friends of the Han- 
over succession, and which had hitherto looked upon 
Court offices, honours, and emoluments as almost an heir- 
loom belonging to themselves, — viewed with envious 

* H. Walpole to O. Montagu, Noyember 13. 1760. Mr. HalUm 
observes : ** It is probable that scarcely one person of the rank of a* 
'* gentleman south of the Tweed was found to dispute the right of the- 
« House of Brunswick after 1760." (Constit. Hist. voLiii p. 341.) 
— See also Dr. King's Anecdotes, p. 194. 

t Note to vol. i of this History, Appendix^ p. xly. 
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mjes the admission of new claimants, not as inyolving 
smy principle of politics, but only as contracting theit 
own diances of appointment. Such malcontents found a 
congenial mouth-piece in the Duke of Newcastle. Almost 
at the verj time that he was sending in private humble 
messages to Bute, and writing to congratulate Pitt cm 
** any possibility of difference being removed," * he and 
his followers raised a loud cry at the appointment, with* 
out his knowledge^ of Lord Oxford and Lord Bruce to 
the Bedchamber. In like manner he complained that 
several gentlemen of the same connexion had announced 
themselves as candidates and supporters of the Grovem*^ 
ment at the ensuing Greneral Election, and had received 
A promise of the Government support in return ; in truth, 

was angry that the entire management of the Elections 
no longer centred in his hands. These grievances he 
recounted with deep emotion to Mr. Bigby, hoping, no 
doubt, through that channel, to inflame the Duke of Bed- 
ford. *^ Whenever," he cried, ^^ I ask an explanation of 
-** these and other matters, the constant answer is, the 
'** King has ordered it so I " f 

On the other hand, the cabals of Bute were to the full 
as numerous and as crooked as Newcastle's. It was his 
object to hM himself forth as the sole expounder of the 
J?iTig*s wishes and opinions, — as the single and myster 
Tious high-priest of the Bioyal Oracle. Thus, for ex<^ 
ample, some time before the Dissolution of Parliament^ 
•he told the First Lord of the Admiralty, that room must 
be made for Lord Parker. To this Aiison replied, that 
aU was full. " What, my Lord," cried Bute, in his loudest 
tones, ^^ the Eang's Admiralty Boroughs full, and the 
"King not acquainted with it!" — Anson, never ready 
at words, appeared confounded and struck dumb with the 
rebttke.^ — Indeed, on all occasions, as we have seen from 
Newcastle's complaints, Bute was ready to allege the 
Sing's orders in place of any other reason. But he did 

: * Letter, Noyember 28. 1760. Chatham. Correspondence! voLii. 
p. 87. 

t Mr.Rigby to the Duke of Bedford, December 19. 1760. Bedford 
Correspondence, yoLii. p. 425. 

f This conxersfttion was repeated to Dodington hy Bute himself. 
Diary, February 2. 176J» . . 
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not long continue satisfied with his secret influence ; he 
had begun to aim at eminent office, although his ainbitioo 
was often dashed with doubts, tremors, and misgivings. 
On this subject he had more than one confidential con- 
ference with his friend, Bubb Dodington, within the 
second month of the new reign. " Why not," said 
Dodington, " take the Secretary's office, and provide 
"otherwise for Lord Holderness?" After some hesita- 
tion, Bute opened his design as follows : " If that were 
" the only difficulty it could be easily removed, for Lord 
*' Holdemess is ready, at my desire, to quarrel with his 
" fellow Ministers, on account of the slights and ill usage 
" which he daily experiences, and go to the King, and 
" throw up in seeming anger, and then I might come in^ 
** without seeming to displace any body." — This expe* 
dient was too gross for the taste of even Dodington 
himself, and Bute afterwards laid it aside.* 

In another conference, however, Bute and Dodington 
agreed to commence the paper- war against Pitt, — by 
putting forth small pamphlets and handbills, and " run- 
" ners," as they were termed at that time. " We wished,* 
adds Dodington, '< to have some coffee-house spies, but I 
" do not know how to contrive it.** f 

The course of policy which Bute had secretly in view, 
and by which he hoped to recommend himself, was to 
disentangle England from Continental connections. He 
thought that to withdraw our troops from Hanover would 
either effect a peace or enable us to carry on the war 
much cheaper. But it deserves attention, — as display- 
ing the true character of the man, — that the hesitation 
which Bute felt as to this scheme appears to have rested 
not on national but solely on party grounds. Other 
Ministers might have apprehended the ruin of the King 
of Prussia, — the severing of alliances already contracted, 
—-the relinquishing of advantages already gained. The 
sole alarm of Bute was, lest others should be beforehand 
with him, — lest Pitt or Newcastle might be even now 
intent on the very same scheme ! Of this possibility he 
spoke more than once, with gloomy foreboding, to Dod* 

♦ Dodington*s Diary, November 29. 1760» 
t Diary, January 2. and 9. 176U 
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ington. But one day he came to his friend in high ex- 
ultation : " I am now sure," he cried, " that Pitt has no 
*^ thoughts of ahandoning the Continent. He is madder 
"than ever!"* 

During these cabals (how unworthy the nation which 
had so lately achieved such high pre-eminence in arms I) 
the Parliament was still sitting, engaged in the needful 
business previous to its Dissolution. Some dissatisfaction 
was excited by a new duty of three shillings per barrel 
imposed on beer and ale ; indeed, some clamours on the 
subject, amounting nearly to a riot, met the ear of the 
King himself when he went in state to the playhouses. 
But another measure at the close of the Session, coming 
straight from His Majesty, was hailed with unmingled 
and well-merited applause. By an Act of William the 
Third the commissions of the Judges were to be drawn,— 
no longer as during the King's pleasure, — but as during 
their own good behaviour; still, however, their offices 
determined upon the demise of the Crown, — or at the 
close of the subsequent six months. This state of the law 
fell naturally under consideration when on George the 
Third's accession new commissions were accordingly 
granted to the Judges. On the 3d of March it was re- 
commended to Parliament in a Royal Speech to provide 
that the Judges' commissions should in future continue^ 
notwithstanding any demise of the Crown, and their sa- 
laries be absolutely secured to them during the continu- 
ance of their commissions. This noble improvement (as 
Blackstone terms it) was unanimously passed, thus guard- 
ing in a further and most effectual manner the entire in** 
dependence of the Judges, and the upright administration 
of Justice. 

At the close of this Session Speaker Onslow announced 
his intention of retiring, both from the Chair and from 
the House. During three and thirty years had he filled 
that Chair with higher merit, probably, than any one 
either before or after him, — with unequiJled impartiality^ 
dignity, and courtesy. All statesmen judge wisely for 



♦ Dodington's Diary, Jannary 16. 1761. The reader will join in 
my regret that this interesting record should close at this interesting 
period ; the last entiy is dated Eebroary 6. 1761. 
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their reputation (even were that the only object) in seek- 
ing to interpose some interval between active life and 
the grave ; and Onslow, retiring with a temper yet even 
and with energies still unimpaired, carried with him into 
privacy the respect and regret of alL A vote was passed, 
acknowledging his services in the fullest terms, and 
another entreating the Crown to grant him some signal 
mark of its favour. (This pointed to a pension of 3,0001 
a year.) " I was never," said Onslow, in reply to the 
former vote, '' under so great a difficulty in my fife to 
^ know what to say in this place as I am at present. 
f* Indeed it is almost too much for me. I can stand 
** against misfortunes and distresses; I have stood against 
'^ misfortunes and distresses, and may do so again ; but I 
^ am not able to stand this overflow of good-will and 

^ honour to me ; it overpowers me And now, Sirs^ 

^ I am to take my last leave of yoo. It is, I confess, 
^ with regret, because the being within these walls has 
"ever been the chief -pleasure of my life.** In that 
pleasure, I may observe in passing, lies probably the 
secret of his pre-eminent success. — Horace Walpole, who 
was present on this last occasion, writes : '* The Speaker 
*^ did not overact, and it was rea^y a handsome scene.** f 
On the 21st of March the Parliament was dissolved by 
a Proclamation ; and the Gazette of the same day an-* 
nounced several changes in the Ministry. The Duke of 
Bedford, having resigned the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
was succeeded by the Earl of Halifax. Legge, who had 
incurred the enmity of Bute from a former trifling differ- 
ence on an election in Hampshire, ceased to be Chancell<v 
of the Exchequer, the Secretary at War, Lord Barrington, 
stepping into his place, Charles Townshend into Lord 
Barringtcm's, and Sir Francis Dashwood into Charles 
Townshend's, as Treasurer of the Chamber. Both 
Townshend and Dashwood had of late attached them- 
selves to the chariot-wheels of Bute ; a fact which 
sufficiently explains their promotion. — ^A less important 

* Commons Journals, ToLxxviii p. 1108. Onslow smriyed his 
retirement till the year 1768, and the age of seyentj-seyen. His son 
^as created Bacon Cranley, sneceeded his cousin as Baron Onslow, 
and was in 1801 promoted to an Earldom. 

t To G. Montagu, March 21. 1761. 
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alteration had taken jplace a few weeks before, when 
Boberty Baron Henlej, the Lord Keeper, was raised to 
the dignity of Lord Chancellor. But the master-change, 
imd the key to all the other changes, was reserved tiU a 
few days afterwards. On the 25th of March the Gazette 
made known to the world that His Majesty had been 
pleased to appoint the Earl of Bute one of his Secretaries 
of State, — Holdemess being the Minister removed. 

It was reported at the time, in explanation of this 
ehange, and as a saying of the King, that he was tired of 
having two Secretaries, of whom the one would do 
nothing, and the other oould do nothing ; he would have 
a Secretary who both could act and would. This saying 
is so far more epigranmiatic than any known to have 
proceeded from George the Third that we may be per- 
mitted to distrust its authenticity. It points, however, at 
the certain fact that Pitt had for some time past seemed 
dissatisfied, moody, and estranged. Neither Pitt nor 
Holdemess himsehf had received any notice of the con- 
templated change as to the Seals until that change was 
matured, and on the very point of execution. Holdemess^ 
however, had little reason to complain ; transferred from 
jm office of business, for which he was unfit, to a rich 
place for life, — that is, receiving the reversion, after the 
infirm Duke of Dorset, of the Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports, with a salary of 4,000/. a year. To soften Pitt, in 
like manner, his kinsman, James Grenville, was promoted 
from a Lordship of the Treasury to the lucrative post of 
Cofferer of the Household. Such a concession was not 
likely to have much weight with such a statesman as 
Pitt. It must, however, be owned that on this occasion 
he showed none of that haughty impracticability with 
which he has been often and not xmjustly charged. He 
patiently endured the want of confidence, indicated by 
the removal or the appointment of colleagues without his 
previous knowledge. But he was determined to allow no 
infringement of his province, — to direct with full powers 
both the war and the ^negotiations, — and to resign his 
ofi&ce sooner than sacrifice his judgment. 

Nearly at the same time as the Dissolution of Parlia-^ 
ment was announced a creation of Peers. Three Baronets 
of old descent, Grosvenor, Irby, and Curzon, becaiae 
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Barons. Bubb Dodington, to his unbounded delight^ 
found himself Lord Melcombe, and Sir Thomas Robinson 
Lord Grantham. The Earl of Bute was of course not 
forgotten; an English Baronj was bestowed upon the 
Countess, whose admirable conduct and character in pri- 
vate life are warmly acknowledged even hj her husband's 
political opponents. " She is one of the best and most 
" sensible women in the world," writes Horace Walpole, 
*^ and though educated hj such a mother, or rather with 
*^ no education at all, she has never made a false step." * 
A touching tribute to her memory has been lately paid 
by her own most accomplished and still surviving though 
nearly nonagenarian daughter, f 

The elections which took place during March and 
April were not marked by any out-burst of popular feel- 
ing. So hushed had been the old invectives of party 
during Pitt's administration, — so faint were as yet the 
new, — that scarce any war-cry remained to the contend- 
ing factions, and that the contests turned on persons 
rather than on principles. For that very reason, how- 
ever, no previous Greneral Election had been marked by 
greater venality. The sale of boroughs to any wide ex- 
tent may be dated from this period4 One borough went 
80 far as to advertise publicly for a buyer ; this was Sud- 
bury, which seems in modem times to have in no degree 
declined from its ancient reputation. An abominable 
practice likewise arose, of evading the penalties of bri- 
bery by a simulated sale of trifling articles at exorbitant 
prices. This subterfuge of corruption has not escaped 
its contemporary, — the modem Aristophanes. ** When 
" I first took up my freedom," says the elector, in Foote, 
" I could get but thirty guineas for a new pair of jack- 
*^ boots, whilst my neighbour over the way had a fifty 
<' pound note for a pair of wash-leather breeches. " § 

The exact order of time would now lead me to the 
progress of the war, and to the negotiations for peace, 

* To Sir H. Mann, January 27. 1761. 

j* Introductoiy Anecdotes, by Lady Lonisa Stuart, to "Lord. 
Whamcliffe's edition of Lady M. W, Montagu's Works, vol. L p. 21. 
lliis highly gifted lady died in August 1851, within a few days of 
completing her ninety-fourth year. (18S3.) 

fHallam's Constit. Hist. voL iil p. 402< 
The Nabobs act ii 
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"but these I pass l)y for the present, to conclude the do- 
mestic transactions of the new reign. On the 8th of 
July an extraordinary Privy Council was held ; all the 
Members in or near town having been summoned, with- 
out distinction of of&ce or of party, to meet, as was de- 
clared, "on the most urgent and important business." 
The object, it was concluded on all sides, (so carefully 
had the secret been kept) was, to ratify or reject the 
treaty with France. It proved, — to declare a Queen. 
His Majesty announced to the Council his intended mar- 
riage with Charlotte, second sister of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg- Strelitz, a House of ancient lineage, and of tried 
Protestant principles. Of the Princess herself, who was 
scarcely seventeen, and not remarkable for beauty, little 
as yet was or could be known. On one occasion, how- 
ever, she had manifested a sense and spirit beyond her 
years. When the territories of her cousin, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin, had been entered and laid waste 
by the King of Prussia's troops, she had addressed a 
letter to that monarch, entreating his forbearance. Frede- 
rick was so well pleased with this firm yet modest appeal 
•as to send it over to George the Second, and it is said to 
'have formed one of the motives for the choice of George 
the Third.* 

The character of this Princess in after life, — as Queen 
Consort of England for fifty-seven years, — confirmed 
the soundness of the judgment which had raised her to 
that rank. An ever present, yet unostentatious piety, — 
to the King an affectionate reverence, — to her children 
^m unremitting care, — prudence, economy, good sense, 
and good temper, — were amongst her excellent qualities. 
Pure and above all reproach in her own domestic life, she 

* The original Gennan may be seen in Frenss, (Lebens-Ges- 
chichte, vol. ii. p. 186.) ** I Imow, Sir," she says, ** that in this 
** vicions and subtilising age, I may be laughed at for allowing my 
"* heart to mourn my country's ruin, to deplore the eyils of war, and 
** to wish with all my soul for the return of peace. You, Sir, will per- 
** haps think that I ought rather to practise myself in the arts of 
** pleasing, or in my household affairs. But be this as it may, my 
*^ heart feels so much for these poor unhappy people that it cannot 
*• withhold a pressing entreaty in their behalf." — A translation (but 
not quite accurate) of the whole letter is given in the Annual Eegis- 
ter, 1761, part i p. 207* 
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knew how to enforce at her Court the virtues, or, at the 
very least, the semblance of the yirtues, which she prac- 
tised. To no other woman, probably, had the cause of 
good morals in England ever owed so deep an obliga- 
tion. — How pleasing the picture of one of her Sundaj 
forenoons, as drawn by one of her attendants ! '' This 
** morning, before Church, as I entered Her Majesty's 
" Dressing-room, I found her reading aloud some reli* 
'' gious book, but I could not discover what, to the three 

^ eldest Princesses I did not execute my task very 

*' expeditiously, for I was glad of this opportunity of wit- 
'< nessing the maternal piety with which she enforced, 
^ in voice and expression, every sentence that contained 
*^ any lesson that might be useful to her Royal daughters. 
*^ She reads extremely well ; with great force, deamess, 
^ and meaning."* — Such, indeed, were Her Majesty's 
domestic habits and simplicity of tastes, as also her 
tU>yal Consort's, that they bordered on a fault; they 
led both her and him to prefer a life of rural seclusion, 
with few attendants, and no visitors, — as though the 
King had been really what he was sometimes nicknamed, 
" Farmer George," — as though Boyal state were not 
among the duties and obligations of a Bcrral station. To 
this defect, — if so we are to term it,— -of Queen Charlotte^ 
I may add, that, excepting her own skill upon the harp- 
sichord, she had no taste or knowledge of the arts ; that 
her reading was not remarkable for its range, nor her 
manner for its grace. Yet how slight and trivial appear 
these objections when weighed against the undeviating 
virtues, the long and truly venerable career, of this illus- 
trious lady! 

The form of announcement to the Privy Council having 
been duly gone through at St. James's, Earl Harcourt 
was despatched to StreKtz on another form, — a public 
demand of the Princess in marriage. The Duchesses of 
Ancaster and Hamilton and the Countess of Effingham 
were likewise sent over to attend upon the person of 
their future sovereign. A Royal yacht, the ^* Cardina,* 
was appointed to convey her, its name being first with 
much solemnily, and in the presence of all the Lords of 

• Madame D'Arblay's Diarj, August 6. 1786, toL iii p. 57. 
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tlie Admiralty, altered to the '' Charlotte ;" and the fleet 
that was to serve as escort was commanded hj Anson 
himself. Earl Harcourt was received at Strelitz with 
most respectful and most irksome politeness ; his Lord-^ 
ship never being suffered to stir from his apartments 
without a body guard of picked men to attend him. Thd 
contract of marriage having been signed in state, the 
Princess proceeded on her journey amidst great public 
rejoicings in the towns both of Mecklenburg and Hanovery 
until Cuxhaven, where Her Highness embarked for 
England. The voyage proved unfavourable, and dis- 
turbed by three different storms ; her yacht being often 
in sight of the English coast, and often in danger of being 
driven on that of Norway. During this tedious navi- 
gation she amused herself by playing and onging to her 
harpsichord, and practising English tunes. At lengtii^ 
on the 6th of September, and at Harwich, she set foot on 
English ground. On the 8th she arrived at St. James's. 
The King met her in the garden, and when she would 
have fallen at his feet prevented and embraced her. That 
same afternoon they were married in the Chapel Eoyal 
hj the Archbishop of Canterbury. On the ensuing day 
their Majesties held a crowded Drawing-room, and gave 
a splendid ball. Horace Walpole, who was present, thus 
describes her : '' She is not tall, nor a beauty; pale, and 
*^ very thin ; but looks sensible, and is genteel." * And 
in another letter he adds : " She has done nothing but 
^ with good-humour and cheerfulness. She talks a great 
'^ deal; is easy, civil, and not disconcerted. Her French 
*• is tolerable." t 

The Coronation of both their Majesties followed on 
the 22d of September. Never had there been greater 
eagerness among all classes of the people to behold the 
gorgeous pageant Thus the platform from St. Mar<'^ 
garet's round-house to the church door, which, at George 
the Second's Coronation, had been let for 40/., produced 
at this no less than 2,400/. Thus, also, any disguise, 
however humble, was readily assumed as a passport of 
admission. A gentleman present writes as follows to 

• To Sir H. Mann, September 10. 1761. 

f To tiie Hon. H. Conway, September 9. 176L 
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his friend in the country : *^ I should tell jou that a rank 
^ of foot-soldiers was placed on each side within the 
** platform ; and it was not a little surprising to see the 
^' officers familiarly conversing, and walking arm-in-arm 
" with many of them, till we were let into the secret^ 
" that they were gentlemen who had put on the dresses 
'* of common soldiers."* It has been said, — a rumonr 
which I am not able either to confirm or to deny, — that^ 
mingled among the spectators, in another disguise, stood 
the ill-fated pretender to that day's honours, — Charles 
Edward Stewart. The solemn rite in Westminster 
Abbey, and the stately banquet in Westminster Hall, — 
when a Dymoke, clad in full armour, and mounted on 
the same white horse which George the Second had rode 
at Dettingen, asserted, as Champion, the King's right 
against aU gainsayers, and flung down his iron gauntlet 
in defiance, — ^were equally admired for their magnificence. 
To close observers, however, more than one Uttle error 
or omission was here and there apparent. When the 
King complained of these to the Earl of Effingham, the 
Deputy Earl Marshal, Effingham replied, it was true 
there had been great neglect in his office, but he had now 
taken such good care, and given such prudent directions, 
that the next Coronation would be conducted with the 
greatest possible order. Far from being ofiended, the 
King was so amused at this reply that he made the Earl 
repeat it several times, f Yet to us, at this distance of 
time, there seems something mournful in the thought^ — 
how few, if any, among the myriads who gazed upon this 
Coronation, survived to gaze upon the next. 

From these courtly pageants, — ^from the safe challenges 
of a pacific Champion, — I must now revert to the stem 
realities of war. — At the opening of this campaign, 
Frederick, with every exertion, found his resources well- 
nigh exhausted, and himself scarcely able to cope with 
the still thickening phalanx of his foes. While he 'lay 
encamped in Silesia with but 50,000 men, a force of 
60,000 Russians under Butturlin was advancing against 
him; and, from another quarter, a force of 70,000 

♦ See Annnal Register, 1761, part i. p. 230. 

t H. W&Ipole to Sir H. Mann, September 28. 1761. 
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Austrians under Laudohn. In Saxony Prince Henry was 
kept in check by Marshal Daun ; in Pomerania, another 
Bussian army was marching to the siege of Colberg. 
Under such circumstances the main object with Frederick 
-was to hinder the intended junction of Butturlin and 
Laudohn, and he did, in fact, by some masterly man- 
cBuvres, delay it during several weeks. When it became 
inevitable he threw himself into the intrenched camp of 
Bunzelwitz, ahnost within the range of Schweidnitz guns, 
-where he might defy attack, restrain the enemy from 
sieges, and wait until the want of food and forage should 
compel them to separate for subsistence. He also sent 
forward a light detachment under General Platen to 
surprise and destroy the Russian magazines in Poland ; 
a bold scheme, attended with complete success. Mean- 
while his own troops were but indifferently supplied; 
they had regular rations of bread from the granaries of 
Schweidnitz, but scarce any meat or vegetables ; they 
began to murmur at this prison fare, and surnamed their 
new position hungess-lageb, the "camp of famine." 
The result, however, fully justified the skill of their 
commander. Laudohn and Butturlin found that while 
the Prussian monarch was thus posted they could neither 
assail him nor yet maintain themselves. Thus in the 
course of September they again divided, the Russians 
marching back across the Oder to join their countrymen 
in Pomerania, and the Austrians remaining quiet in their 
camp. . Frederick hoped to dislodge them, and to clear 
the province of all invaders, by descending from his lines^ 
and threatening Laudohn in the rear. But this move*, 
ment exposed him to a most daring and most dexterous 
enterprise from the Austrian chief. In the night of the 
1st of October (which proved dark and lowering) four 
Austrian divisions, advancing with stealthy tread, crept 
Tinperceived close under the four principal outworks of 
Schweidnitz. Without firing a shot, but fixing their 
bayonets or drawing their swords, they rushed into the 
covered way ; stormed the outworks, cutting down the 
handful of guards or sentinels on duty; and then pro- 
ceeded to wade through the main fosse, and to scale the 
principal wall. General Zastrow, the governor of the 
place, had that night given a ball to his officers, and 

■VOL. IV, Q 
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Mlszed in bis pFecaiiti0ii& The gsrnson^ ^000 strongs 
wss abnned too late, and, aotwitbataiwliiig & most g&BKiA 
resislaiice on sone points, was OTerpovered. WxAoi 
tiiree Ikmits, and b^ore day-break, ibe enemj was in fail 
pQSsesaioa of this strong fortress, the bubradk of ^r. mn^ 
wbicb in 1758 it bad cost the Prussians several iaonitba 
of blockade and thirte^k days ci open trenches to suMae;. 

Thb great military expkdt, — the greatest,, aeeerdh^ 
to Yoltaire, that was aetuered during the whole course 
of the war*,^»gained Laudohn neither approbatioB nor 
rewards £rc«i the Court of Yienna. For the sake el* 
secrecy and despatch, — both essential to his et)}ect, — Im 
had attempted it wi^ioiit the knowledge o£ the AvSk 
Cooncil or the Enqiress, and this breach of offidal f<»rmft 
eottld scarcely be palliated by yietory. It required the 
nencMial interposition of the Emperor to shield tit« rielor 
mm a pabMc reproof! — On the other band, ]F^^eridk 
reeraved the disastrous tidings with philosc^hie calmiiessL 
* It is a heaTy blow,*^ said he ^ ^ we must endeaToiir to 
** retrieve it." And be wrote to G^eneral Zastrow r '* We 
^ may now say, as Francis the First in his letter after the 
^ battle of FkTia, all is lost excbpt octb horgctr. As 
^ I cannot yet compr^iend what has happened to yon I 
^ahall svroend myjndgnent: the thing is Toryextra- 
^ ordinary. 

The capture ei Schweidnitz enabled the Anstrtans^ lor 
the first time since the war, to take up tiieir wmteiv 
qoarters in Silesia. Meanwhile, in the north, the Prus- 
sian arms were tbreataaied with another calamity, as 
great, though not as sudden. I^nce midsmDmor the for- 
tress of Colberg had been closely blockaded by the Ro»- 
sians both by hind and sea. Frederick had made many 
but unarailing attempts to refiere it, by two of Ms Grcne- 
nls. Platen and Snobloch ; and its Goramor, Cobnri 
Heyde, who had repulsed the enemy in the former siege^ 
again bebayed most l»rayely in this, but at length, hope- 
I^ of succour, and destitute of food, he was competed 
to surrender after a six months' siege. By this means 

* ** Si je n'etais paa goeri des vers J9 crois qm j'oi ftraas pEnsr )L 
** de Laudohn. La prise de Schweidnitz me parait hi plw beBe 
** action de tonte la guecre." Lettre an M^uis de CkaaTeUa, 
l»>5 0elolireI7Sl. 
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tlie Bttssion nxmj could winter in Foioeraii^ as tbe Aus- 
trian in Silfisia, and thns was Frederick pent up witluuoi 
narrow bounds, like some wild beast of the forest^ «i 
length brought to bay and surrounded m hs kdr. It is 
remarkable that this jear, in which no pitched battte hadl 
been fon^t, proved far more fatal to his anna than eveft 
1759, markfid by so many disasters m the open fyidi 
then his power conld not be stmcii; down ; now it seemed 
erombling swaj« A contemporary, writing even before 
the loss of Sehweidnitz and Colberg, ^ctJatea the 
chances of his ruin as three ta coie.* Anodiery in Loo* 
don, obserres that ^^ in the axtnation in winch he stoo^ 
^' after the taking of Colberg we may safely say thai) 
there was scarcely a possiMlity that he conld be jht^ 
served fr<»i destruction by any thing that lay within 
the reach of human endeavours.'^ f Yet the MonaK& 
himself, taking up his residence for this winter at Bres- 
lau, showed himself not merely eahn, bat cheerful^, losing 
xio time in lamentations, and thinking only how he coi^ 
laost largely extend and most usefully employ his r^naift- 
Ing reaourcea. 

The campaign of Prince Ferdinand against the Frendi 
had commenced befom t^ close of winter. Early in 
February he secretly drew together his troops, and sud- 
denly assailed the enemy's along th^ whole Hne in the 
territories of Hanover and Hesse* So unkdrad for and 
so well^coittcerted was this enterprise that it succeeded on 
all points ; the Duke de Broglie and his army being drivem 
hack in confusicm towards the Mayn, In their way the 
Hanoverian General Spoiten^ gained a^cos^oderable ad- 
yantage over them at Langensaltse; and all their maea- 
zinerprovided for the coming campaign, were eh^ 
destroyed by themselves or fell into the hands &£ the 
AlUes. But before their retreat they had left lao^ gar* 

* "• Si on Tonkuft parier, U fimdndt dafas la re^ des prokibilMa 
<* parier trcns contre un, que Luc sera perdu aree see vers et see 
M plaisanteries, sea injures et sa politique ; tout oela etaaat egalemmt 
** mouyais.'^ (Voltaire au Due de Choiseu], le 13 Juillet 1761.) 
Lttc was the nickname given to Frederick hj Yoltaire, from a con-> 
oeeded! and malignant Mot derived firom the traniqpositioa of the letters, 
bat which I cannot venture to explain. 

f Am. Begist. 1761, part i p. 37. 
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risons both in Gottingen and Cassel ; and to the siege of 
the latter Prince Ferdinand now applied himself. He 
encountered great difficulties from a brave defence, and ' 
from the wintry season. Moreover, the Duke de Broglie 
had now recovered from his first surprise, had rallied his 
troops, and was resuming the offensive. Of the two 
Princes of Brunswick he worsted the nephew in an action 
at Stangerode, and compelled the uncle to raise the siege 
of Cassel after twenty-seven days of open trenches. Thus 
within a few weeks both armies quietly resumed their 
first positions. It may be added that in these operations 
the English and Hanoverian army had for auxiliaries a 
division of Prussians, and the fVench (though already 
much superior) several regiments of Saxons fighting for 
the liberation of their country under Prince Xavier, a 
son of their King. 

The destruction of the French magazines prevented 
any renewal of hostilities on their part until nearly the 
close of June. At that period, however, the Prince de 
Soubise pushed forward with one division from the Rhine, 
and the Duke de Broglie with the other from Cassel, — 
both marching in the direction of Munster, both intend- 
ing to join, and give battle to Prince Ferdinand. De 
Broglie, in his wur falling in with a post of General 
Sporken, took from him 800 prisoners and nineteen 
pieces of cannon. The Duke and the Prince effected 
their junction through the forest of Teutenburg, while i 
the AUies maintained the line in front of the river Lippe. , 
This very ground, over which modem warfare was i 
thus spreading, had in days of old been the scene of a 
renowned barbaric triumph, — here had Varus and his 
legions been overpowered by Arminius, or rather let 
me call him according to his true name, Herman, — here 
the forest of Teutenburg still retains the same appellation 
which Tacitus has recorded, — here Boman coins and 
remains of Boman arms continue to be found.* 

It may well be supposed that the French chiefs in the 
midst of their campaign were but little intent on such 
recollections. They found Prince Ferdinand encamped 
in a strong position between the Aest and the Lippe, and 

* Compare Archenholtz, vol. u. p. 154., with Brotier's note to 
Tacitus, Annal. lib. i c. 61. 
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near tlie Tillage of Kirch-Denkem ; his left wing com- 
manded by the Marquis of Granbj, and his centre by 
Greneral Conway. In the evening of the loth of July 
I>e Broglie, eager to engross the honours of a victory, 
assailed Lord Granby's wing nvith his division, but was 
bravely withstood and driven back. Next morning before 
daybreak the attack was resumed by Soubise. It w^m 
fortunate, perhaps, for the Allies, considering their infe- 
riority of numbers, that the jealousy between the enemy's 
chiefs prevented a more regular and effectual concert in 
their operations ; as it was, the French were repulsed 
-with a loss estimated, no doubt with some exaggeration, 
at 5,000 men, while that of the Allies was less than 1,500. 
In these skirmishes both Prince Ferdinand and Lord 
Granby were distinguished by their high spirit and gal- 
lantry; and the former, in his General Orders of the 
next day, paid a well-merited compliment to the brave 
Scottish clansmen: "The soldier-like perseverance of 
the Highland battalions in resisting and repulsing the 
repeated attacks of the chosen troops of France has de- 
servedly gained them the highest honour." 
Notwithstanding their check at Kirch-Denkern the 
French were enabled, almost immediately afterwards, to 
resume the offensive. One of their detachments reduced 
the town of Wolfenbiittel, another the town of Embden. 
But these losses were retrieved or balanced by the skill 
of Ferdinand ; and the close of the campaign found the 
contending armies in nearly the same positions as at first. 
Meanwhile De Broglie and Soubise were angrily accusing 
each other in memorials and despatches to the Court of 
Yersailles. Soubise stood as high in the Boyal favour 
as De Broglie in the confidence of the army ; thus the 
latter found himself recalled from his conmiand, and 
exiled to his estates, amidst the most unequivocal tokens 
of public sympathy.* 

♦ " On jonait Tancr^de au Theatre Fran9ai8, le jour o^ Ton apprit 
** Texil de Broglie, et les applaudissemens fanatiques donnes a ces 
•* deux vers, — 

^ On depouille Tancr^de, on Texile, on Foutrage, 
** C*est le sort d*un heros d'etre persecute,— 

** montr^rent assez que tout le publio lui en faisait TapplicatioD.'' 

(Sismondi, vol. xzix. p. 248.) 

Q3 
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At thia period the destinies of France, ^ — subject tl- 
ways to Mirdame de Pompadoor,— w«re swayed by ti» 
Dnke de Qioisenl. Qeack talents, prompt applicaticD, 
ttid personal vanity, — fax more of connge than of con* 
Btancy,— ^an equal readiness to engs^e in or to recede 
&om aaj arduous ^terprise, — snch wer^ the character^ 
iBtics of iMs statesman. On his first accession to po^vv^r 
lie liad striined his own energies, and the nation's, to 
prosecute the war with spirit and success. He had failed 
m these endeavours; he heheld fVance on every side 
defeated, stripped of her fbets, her colonies, her com*- 
merce, and compelled to announce a bankruptcy to 
several <da8ses of her public creditors. He found, more- 
over, discord reviving at home, — fresh animosities ready 
to burst into flame between the King and the Pariia- 
Ufiints, as also between 1^ heads of the Ohurch and of 
l&e Law. He lound the Austrian alliance, and the war 
resulting with it, daily more unpopular; it was tibie com«- 
BKm sapng, that the nation was rained for the sake of 
her ancient enemy. All these circumsrfcances oomlnned 
made the Duke de Choiseui desirous of peace. £arly in 
the year he had induced Ihe Courts of Petersburg and 
Vienna to join the Court of Versailles in a public Deda- 
rMaon, stating thetr readiness to treat, and inviting ple- 
nipotentiaries from the belligerent powers to a Congress 
at Augsburg* England and Prussia gladly acquiesced 
in this profwsal^ and plenipotentiaries were immediately 
named ; ours being Hie Eariof Egremont, Lord Stormonl^ 
Ambamdor at Warsaw, and Sir Joseph Yorke, Ambas- 
sador at the Hague. But it seemed to Choiseul that a 
separate and pre^us negotiation between France and 
inland would afford the best hope to settle 1^ Colonial 
questions d^[iending between those two powers, and to 
succeed in an European pacification. With this view he 
despatched M. de Bussy, as his negotiator, to London, 
while Pitt despatched to Paris Mr. Hans Stanley, grand- 
son of the famous physician. Sir Hans Sloane, ^id at 
this lime a Lord of the Admiralty. 

It was the beginning of June before t^se two envoys 
reached their respective destinations. Bussy appears to 
have be^i a firoward and petulant man, who eariy became 
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'diei^sted iritb Ms laissioo.* Mr. Stmlej 1b destsibed 
i»y ILAdy Herv^y «8 ^' iageidoiis, sensi!^ knowing and 
'** isHNSkest,"! jimd Ihb indasl37 and activitj bi« mpparent 
frcm kis t>wm ^lei^tcbes, 'Efve^ cm his joiomey, and ^ven 
lon Biattero iiBeomiwIed with Ms missioa, he lost no op" 
pOTttimity of jfcoqtdring useful iniSormatioii. Thus, at St. 
Osaery hb Bscertained lihe prodse ^timber of Britisli and 
Ixk&h. stodesEts wA the College of Jesnits? it was in that 
2604 
The following is one ^ his sloetdieB tji ihb iVench 
Court I ^ Smoe Ike affair of Damiens the Kmg ha« neyer 
*^ beoci easy in his aund. If, whea he is hunting, or on 
'^^^unjoocasioii, he meets a {person whom he is not osedto 
"^ see, h» starts, and is extiemely t^tated. Hie Jesntts 
"^ vt» chsiged by Hie Tulgar as pr^nnoters of that atfcanpt. 
^ TDbe Dniphm is es^jeemed much atttdsed to that So* 
'** ciety, which does not make him heiored, as they are 
^ generally halted. « . * * . The Minister is a man ^ 
^iiTely |iarte, b«t no education for hasineira; franik 
*< •enough in talk, meaning often wha^fc he says at the 
"^ ismb, but fiddle; very indiscreet; treats all aJSairs, and 
^ with the highest, as matters oi jest. He has got a 
*^ credit with Kiie King, quite independent of the lady 
*^ (De Booipadour). He treats h^ <^ten ^(^ry slightly,-^ 
*^ sometimen imtghly tetts her she is handsome as an 
^ angel when idie ti^ of affsdrs ; and bid her throw a 
**XBasxxBa the oilier day into the fii;«!"§ 

Ihe n^odation thus begun continued with gre«t ae- 
livity dvnng many weeks. Choisecd was prepared &r 
large sacrifices; eren in his first overture dated the 26tili 
of Mardi, he had offered Kso yidd the pret^isions <£ 
itaice upon Cape Breton, Guadaloupe, Owee, and many 
posts ia Ihe &st Indies, and probably Canada also, but 
Ti^aiag an the first instance Minorca and Oovtingen. 
l%s precse proposal which he made was, that each party 

« McStflDley to lit. Pitt, June 98. 1761. tS^ Appends:. 

t To Mr. Morrifl, JaJEinftry 7. 17&fi. 
. I Te Mr. Btt, Senlis, June S. 1761. The whole of this diplomatic 
correspottdenQe is pnnted by Mr. Thackeray with most tedioas fulness^ 
— iwil3y in his text (vol i. p. 510-^79.), and partly in his Appendix 
(9<ri.S.p.5e7— ^82.> 

4 TomUtt, Joabta. 1761. 
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sboiild Temain possessed (subject to exchanges and eqm- 
Talents) of whiLtever territory it might hold in £urope 
on the ensuing 1st of May, in the West Indies and Africa 
on the 1st of July, and in the East Indies on the Ist iyt 
September. Pitt, however, demurred to these dates^ 
maintaining that the day on which the treaty should be 
signed was the proper period for the uti possidetis. 
His motive was to gain time for the projected conquest 
of Belleisle, which was then to be tendered as an equiva- 
lent for the restitution of Minorca. 

Belleisle, — a barren rock off the iron-bound coast of 
Brittany, — is about twelve leagues in circumference, and 
contained at this time about 5,000 people, mostly poor 
fishermen. Its reduction would be of slight advantage 
to England, but, as Pitt foresaw, of signal humiliation to 
France. An armament was accordingly sent against it ; 
9,000 troops under General Hodgson, and several ships 
of war under Commodore Keppel. On the 8th of April 
the troops attempted a lading, but partly from the rug- 
gedness of the coast, and partly from the bravery of the 
defence, were repulsed, with a loss of 500 men. Pitt was 
apprised of their disaster, but his was not a spirit to ac» 
quiesce in it; he sent them some reinforcements, and 
positive orders to persevere. Their next attempt, on the 
25th, was directed to the bay of Locmaria, on the south- 
east of the island, — an even stronger point, but less vi- 
gilantly guarded. Here, a detachment having climbed 
the almost inaccessible precipice, they made good their 
landing, and proceeded to invest the French Grovemor; 
the Chevalier de St. Croix, in his fortress of Palais. The 
French on the mainland, having no naval force to set 
against the English, could afford no aid to the garris<Mi, 
but it made a most resolute resistance. One night the 
besiegers were surprised in their trenches by a vigorous 
sally; their Greneral on duty, Craufurd, with his two 
aides-de-camp, were made prisoners, and several hundred 
of their men put to the sword. On another occasion the 
English succeeded in storming the town^ but, still un- 
daunted, the besieged retired into the citadel, and con- 
tinued to hold out. It was not till the 7th of June that 
they were reduced to capitulate, even then obtaining 
most honourable terms, — to march through the breach 
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•with all the honours of war, and be transportisd without 
delay to the nearest ports of France. 

The conquest of Belleisle had of course a favourable 
influence on the negotiations with France. Nor was 
other good news of the same kind wanting. Li the West 
Indies an English officer, Lord BoUo, had, with slight 
effort, reduced the little island of Dominica. In the East, 
the French commander, M. de Lally, had surrendered, 
with Pondicherry, the last and chief of their strong-holds. 
It is remarkable that the intelligence of the taking of 
Pondicheiuy reached Paris on the same day as that of 
the victory at Kirch-Denkem ; and, both combined, says 
Mr. Stanley, produced a far greater impression than 
would have resulted from their coming singly.* 

Nevertheless, the Ministers of Louis the Fifteenth (for 
of Louis the Fifteenth himself we need take little ac- 
count) continued to urge several inadmissible conditions. 
They denied that Belleisle was a just equivalent for 
Minorca, and asked for Guadaloupe, claiming Belleisle 
also, in return for their conquests in Germany. They 
claimed the restoration of Cape Breton, or, at least, the 
privilege of fishery along its coasts. They wished Eng- 
land to give them back, at its option, either Senegal or 
Groree. They demurred to the demolition of some new 
works at Dunkirk, in compliance with the Treaty of 
Utrecht. They demanded the restitution of all captures 
at sea made by England previous to the declaration of 
war. Still more important was the question that arose 
respecting the interests of Germany. The Duke de 
Choiseul was willing to withdraw the troops of France, 
but urged, in return, that, whatever succours might be 
sent in money, no man from Prince Ferdinand's army 
should be permitted to reinforce the Prussian ranks. Yet 
Pitt, in his very first reply to Choiseul's overtures, had 
explicitly declared, that if, unhappily, the General Con- 
gress should fail in producing a general pacification, King 
George would not be restrained by any separate peace 
with France from extending the most effectual aid to his 
good brother and ally of Prussia. — On all these points 
(except as to the restoring of Guadaloupe) Pitt continued 

* Mr. Stanley to Mr. Htt, Paris, July 30. 1761. 
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to maintain his groand. It was his fixed resolve, — » 
he had declared it on a former oeeasioii, — that, so kw^ 
as he helid the reins of power, ^ no Peace of Utreeht shall 
*^ again stain the annals t>f Sk^land.^ * Yet the exprea- 
isions which he used in his -denials were soBBetzmes » 
h&aghty and imperious that they might I ifear, des^rp^dij 
he reckon^ among the chstacles in this n^oiaatioii.f 

It seems probable, however, nay, nearly ceitaiji, titfift 
die Court of Yersaiiles, considering its long train of re- 
verses in the war, wooM have finally yidded every oiie 
of ^e pohils %t issue, bat for its new oonneidoa, which 
xrose about tMs time, with the Court of Madrid. — £v«r 
since the accession of Chades the Tldrd, Ihe SpaniieJi 
counsels had been verging more and moro towards "tbB 
fVench. The times had passed, it was said, -when, the 
Sings of Spain and of Fraace could be rivab; they were 
aow near kinsmen, aad their interest, righdy imd^-stoody 
was the same. A Monarch of the House of Bonxton 
^KwM regard the Head of iAast House as his natural altf. 
Let but the members of l^nt great ^Family combine, wsmA 
^hey might' defy all other enmity, and present % I&1& 
fixmt to the rest of the world. — Sudi i r B txTii i ft , nn* 
doubtedly specious, howevca* &r from sound, had alreadbf 
more than oiioe, though but at int^rals, prevailed at 
If adrid since the reign ic^ the Bourbon dynasty. It wsb 
the very danger which had aQ along heem foreseen froa. 
that mgn^ it was the danger against which Somers and 
Godol^n had eontended in council and ddbate; against 
which Maiiborou^ had fought in flanders, and Stan* 
hope in Spain* The commenrcement of the War ot llift 
Succession was never yet bo &illy vindicated as by Ihe 
condufnon of the Pamily Compact 

But resides the motives which inclined the TSag ef 
Spain to an aiUsance with his Royal kinsman, he also 
conceived himself to have numerous and just causes dT 
complaint against England. During tl^ war with Franea 
the SpaniiBii ilag had not always been respected by tha 
British cruisers. In aneh cases there was ^mawtiaies slow 

*• Xetter to A. Mltchen, Esq. June 12. 1759. 
f This is caationslj but clearly hinted eyen to himself bj Mr. Stan- 
ly. See m tto Af penAix Ms letter dated An^^ S6. 1761. 
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i^edress in Lenidon, «nd al^vu^ great exftggeration at Ibi- 

^drid^ In tke midst of tbe raiding resentments which 

"tihese private interests called forth, and which maritime 

Jealaiisy ^envenomed, both the Americas, North and South, 

iftdded laapg^j to the stock of grievances. From the Sou^ 

i^k&re came the <ever recurring complaints of illicit traffic 

ymth. the ^ani^ O^onists. From tl^ Ni(»lh thisre was 

Msx intricate controversy on the constrac^ion of an ardde 

in tlie Treaty of Utrecht, and 4^ <daims of die Basque 

provinces to a share in the Newfoundland fishery. AJl 

tliese points were discussed at great length, hut with 

little result, betwem General Wall, the Spanish Pi^mier, 

and the Earl of Bristol, the British Ambassador. Nor 

"w»s the Ccmde de Fuentes, who represented the Court 

<of Madrid at St. James's, more successful iu his inter- 

Tiews with Htt Of these differences, growing wider and 

li^ider as time |»K)ceecled, the French were ski&d to lavaH 

-themselves. A close intimacy sprung up between the 

Duke de Ghoiseul and the Marquis Grimaldi, who was at 

it^at time the Spanish Ambassador at Fans. Through 

I^Ms channdl 4he French statesman in^uated every topic 

^ aggravibtion. He represented the English a,s the 

tyran«s of liie «etts, — as the natural enemies of every 

Vkaritime ami eonnmereial powBr. Not ^d Uie iformer 

lures, — <fce restoration of Min<M?ca or the recovery of 

'Gibnltar, — remain idle in his hands. He reSsrred pri- 

^itttely to l!ie Oathofic King every step of the n^otiar' 

tiens between France and England, and by pretending 

lK> consult, in reality guided his judgment, obtaining at 

lengUi im endre concert and union in all ihdr public 

measures. 

Etoed with tills success, the Duke de C^iseui visiblT 
db^eried in his i^eadiness of conoessKms to England. 
Mdre than <»0e he had hinted to Mr. Stanley, lliat, if tt^ 
eegotittdKMSS aliould fail, France would be ^labled to con«> 
tinue t&e wkp wi4li new allies. Now, faowet^r, he resolved 
(to ovetwire, t£ possiUe, his adversary ; to otnivince Fitt 
beyond all qiies^n, and by some overt «et, of the cordbl 
lMimg between the two biioiches of the House of Bourbon. 
Accordingly while a French Memorial of Propositions 
was transmitted to Pitt through M. de Bussy, another 
French Memorial on Spanish affairs, dated July 15. was 
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adjoined. This Memorial expresses the wish that the re- 
conciliation resulting from the proposed Treaty might 
not be liable to be interrupted bj the interests of anj 
Third Power; it states the demands of Spain as three; 
first, the restitution of the captures made during the pre- 
sent war upon the Spanish flag ; secondly, the privily 
of fishery upon the banks of Newfoundland ; thirdly, the 
demolition of the English settlements made upon the 
Spanish territories in the bay of Honduras ; and it urges 
an adjustment of these questions at the same time that 
the peace shall be concluded between the Courts of Lon- 
don and Versailles, which peace the King of Spain shall 
then be invited to guarantee. 

So unusual a demand filled Pitt with the highest in- 
dignation. He replied as follows to M. de Bussy : ^ It 
'^ is my duty to declare to you, in the name of His Ma- 
'^ jesty, that he will not sufier the disputes with Spain 
*^ to be blended in any manner whatever in the negotia- 
** tion of peace between the two Crowns ; to which I must 
^' add, that it will be considered as an afifront to His 
'' Majesty's dignity to make further mention of such a 
<< circumstance. Moreover it is expected that France will 
^^ not at any time presume a right of intermeddling in 
" such disputes between Great Britain and Spain." * In 
like manner Pitt wrote to Lc|^d Bristol, declaring that 
His Majesty would by no means add facilities for the 
satisfaction of the Court of Spain in consequence of any 
announcement of union of councils, or of present or fatore 
conjunctions with the French ; — that, of the three de- 
mands in the French Memorial, there were Courts of 
Law to give redress upon the first, the second was inad- 
missible, and the third was open to negotiations, but not 
through the channel of France. Lord Bristol was like- 
wise instructed to demand a clear and categorical ex- 
planation of the armaments making in the Spanish porl& 
— When these representations were accordingly laid be- 
fore the Court of Madrid, General Wall acknowledged 
that the French Memorial had been presented with die 
full consent of His Catholic Majesty, but he added a great 

♦ Mr. Btt to M. de Bussy, July 24, 1?61. 
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number of pacific professions by which the British am- 
'bassador appears to have been completely blinded.* 

The real object of Wall and his colleagues was, how- 
ever, by no means peace, but only leisure to complete their 
preparations, and to receive in safety their galleons and 
treasure-ships from South America. — On the 15th of 
Ausust, — at the very time when Lord Bristol was lend- 
ing 80 ready an ear to their expressions of good-will and 
amity towards England, — Grimaldi and Choiseul signed 
the celebrated family compact. By this treaty the Kings 
of France and Spain agreed for the future to consider 
every Power as their enemy which might become the 
enemy of either, and to guarantee the respective domi- 
nions in all parts of the world which they might possess 
at the next conclusion of peace. Mutual succours by sea 
and land were stipulated, and no proposal of peace to 
their common enemies was to be made, nor negotiation 
entered upon, unless by common consent. The subjects of 
each residing in the European dominions of the other 
were to enjoy the same commercial privileges as the na- 
tives. Moreover, the King of Spain stipulated the acces- 
sion of his son, the King of Naples, to this alliance ; but 
it was agreed that no prince or potentate, except of the 
House of Bourbon, should ever be admitted to its parti- 
cipation.f * 

Besides this treaty, which in its words at least applied 
only to future and contingent wars, and which was in- 
tended to be ultimately published, there was also signed 
on the same day a special and secret convention. This 
imported, that in case England and France should still be 
engaged in hostilities on the 1st of May 1762 Spain should 
on that day declare war against England, and that France 
should at the same period restore Minorca to Spain.^ 

The impolicy of this Compact, so far as Spain is con- 
cerned, scarcely stands in need of illustration. — A State 
which connects itself in an exclusive alliance for offence 
and defence with another State far more powerful than 



* See the diplomatic doctiments laid before Farlioment, and printed 
in the Pari Hist. vol. xv. p. 1129--1210. 
t Martens, Becueil de Traites, vol. 1. p. 16 — 28. 
I Sismondi, Hist, des Frangais, vol xxix. p. 242. 
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itself will ineyitablj be drawn inta its orbit, aad fellow Ixl 
its train ; it will sixtk into a satellite ; it will become -vrhat 
Portngal was once to England^ or Tuscany to Ai^ria. 
Bat eYen apart from tbis general con^deration^ bow nuicli 
bad tbe Spaniards at tbAt period to lose hj a war witk 
Engbuid ! Witb tbeir dominions so far greater tban their 
xesoorees^ — with tbeir colonies so widelj scattered an4 
ao scantily defended, — witb tbeir fleets of tieasure-sbips^ 
tempting alike from their wealth and from tbeir weak^ 
ness, — bow much did tbey risk by wantonly er^a^ng im 
bostilities against any great zoaritime Power I Had tbey 
even been sure of success, — ^^ could tbey have c^-tainij 
reckoned on recovering Gibraltar by a siege or Minorca 
by a treaty, —even these acquisitions might, perhaps^ have 
been outweighed by the inevitable ruin of d^eir revivrin^ 
foreign trade> and tbe indefibaite postponement of their 
most needed works at home. They woold surely bare 
done well to remember their own ingeniotts S|»oIogae oa 
CouETts of Law,— tb^ aa even tbe sueeessM pait^ in m 
•nit may be stnpped bare by its ex^pez^es^ so ev&k tbe 
fictor in a war may not tnily furoflt by its qKxiia.^ 

Not only the terms but the existence of a Family Cook 
Met were for some time kept scrupulously secret MK 
Stanley, however, gleaned some informatioo from the 
scattered hints of the Duke de Choiseul, and these wera 
confirmed to> Htt from several other quarters* Thus ^e 
British Consnl at Cadiz bad even some time }smk apprised 
bim of great preparations ia tbe souitb of Spain,, witb the 
view of surprising Gibraltar on any sudden occasaon^f 
But the precise details of the treaty, thou^ not probably 

* In the great boll of the Cancdiaria^ or duef Covurt of Law «i 
Granada, is a picture of a maa iiaked» or ** in leathers," as tha 
Spaniards call it, with a large bundle of p^>ers under his aim, aad 
these words proceeding from his noboatiit : 

*' Yb que he ganado el ple^ 
** Me quedo en cueros. 
^ Qoe sera del que k> ha perdido ?"*— 

(I who won the suit am now stripped to the skin, — what then most 
be tbe fate of him who lost it ?) See a bookoontainiog much cTuioss 
information, ** A Summer in Andalusia, 1839,** voL L p. 397.,. by 
George Dennis, Esq. 
t Mr. Goldworthy to Mr. Pitt» Fel»uary 20* IT61. App^tdix. 
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ibe Sfwcial Conyentioi^ wem firsts it tppears^ mai» 
kaown to I^tt hj Lord! Marisehal. A pordcHBi for tibift 
nobleman Itod in 1759 been soHeited hj the Ein^ of 
Prussia, and granted hj the Britisb CaHnet; be bad 
aeeordtngly returned on a transient Tisit to bis native 
tovsatrjy and been presented by Fitt to Greorge tbe Second.. 
£Bs Icmg residence in StMbin^ bis iatimate knoirledge of 
tbe ^[>anisb language and tbe I^Mmisb dxploiBaej, savci 
lam peeuliar faciHties for fatboming- the secret designs 
of tbeir Goremment, and of tbese designs be imparted to 
Pitt early and exact information.* 

Tbns forewarned, Htt relinqnisbed bis bopes of peace. 
He bad by tbis time received tbe ULTiKATini; of France,, 
vrbieh yielded several of tbe points at issue, but still m- 
nsted on tbe neutrality in Germany, and on tbe resti- 
tution of tbe prizes^. XJpon tbese twa grounds, and after 
consultation witb bis colleagues, Pitt )»oke oflT tbe n^o* 
tiations towards tbe middle of September, recalling Mr. 
Stanley from Paris, and dismissing M. de Bussy from 
Xondon. But tbis was not enougb ; Pitt was bent on an 
immediate declaration of war against Spam. Once fuHy 
convinced of tbeir bostile designs, wby allow tbem furtb^ 
time for preparation 3 — wby not bave the first blow, — « 
^ wbicb,'' (as Lord Cbesta-field adds,) "^ is often balf tbe 
^ battie ? ^f Sucb a course was not more recommiMtdecl 
by its lofty spirit tban by its calcalatmg prudence. Sudb 
a course, far from adding to tbe expensee of tbe war» 
vould in fact diminisb tbem ; tbe seizure of tbe Spankib 
treasure-sbips and private merebantraen would be aecoftt«> 
pfisbed witbottt any new armament or augmentation to 
tbe Bntisb navy, and woold afford means fyt invading 
tbe Spanisb colonies ; so tbat our enemies would tb^OK 
selves defray tbe ebai^e of tbe attacks on tbeir own 
dominions; 

" On tbis principle,* — said Cbatbam, in debate, man^p 
years afterwurds, — "on tbis principle I submitted my ad- 
" vice fcnr an immediate declaration of war to a tremHing 
" Council.** { — In trutb, all bis colleagues, witb tbe singla 
exc^ticm of bis kinsman Lord Temple, were appalled at 

* Thackeray's Life of Chatham, vol. i. p. 578. 
f Letter to his son» November 21, 1761. 
- ^ Debate in the House of Lords, November 22. 1770. 
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his boldness and adverse to his views. Even daring tbe 
negotiation with France it was with difficulty that he hi 
carried them along with him in the resolute and haughty 
tone which he adopted. Thus, for example, when his 
last letter to M. de Bussy, inveighing against the ill- 
faith of France, was in question, we find Lord Bute write 
to Pitt as follows : " I have thought it my duty to state 
*^ exactly to His Majesty the opinion of this day's Cabinet 
** The King has perused the draught, and desires the 
** letter may be sent to M. de Bussy. I must not, how- 
** ever, conceal from you, that His Majesty shows a grett 
<< deal of concern at a matter of this immense importance 
<< being carried by so slender a majority, and has asked 
** me several times, with eagerness, why words were not 
** chosen in which all might have concurred. I do not 
** remember having seen so much agitation concerning 
** any question that has been before us." * 

The question of a Spanish war, having been fruitlessly 
debated at two several Cabinets, was referred to a £oaI 
meeting at the beginning of October. Here Fitt and 
Temple warmly pressed their proposal ; but Newcastle^ 
who had hitherto shrouded himself in a prudent neutrar 
lity, declared against it, and Bute pronounced it ^ rash 
** and unadvisable." It was urged, that this desire of 
adding war to war, and enemy to enemy, whilst we had 
already our hands as full as they could hold, was to over- 
rate our national resources, — that whilst we were calling 
for new enemies no mention was made of new allies, nor 
indeed of any new resource whatever, — that the Span* 
iards had not as yet yielded, beyond hope of recall, to 
French counsels, — that the despatches of our ambassador, 
Lord Bristol, expressed a confident belief in their pacific 
intentions. — Warmed by such opposition, Pitt exclaimed 
that this was the time for humblmg the whole House of 
Bourbon, and that if this opportunity were let slip it 
might never be recovered. He thanked the Ministers of 
the late King for the support which on former occasions 
they had given him ; adding, that, for himself, he had been 
called to the Ministry by the voice of the people, to whom 
he considered himself as accountable for his conduct, and 

* To Mr. Fitt, August 14. 1761. Chatham Correspondence. 
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that he would not remain in a situation which made him 
responsible for measures he was no longer allowed to 
guide. 

The President of the Council, the veteran Earl Granville^ 
replied to him nearly as follows : ^' I find the gentleman 
" is determined to leave us, nor can I say I am sorry 
** for it, since he would otherwise have certainly compelled 
'^ us to leave him. But if he be resolved to assume the 
" right of advising His Majesty, and directing the opera- 
** tions of the war, to what purpose are we called to this 
" Council ? — ^When he talks of being responsible to the 
^^ people he talks the language of the House of Commons, 
^^ and forgets that at this Board he is only responsible to 
** the King. However, though he may possibly have 
^ convinced himself of his infallibility, still it remains that 
** we should be equally convinced before we can resign 
'^ our imderstandings to his direction, or join with him 
** in the measures he proposes." * 

Pitt adhering to his first opinion, and having delivered 
his reasons in writing, on the 5th of October resigned 
his employment. In this course he was followed by 
liord Temple. When on the same day he waited on 
his Sovereign to give up the Seals, he found the demean- 
our of the young King most kind and gracious. His 
Majesty expressed his concern at the loss of so able a. 
servant, and offered him any reward in the power of the 
Crown to bestow, but declared that his own judgment, 
was adverse to the sudden declaration of war, adding^ 
that if even his Cabinet had been unanimous for it he 
should have felt the greatest difficulty in consenting* 
Pitt, who appears to have anticipated a different recep- 
tion, was deeply touched by the King's cordiality of 
manner and expression. *'I confess. Sir,'' said he, ^*I 
'< had but too much reason to expect your Majesty's 



* These expressions of Granyille, and those of Pitt before him, in 
the same Council, are reported in the Annual Register, 1761, part i. 
p. 43. It is to be remembered, that, though published at the timc» 
neither Granville nor Pitt ever denied their authenticity, and' that 
Burke, who supplied them, — being then private Secretary to tha 
Secretary for Ireland, — had excellent means of information* 
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f* displeaaurei I did not come prepared for this exceed- 
<" ing goodness. Pardon, me, ^r ; it oyerpo vei^ it 
" oppresses me." And he burst into tears. 
, Soch then, was the close of Pittas jnstlj renowned 
administration. Even amidst the foil blaze of its gloij 
there arose some nmnnnrs at its vast expense ; — ^the odIj 
o!]jection of tuaj weight, I think, that has ever been urged 
against it* Yet^ as a shrewd observer Writes at the issoe, 
*^ It has- cost us a great deal, it is true, but then we have 
** had success and honour for our money. Before Mr. Htt 
^ came ia we sp^it vast sums only to purchase disgracs 
*^ and infamy.'* *-— What number, I would ask, of pounds^ 
;of shillinggs or of pence, could ^rly represent the value 
of rousing the national spirit^ and retrieYing the national 
Jbonour ? Is it gold that can measure the interval between 
the lowest pitch of despondency and the pinnacle of 
triumplv—- -between the England of 1756 and Ihe "RnglmJ 
of 1761 ? 

' Let Die bM^ that in the do^ng act of this administra- 
tbn, — in proposing an immediate dedaration of war 
against Spain, — Fitt did not urge any immature or iff* 
conndered scheme. His preparations were already made 
to strike more than one heavy blow upon hifr ^semy, 
to capture the returning galleons^ and to take possesion 
of the isthmua of Panama, thus securing a port in the 
Pacific, and cutting off all communicatioa between the 
Spanish provinces of Mexico and Peru. Nor did his 
designs end here: tiiese points once accomplished, — as 
they might have been with litUe dificulty, — he had 
planned an expedition against the Qavanna, and another, 
on a smaller scale, against the Philippine islands. In 
none of these places could the means of resistance be 
compared to those of the French in Canada^ while the 
peans of aggression irom England would be Ihe same. 
Yet a few months, and the most precious provinces of 
Spain in the New World, — the brightest gems of her 
colonial empire, — ^might not improbably have decked the 
British Crown* In reviewing designs so vast, pursued 
by a spirit so lofty, I can only find a parallei firam 
amongst that nation which Htt sought to humble;— I 

* Lady Heryey to Mr. Morris ; Chevening, October 21. 1761. 
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can only point to Cardinal Ximenes. This resemblance 
would be the less surprising, since Pitt, at the outset of' 
his administratiou, had once, in conversation with Fox, 
talked much of Ximenes, who, he owned, was his favour- 
ite character in History.* 

* Lord Orford's Memoirs, voL iL p. 214. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

The retirement of Pitt from tlie administration left a 
complete and undisputed ascendency to Bute. It was 
BOW his Lordship's object to strengthen himself by large 
and powerful connections. The Privy Seal was kept in 
reserve for the Duke of Bedford, while the Seals of 
Secretary were bestowed upon the Earl of Egremont^ 
who had been intended for plenipotentiary at the Con- 
gress of Augsburg, but who was chiefly remarkable as 
the son of Sir William Wyndham. — In public life I have 
seen fuU as many men promoted for their fathers' talents 
as for their own. 

But the most pressing object with Lord Bute was to 
avert or soften the resentment which the removal of the 
Great Commoner might probably excite in the nation. 
As he writes to his friend Dodington at this juncture : 
*^ Lideed, my good Lord, my situation, at all times peri- 
** lous, is become much more so, for I am no stranger to 
** the language held in this great city. — ^Our darling's 
^ * resignation is owing to Lord Bute, who might have 
** * prevented it with the King, and he must answer for 
** ^ all the consequences ; '—which is, in other words, for 
*^ the miscarriage of another's system, that he (Pitt) him- 
"self could not have prevented.***— .Concurring with 
this motive in Lord Bute's own mind there was also, I 
doubt not, in the Royal breast a sincere anxiety to re- 
ward distinguished merit. Under these circunoLstancefl* 
on the very day after Pitt's resignation, Bute addressed 
a letter to him by the Bong's commands, declaring that 
His Majesty was desirous, nay, '^impatient," to confer 
on him some mark of his Koyal favour. His Majesty, 
continued Bute, requests some insight into Mr. Pitt's own 
views and wishes, and meanwhile proposes to him eith^ 

* To Lord Melcombe, October 8. 1761, printed in the Appendix 
to Mr. Adolphu8*s History of England. 
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tlie government of Canada, combined with residence in 
JBngland, and a salary of 5,000/. a year, or the Chancel- 
lorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, with as much of emola* 
ment and nearly as little of business. The reply of Pitt, 
— after a profusion of obsequious thanks, — states him- 
self ** too proud to receive any mark of the Song's coun- 
** tenance and favour, but, above all, doubly happy could 
*' I see those dearer to me than myself comprehended 
in that monument of Boyal approbation and goodness 
with which His Majesty shall condescend to distinguish 
me." — In compliance with the hint thus given, a peer- 
age was conferred on Lady Hester, by the title of Baroness 
Chatham, with remainder to her issue male, and a pen* 
«ion of 3,000/. a year was granted to Pitt for three lives ; 
namely, his own. Lady Chatham's, and their eldest son's.* 
For receiving such favours upon his resignation Pitt 
has been often and severely blamed. We should, how- 
ever, recollect that they did not in any degree fetter his 
freedom, nor restrain him from censuring, — whenever he 
thought fit to censure, — the measures of the administra- 
tion ; they were rewards for services past, not retainers 
for services to come. Nor does it appear on what ground 
either peerages or pensions could be defended if those 
men most worthy of them are to be held debarred from 
their acceptance. But the same sincerity which inclines 
me to vindicate the transaction itself, compels me to say 
that I think Pitt's own letters on this subject, which 
have been of late made public, unduly pompous in their 
language, and yet, at the same time, unduly humble in 
their tone. 

Another step of Pitt on his resignation, which seems 
wanting in good taste, was his public announcement of 
his seven coach-horses for sale. His acknowledged pub- 
lic integrity did not require, and should rather have dis* 
dained, that ostentatious proof. 

The bestowal of the title and the pension on the retir- 
ing Minister fully attained the object which Lord Bute 
had in view. He was enabled in the same Gazette to 
insert, first, the resignation, next, the honours and re- 

* The five letters on this subject arc printed in the Chatham Cone- 
qpondence, vol. li p. 146—153. 
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WBt&M, kdA, lastly, & des{»tc2i fi»m flie Easl of Bnstd^ 
•ststing at large the f aYoorable and padfic aasuimiices cf 
^3ie Sfmnish CcMirt *' These,'' eays Bvrle, ^were tiie 
^'^ faanietB tiut were cpposed against that tarrent of p^ 
^ pillar nge which it was apprehended woold proceel 
** 'ham. this rengnation. And the tmth ii» tiiey answerei 
"liieir end perfectlj; this torrent for some time w^as 
^ taKten back, almost drrarted into an of^osite coarse.** 
Onif a lew days afterwards Pitt found it necessary to 
pohlish a letter to his friend, Alderman Beckfcxrd, in 
which he complains of being ^ grossly misrepreeeBted* 
»nd ^ infamcosly traduced " in Sie City, and gives some 
<eEplanations of his conduct Wie &id, ham the oone- 
aqxmdeBce of the time, l^iat sereral men of cnkiTated 
minds, and lately warm admirers (^ Pitt, — Bioraoe Wat 
'pole, and Gray, tibe poet, iar examples, — highly blamed 
^is acceptance of the peerage and pension. ** Oh thafc 
^ foolishest of greatmen !" cries Gcay.f '' What 1 " cries 
Walpole, ** to blast one's character for the sake of a paJliy 
^ annuity and a long-necked peeress !^4^ Sir fVancis D&> 
Javal put the matter in anoiSier light ^'Pitt^" lie sai4 
** is a fool; if he had gone into ther City, told tiiem he 
■^ had a poor wife and children unproidded for, and faai 
-^ opened a subscription, he would have got SOQjOOOLj ia- 
.^ stead of 3,000^. a year." Ere long, however, troth and 
^sstace began to pnevafl over these exaggerated £rst im- 
pressions. In the (Xfy, the stronghold of Pitt's pof^ 
Jarity, it rapidly jreviined. The Common Council v<Aed 
inm an Address of thanks for his pnblic services, andia- 
structed their representatives in Parliament to follow Ui 
^iine of poMcs. And when on the 9th of Novembei:; — 
2the Lord Mayor's day, — the Soyad Famity went in slato 
40 dine at Guildhall, the thickest crowds, and .the loudest 
4M»la9iati<ms, were not for the young Xing or the new 
Queen. Most eyes and most voices were tomed firoa 
4^esr li^estieB' statensoadi to Pitfs pUda chariot and 
ipair, containing himself and Lozd Temple. We are loll 
cby an eye-wiiaiesB, that at every step the mobdostend 



* Annxifll Begister 1761, part i p. 45. 

t Ony*« Workfl, tciL iiL p. 265. 

t To the Ck>imte8s of Ailesbmy, Octote la 176t 
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foimd Ms carnage, " hxmg upon the wheels, huggf^hla 
^ footmen, and even kiased his horses !' ^ 

To parade ssch a triumph in the sight and to the de- 
pcBciation of Bafekkty, partakes, I fear, a little of arro- 
gance. Thus it appeared in Pitt's own deliberate opinioiL 
Some years afterwards Alderman Beckford's letter of in- 
idtation was endorsed by Lady Chatham as follows -: 
- My Lord yielded for h/friend4 .ake, bui, «h« alway, 
*^ declared, both then and after, against his better judg^ 

«ment*t 

On the 3d of November the new Parliament met. Ths 

^rst business of the House of Commons was of course the 
election of a Speaker. When Onslow had resigned at the 
close of the preceding Session, the person designed as 
Ids successor was Mr. Oeorge Grenville, next brother to 
Lord Temple, and at this time Treasurer of the Jfayy-f 
iNo Member could be better qualified for the vacant 
Cliair; he had a high and weti^deserved character far 
worth in private life, legal knowledge (for he had been 
bred to the law), courteous manners, and unwearied asai- 
>dnity. To him the &rms of the House of Conmions wese 
not Lerefy a dufy or » ^Hsinesa, ^ut a Bonroe of exquisite 
3>leasure. ^' He seemed," says Burke, ^' to have no delight 
. « oat of the Houeer^pt L such things >e in soraT^ 
^' related to the business that was to be d<me within it*"^ 
So mudi liad his whole mind been cast in the mould of 
^irecedents and order iJiat they had become to him almost 
tk second nature. Li the recent divisions of the Govern- 
joent he had estranged himself from his two kinsmen, 
smd tak^Q part actively with Bute. It was to him that on 
Pitt's resignation Bute looked £ost Hhe main conduct <£ the 
Ministerial business in •&& House of Commons. Thus liis 
Noughts became diverted from iihe vacant Chadc, and 
.turned towards high political ofBce, for which his quaH- 
Jicadons were not -equally eminent. •«— in his stead, the 
election of Weaker fell upon Sir John Cust, Member for 



* See a letter printed in the Jjiimal Register, 1761, pavtL p. ^7. 
f Chatham Ck>rrespoadence,ToLii. p. 165. « 
i ^ George GsenTille is to be fipeaker" — writes Walpoie to 
JliuiB, on 1& I7th Maxda. 1761. 

§ Speech oa Ameaean T«.TiitinTi, 1774. 

a 4 
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Grantham, a gentleman of respectable character and at- 
tainments, grandfather of the present Earl Brownlow^. 

The King's Speech on opening the Session was nearly 
in the same strain as those former Speeches which Pitt 
had drawn ; like them it promised a vigorous prosecution 
of the war ; like them it praised the '^ magnanimity and 
** ability** of the King of Prussia. How far Lord Bute was 
in earnest when framing these expressions will presently 
be seen. Meanwhile the turn of the debates afforded Pitt 
several opportunities to explain or vindicate his recent 
course of policy. He spoke with unwonted temper and 
moderation, defending his own conduct without arraign- 
ing that of his former colleagues. If, as some detractors 
allege, his harangues at this time were inflammatory *, 
they were so from the force of his topics, and not from 
the violence of his language. 

This virtue of moderation was not, however, shown 
towards himself by his opponents. On one occasion, 
when he was absent from the House, Colonel Isaac Barr^ 
who only the year before had solicited preferment at his 
hands f, inveighed against him in the harshest terms as 
a " profligate Minister," and as likely to incur *' the ex- 
" ecration of the people." Another such scene is well 
described in a letter of that time. — ^^ Would you know a 
^' little of the humour of Parliament, and particularly 
^^ with regard to Mr. Pitt ? — I must then tell you that 
*^ Colonel Barr^ a soldier of fortune, a young man bom 
-^^ in Dublin of parents in a mean condition, his father 
** and mother from France, and established in a little 
*^ grocer's shop, — this young man (a man of address and 
*^ parts), found out, pushed, and brought into Parliament 
'* by Lord Shelbume, had not sat two days in the House 
*' before he attacked Mr. Pitt. I shall give you a speci- 
" men of his philippics. Talking of the manner of Mr. 
*^ Pitt's speaking, he said : ^ There he would stand, tum- 
^ * ing up his eyes to Heaven, that witnessed his peiju- 

* ** Since the Guildhall dinner, — for pensions stop the months 
** only of conrders, not of the virtuons, — Pitt has harangaed in iSbo 
** House with excetding applause ^ it was fine, guarded, artiiil, — 
^ veiy inflammatory.'' (H. Walpole to Mann, November 14. 1761.) 

t See Colonel Biure's letter, April 28. 1760, in the Chatham Cor- 
respondence. His application had been refosed by Utt. 
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'^ ' ries, and laying bis hand in a solemn manner upon 
" * the table, — that sacrilegious band that had been em- 
** * ployed in tearing out the bowels of his mother 
-*** country ! ' — Would you think that Mr. Pitt would 
** hear this and be silent, or would you think that the 
*^ House would suffer a respectable Member to be thu9 
" treated ? Yet so it was.'* * 

Notwithstanding the eloquence and the popularity of 
Pitt» it appears that he had at this time but few Parlia- 
mentary followers. On a motion to produce the papers 
respecting the Spanish negotiation, so scanty were his 
numbers that he could not venture a division. The new 
Opposition, which held its meetings at -the St. Alban's 
Tavern, had, however, the good wishes or the secret aid 
of many more than openly joined it Among the chief 
of these half-allies was the new Secretary at War, the 
volatile Charles Townshend, who was offended at the 
preference shown to George Grenville, and was begin- 
ning to veer back again from Bute to Pitt. 

But the first business in this Session was to consider a 
paragraph in the Boyal Speech, recommending a Dowry 
for the Queen. The precedent of Queen Caroline was 
consulted and adopted, and an Act passed unanimously, 
securing to Her Majesty in case she should survive the 
King a yearly income of 100,000^. When the King came 
to the House of Lords to give this Act the Boyal Assent, 
the Queen appeared on his right hand seated on a chair 
of state, and publicly expressed her thanks by rising up 
and making her obeisance to His Majesty. 

During this time the progress of the Spanish negotia- 
tions had been precisely such as Pitt had foreseen and 
foretold. — On the 21st of September Lord Bristol an- 
nounced to the Secretary of State that the flota had 
safely anchored in the bay of Cadiz ; and on the 2d of 
November he adds : *^ Two ships have lately arrived at 
•* Cadiz with very extraordinary rich cargoes from the 
^ West Indies, so that all the wealth that was expected 
<< from Spanish America is now safe in Old Spain." In 

♦ Mr. Symmers to Mr. A. Mitchell, Envoy to the Court of Fras^ 
January 29. 1762. This and some other extracts from the Mitchell 
MSS. are printed as notes to the Chatham Correspondence. 
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liuA Yery stane despAtdh of tbe 2d of November die lon- 
bassador has toi report a '^snrprisiiig change in Greneral 
*^ Wall's discourse," and ^ haughty language now h^d by 
^ this Court, so different from nSl the former professions.* 
•—It now became evident, even to Lord Bristol^ appre- 
iieosion, that the Spaniards had been pacific caSj wUie 
awaiting and expecting their resoorces for war. T%e 
'datms of Spain upon England were nrged anew in tbe 
most peremptory terms, while the request of the Court of 
Iiondon £br some informatimi or explanation respectiiig 
iSbe rmnoured Fieanily Compact was met with a positive 
refusal Farther notes or further interviews served only 
to widen the breach. Before the close of the year l3ie 
Earl of Bristol received orders to leave Madrid, and l3ie 
Conde de Fuentes orders to leave London. Foentes, pre- 
vious to his departure, addressed by his mastei^s or^r aa 
«ngiy Memorial to Lord Egremont, inveighing ev^i by 
name against "the Minister Pitt"— -^ The hoiTors,* addei 
he, " into which the Spanish and English nations nam 
^ going to plunge thonselves must be attribnted only to the 
•** pride and to the unmeasurable amlntion of him who has 
f^ held the reins of the government, and who appears stffl 
<^ to hold them, although by another himd."* — A eoone 
so unusual in diplomacy as to single out a statesmaii no 
limger in office as the object of attack indicates ^he »- 
pression which Pitt had made on the enemies of England, 
■and is more creditaUe to the talents of ike British !£• 
anster than to the temper of the Catholic E3ng. Lord 
Egremont replied to this attack in a strain of dignified 
•courtesy ; but all hope of conciliation had Tanished, and 
A Decliuration of War against Spain was issued on the 
Atii of January 1762. 

The necessity of tins new war was most galHiig to 
Xord Bute. Li the first place it confirmed in tbe fiiHest 
manner his rival's system of policy, for never snroly were 
oany stateanaan's prqjects or predictions more thoroughly 
^confirmed by the event, than those of Pitt in October 1761 
J7y that in January 1762. But even besides such rivalry^ 
Lord Bute had set his heart on terminating without delay 

the hostilities previously exi^dng. - It was his laaxim that 
» 

* CondfideFoentes to the Earl of 'Egtemant, CSidsimflftDi^, 174ili 
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iEngland onght to stand as clear as possible of Contmsiital 
..ties ; — a .Tnagim which was fcmnded on a dislike of Ite 
Hanover politics in the two last reigns, and which wooUL 
^deserve apprdmtion, if the exact rererse of wnii^ were 
jilways Tight Bat such views as the British Minister 
-mniA now prepared to carry into action seem scarcelgr 
suited to a first-rate Power; and even allowing them 
true, 'would be TaHd only against contracting new en- 
gagementSy not against hononrably folfilling the engage- 
TDODtB already formed, and the eiyectatiops alrei^ 
saised. These objections, however forcible, and however 
forcibly urged, made little or no impression on Lcnrd Bote. 
On vsriouB pleas he eluded a renewal of the yearly Fras* 
•man subsidy, to which Ersderick had undoubtedly at 
•this time an equitable chum, and of which he never stood 
in greater need. Nay more, Lord Bute had resolved 
that if even he should find himself compelled by Frede- 
rick's popularily in Enghmd to grant another subsidy, he 
would do BO without any renewal of the treaties as to 
time, so as to dole it out at his pleasure, and to keep the 
Sing in his dependence.* Indeed the whole correspond- 
ence of Bute upon this suljgect, even in his own vindi^ 
cation, betra3ni both distrust and aversion against that 
Prince, whom he had so lately landed in puUic as our 
magnanimous ally.t He made a clandestine overture, 
without the c<msent or knowledge of Frederick, to the 
Court of Yienna. He allowed Ihe Duke of Bedford, his 
new colleague, selected by himself as Lord Privy Seal, to 
bring forward in the House of Peers a motion against £he 
war in Grermany, — an Address to the Eong to recall his 
troops from that country. And thoogh Bute himself feft 
it necessary to resist this motion, he did so only by 
^moving the previous question, and by arguing ralher 
against the time and manner than against the substance 



* " This expedient, the King of PrBBBia's Minirteri obearre, leareB 

** their master at the mercy of his ally and cannot fail to 

** render his enemies more obstinate and invetentte.** Mr, A. Mitchell 
to Lord Bute, January 16. 1762. Mitchell Papers. 

t See this correspondence at length in the Appendix to Mr. Adot 
3iha^8 first vdume^ p. 575— &S9. ed. 184a 
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of the Address.* In short, his whole foreign policy 
tended to withdraw from Prussia not onlj substantial 
but moral support. 

The effects of this want of good judgment, or rath^, 
perhaps, of good faith, in Lord Bute, unhappily extended 
very far beyond his own administration. From this time 
forward the King of Prussia lost for ever all confidence 
in the stability of British counsels, or the value of British 
alliance. Thus it happened, that when, some years after- 
wards, we in our turn were beset with dangers, and sought 
anew the friendship of the Court of Berlin, we saw oar 
overtures slighted, and those of the Ck)urt of Petersburg 
preferred. Thus it was that, amidst the hostile com- 
bination of France and Spain, and the gathering storms 
of our own colonial empire, we found ourselves alone. 
Thus it was that Frederick, closely leagued with Bussiii, 
became an accomplice in that great political crime, — the 
first partition of Poland, f Seldom indeed, — let me in 
passing observe it of Lord Bute, — has any Minister, 
with so short a tenure of power, and, I may fairly add, 
with so little of guilt in his intentions, been the cause of 
60 great evils. Within a year and a half he had lost the 
King his popularity and the kingdom its allies. 

Tke disasters to Prussia of the campaign of 1761, com- 
bined with the unfriendly disposition of the British rulers, 
had placed Frederick on the very brink of ruin. At this 
crisis he was rescued by a most auspicious event in his 
favour,— * the death of the Czarina Elizabeth, on the 5th 
of January 1762. Her nephew, the Duke of Holstein, — 
who succeeded to the throne by the title of Peter the 
Third, ^- a prince of feeble if not diseased intellect, far 
from sharing her resentment against the Prussian Mo- 
narch, entertained for him an enthusiastic veneration. 
He was accustomed to kiss his portrait, and talk of him 
with rapture, calling him his friend and master. Such a 
master, for war or statesmanship, would indeed have been 
wisely chosen; but the Czar's imitation of the hero turned 

♦ Pari. Hist., voLxv. p. 1218. This debate is given from Lord 
Hardwicke*s notes. Lord Bute's speech will be found at full length 
In the Appendix to the Cavendish Beports, voL i p. 570. ed. 1841. 

t The origin of this partition from the policy of Lord Bute is well 
traced hj Freaaa, Lebens-Geschichte, voL ii. p. 306. 
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merely on little things and outward signg, to which alone 
his capacity extended ; — it was such an imitation as the 
ape can achieye of man. He was deeply skilled in all the 
details of uniform in the Prussian regiments, and eagerly 
desired to suhstitute that uniform for the Eussian. Re- 
gardless of the rising murmurs among his own troops, 
he accepted with transports of joy the commission of 
Colonel in the Prussian service, and assumed its dress on 
most occasions^ seeming more proud to be an officer of 
Frederick than the sovereign of an independent army* 
One of the first measures of his reign was to send home 
the Prussian prisoners new clothed and well-supplied. A 
suspension of hostilities between himself and his idol was 
Speedily agreed to, and, in the negotiations for peace 
t^rhich followed, Peter declared himself ready to restore 
aU the conquests made by his predecessor,— more espe- 
cially the province of Prussia Proper, of which his troops 
held undisputed possession, and which the late Czarina 
had resolved to annex to her dominions. On the 5th of 
May a treaty stipulating this restitution was signed* 
Thus was the great confederacy against Frederick first 
broken through, and one of its main pillars withdrawn. 
Nay, more, this change of policy drew Sweden in the 
train of Russia. Sweden, which had long been weary of 
the war, and waged it remissly, signed a separate peace 
'vvith the Court of Berlin in the course of the same month. 
Nay, further still, so ably had Frederick wrought upon 
the favourable disposition of the Czar, as to obtain from 
him a body of auxiliary troops in the next campaign. 
And thus, to the astonishment of the world, a Russian 
army appeared in Silesia ready to take part in expelling 
those very Austrians who only a few months before had 
been brought into that province by Russian aid I 

The death of the Czarina, and her successor's friendly 
disposition, afforded the Prussian agents in London fresh 
topics for claiming a renewal of the subsidy. Now, they 
urged, — when the great alliance had been happily se- 
vered, — was the time for pushing the Austrians with 
vigour, and reducing their claims to moderation. Lord 
Bute, on the contrary, observed, that after the withdrawal 
of Russia from the contest a subsidy must be far less 
needful to Frederick than before. At length (his other 
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e^anoiiB being exhausted) he deehured Hiat ffis "Majob^ 
would onlj grant his pecuniary aid if it tended to tl» 
oonclusion of peace, instead of the continoalioii of wi2» 
It waa hi» opinion Ihat Pniseia ought to purchase peae^ 
hj a sacrifice of territory to the Court of YieIlIlJ^ — ant 
this sacrifice Frederick had dechu«d that he nei^er would 
make. Havii^ this aim before him duriag the negotia- 
tions with Bussia, Lord Bute became exposed to a chargo 
of signal perfidy* He is alleged, in a conference will 
i^ince GaiUtadn, the Russian Minister in Lond«^ t9 
liave said, that his- main object was- a general peaoe^ — 
** that for this end it was hoped the Czar would not witb* 
^ draw his troops from the Prussian territories ; — thaib 
^^ Lord Bute could not persuade himself that the Eift- 
^ peror would prefbr the recent connexion with the Sing 
^ q£ Pruseda to the natural alliance with the. Hoose of 
^Austria; — that by not withdrawing the troops tha 
^ Sing of Prussia would be under the necesoly of making 
*^ considerable cessions to the Court of Vienna; — that it 
*' was not the intention of England to make eternal war 
^ to please the Sang of Prussia; — that England wanted 
"just to save hiin, but wished that prince could be 
^ brought to make considerable cessions." * It is added, 
tiiat the Czar was so indignant at this suggestion as to 
send the det^afcch of Prince Grallitzin containing it to the 
Sing of Prussia, who, in his turn, showed it to the Britisli 
Minister at his Court. Considering that England and 
Prussia wese still bound together by treaty^ and Prussia 
and Russia not yet at peace, it must be owned that sudi 
a proposal from the Government of England against its 
own ally would, if really made^ have been seldom paral- 
leled for baseness. On the other hand. Lord Bute, in 
reply to this accusation, disclaimed in the most solemn: 
manner the words imputed to him, and declared that 
Prince Gallitzin had eiidier quite misunderstood or grossly 
misrepresenteji his meaning.f 

* I quote the words of a confidential despatch from Mr. A. Mtchell. 
to Lord Bute, dated Breslao, May 3. 1762, and printed in Lord 
Dovd's Life of Frederick IL 7oL ii p. 260. The some ehaige ii 
ddibexfltoly urged against b Sieur Bute in the €Bhwna Poatham* 
TiaL ilL p. 227. 

t I>espatch to Mr. A. Mitchell, May 26. 1762.^ Appendix to Mr. 
Adolphus's History. 
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But tiiere was another a&j^ -whom Lord Bote cooler 

Bot, with, the slightest regard either to ancient treader 

0r to popular feelmg, as readily forsake. In the spring^ 

of this year the two Bourbon Courts, acting in concert* 

displayed a hostile determination against PartugaL In** 

deed^ it was tiie hope of reconquering, or, at least, hinnb-< 

ling and holding in vassalage that kingdom, which had 

formed one mun motive wi& Spain for acceding to thd 

Family Compact. Never was any aggression more deatr-< 

tote^-*-! will not say of good reas(«, — but even of 

plai»iMe pretext. The two Courts demanded that For^ 

tugaL should renounce its neutrality, and join them in tfas 

war against England, — its constant sJly, — as being, 

they alleged, the common enen^ of all maridme nations; 

Tins demand, so unprecedented in itself was urged in it 

most peremptory tone, and in tiiree suscesaive memoriali^ 

while,, in case of refusal, large bodies of l^anish troops 

>rere already marched to the frontier. King Joseph, find»> 

in^ an argument and ail entreaty unavailing, and driven 

to extremity, replied at last with unwonted spirit^ thath^ 

would sooner ^ let the last tile of his palaee fidl, and see 

^ his fiujdifnl salrjeets i^ill the last drop of their bhwd" 

(he said nothing of his own), ^ rather than sacrifice, to*- 

^ gether wxdi tibe hcmour of fab Crown, all that Portugal 

^ holds most dear."* The result was a dedaradon of 

war between Portugal and Spain in the course of the en* 

suing month. At this, its utmost need, the Court of 

Lisbon appealed, ia pnrsuanee of ancient treaties, to the 

Court of St James's, and this appeal^ however unwelcome 

to Lc^ Bute, could not be resisted; On the Ilth <^ Maj 

a Boyal Message recommended the defence of Portugal 

to the ears of Ihe House of Commons, and a vote of one 

million sterfii^ towards that object was proposed. On 

the 13th followed not indeed a divi^on, but a debate, 

when Lord George Sadcville^ now b^inning to raise his 

voice again smce his senteime, objected to the sum, as 

excessive, and took occasion to complain of wasteful ex* 

penses in the German war. Pitt, though no longer in 

office, rose to reply, and supported the vote proposed. 

*^ Not," he said, ^< that we should bear the whole charge 

* Memorial of Don Lnis Da Ctmha, April 5. 1762. 
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^ of defending our ancient aiUj, — I do not mean to cany 
*' the Bang of Portugal on our shoulders, but only to set 
^ him on his legs, and put a sword in his hand." He 
added, in a plajrful tone, — turning from one knot of 
members to another, — ** You, who are for Continental mea- 
*' sures, I am with you, — and you, who are for assisting 
'< the King of Portugal, I am with you, — and you, who 
<< are for putting an end to the war, I am with you also; 
*^ — in short, I am the only man to be found that am 
^ with you all." — He affirmed, that, had his advice been 
taken in the preceding autumn, one more campaign 
might have finished the war. On Lord George Sackville 
he animadverted in covert terms, but with great severity. 
*' I wish," he cried, *^ that noble Lord had explained one 
'' part of his speech, — I do not properly know what to 
^' make of it, — it carries a something, — a suspicion I do 
*^ not well understand. But, if he means there has not 
^' been fair play with the money, I know nothing of it." 
And then, stretching out his hand, and moving his fin- 
gers to and fro, he added : " They are clean ; there is none 
"of it sticks to them!"* 

The necessity of giving some succour to Portugal sup- 
plied Lord Bute in the course of the spring with another 
argument against the Prussian subsidy, and, though 
never refusing, he continued to evade, the still renewed 
solicitations of the Prussian agents. The close of the 
Session, however, was now close at hand, the Prorogation 
being fixed for the 2d of June, and it became evident 
that no vote in aid of Prussia would be proposed to Par- 
liament. At this period, and on that plea, the Duke of 
Newcastle retired from the Treasury. He had always 
been a warm friend of foreign subsidies and foreign alli- 
ances, and his secession from Lord Bute was, therefore^ 
thoroughly consistent with his former recorded opinions. 
Yet, to any one who has closely examined his character 
and his career, it will not appear very probable that this 
" young, disinterested creature," as Horace Walpole sar- 
castically calls him, should relinquish office soldiy, if at 



♦ Pari Hist., vol xv. p. 1-222. Only such fragments of qnotatfon 
or description now remain to give ns anj idea of Chatham's stjle of 
eloquence. 
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all, for the sake of these opinions. The truth is, as we 
learn from the same contemporary, that '^ all kinds of dis-* 
gusts had heen given to convince him how unwelcome 
his company was." * For some time Lord Bute had 
been desirous to rid himself of the last colleague whose 
power bore any degree of approach to his own. On the 
other hand, the Duke had on several former occasions 
displayed his influence by simulated threats of* resigna- 
tion, and been gratified by earnest entreaties to remain* 
Some such entreaties he prohahly expected on this last 
occasion. If so he was disappointed. When he called 
upon Lord Bute to urge subsidies, and to threaten resig- 
nation, his Lordship (as Newcastle afterwards piteously 
complains to Hardwicke) ** answered me drily, that if I 
** resigned the peace might be retarded, but he never re- 
*^ quested me to continue in office, nor said a civil thing 
^' to me afterwards while we remained together ! " f It 
is clear that his Grace, — had be been properly sued, — 
would not have been found inexorable. 

On one point, however, Newcastle showed a lofty 
spirit. XK)ve of place and intrigue was his fault, — not 
love of lucre ; far from enriching himself, he had lavished 
a large fortune in his various employments and elections, 
and he now refused a pension which the King was ready 
to grant him in reward of his long services. 

According to the Newcastle Code of Politics the next 
best thing to a firm retention of office is the prospect of a 
speedy return to it. On this maxim the Duke bent lowly 
before the Favourite ; he declared his intention to refrain 
from opposing the Government ; and he desired his ad-^ 
herents, — as Lord Barrington, — and his kinsmen, — as 
Lord Lincoln, — to continue in place. Nay, more, it was 
not long before he entrusted Lord Barrington with an 
overture to Lord Bute, expressing his inclination to re- 
enter office as Lord Privy Seal, with Lord Hardwicke as 
President of the Council. These tokens of submission 
"wnrought favourably on Lord Bute, and he seemed well 
disposed to make the desired arrangement, but he delayed 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, May 26. 1762. 
t I>uke of Newcastle to Lord Hardwicke, May 1762. — AdolphnsV 
History, vol I p. 69. ed. 1840. 

VOL. IV. ■ 
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it too long. Before that summer had cloeed the Dok^s 
appetite for office had become so uncontrollable that he 
could not refrain from engaging with the Opposition, and 
attempting to take the Treasury by storm.* 

On the resignation of Newcastle, Lord Bate im- 
mediately named himself head of the Treasury, with 
Creorge Grenville Secretary of State in his stead, and Sir 
Francis Dashwood Chancellor of the Exchequer ; while 
Lord Barrington, who had held the latter office, became^ 
in exchange, Treasurer of the Navy. Not satisfied with 
this rapid succession of honours, Lord Bute, only a few 
dajs aLrwards, obtained for Umself a va^t barter. 
But skilled as he was in the mysteries of Court cabal, he 
did not understand or did not heed the currents of popular 
feeling. He had yet to learn that statesmen eyen of real 
merit ought for their own sakes to shun the enyy that 
attends a too rapid eleyation. And still more important 
becomes this due gradation, when at the root of so high 
a growth lies little or no merit beyond the favour of tibe 
Sovereign. A violent storm of unpopularity began early 
in the summer to gather round the head of Bute. It was 
not that the nation mourned the dismissal of Newcastle ; 
they probably felt about the Earl and the Duke muck 
like Charles Townshend, who was a kinsman of both, 
and who some years before had thus summed up their 
comparative pretensions : ^ Silly fdlow for silly fellow, 
^ I think it is as well to be governed by my uncle^ with 
" a blue riband, as by my cousin with a green one.**! — - 
Even as to Pitt the popular voice was not at this time 
loudly raised. But reflecting men, when they saw Lortd 
Bute remove rival after rival, and attain favour after 
favour, began to inquire among themselves the cause o£ 
his unbounded ascendant. Was that ascendant founded 
on any peculiar weight of property, or courtesy of man- 
ners, or lustre of public service ? What wisdom had his 
Lordship ever shown in Council? what skill in diplo- 
macy ? what eloquence in debate ? And when questions 
such as these receive no satisfactory reply, there 



* Political Life of Lord Barrington bj the Bishop of DnrhaDa (on- 
published), p. 70. 
t This was in 1756. — Lord Orford's Memours, yoLii. p»65. 
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akLways be a proneness to leap, even without a shadow of 
proof or testunonjy to the most injurious surmises. A 
liost of libels now came forth, ready to direct and fix the 
unsettled suspicions of the public John Wilkes, — a 
name now first emerging into an evil fame, — was the 
author of periodical papers against the influence of Lord 
Sute, under the name of the North Briton. Still more 
insulting was a new dedication which he wrote and pub- 
lished to an old play*, *^ The fall of Mortimer," in which 
Jjord Bute was compared to that minion, and the Princess 
Dowager to the mother of Edward the Third. With 
characteristic effrontery, Wilkes one day accosted Mr. 
JTeremiah Dyson, the Secretary to the Treasury, and 
asked him if he was then going towards Downing Street ; 
** because," added he, ^ a friend of mine has dedicated a 
play to Jjxcd Bute, and it is usual to give dedicators 
something ; I wish you would put his Lordship in mind 
'^ of it." — There is no account whether the dull Secretary 
did really fall into the snare, and deliver to his chief this 
message of mock-civility. 

Not less unjustifiable was the attempt of Wilkes and 
bis fellow-libellers to extend the pppular animosity in 
England from a man to a nation, — &om the Earl of 
Bute to the whole Scottish race. Because the new Prime 
Minister was of northern birth, — because he might be 
unduly or, as they said, profligately, eager to place coun* 
trymen of his own in office, — it was judged expedient, 
without regard to truth or decency, to hold forth those 
countrymen at large as objects of abhorrence, — to over^ 
look or deny those qualities which have made them con- 
spicuous among the nations of the world, their high £^irit» 
their dauntless courage, their steady industry, their edu- 
cation so carefully directed, and their sense of religion so 
deep and so devout, — and to represent them as a brood 
of hungry harpies, ready to pounce upon and to devour 
the fruits of the richer South. The favourite taunt wps 
the poverty of their barren mountains, — the same, as a 
Scottish gentleman once observed^ which the Persialis 
inight urge against the Macedonians on the day before 

* Or rather the unfinished fragment of a play. See Ben Jonson's 
"Works, voL t. p. 305. cd. 1716. 
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tbe battle of the Issus. Foremost amongst these ma- 
ligners of Scotland was Churchill, once a clergyman, 
now a town-rake, and a familiar associate of Wilkes, 
whom he surpassed in talents and equalled in morality. 
His " Prophecy of Famine " may yet be read with all the 
admiration which the most vigorous powers of verse, and 
the most lively touches of wit, can earn in the cause of 
slander and falsehood.* Unhappily the old rancour be- 
tween the bordering nations was not yet so wholly allayed 
or extinguished but that it could be, by such able hands, 
again fanned into flame. When Wilkes was consulted by 
his friend Churchill on the publication of this poem, and 
had read it in manuscript, he shrewdly answered, that he 
was sure it must succeed, as it was at once personal, po- 
etical, and politicaLf And successful, indeed, it proved. 
Churchill deserves the reputation, — whatever that repu- 
tation may be worth, — of having done more than any 
other man of his time by his writings (for Lord Bute, as 
I think, did as much by his conduct, ) to array one portion 
of the United Kingdom in bitter hostility against the 
other. 

Amidst these growing dissensions all parties (I need 
scarcely except the remnant of the Jacobites) were glad- 
dened at the birth of an heir. On the 12th of August 
the Queen was safely delivered of a son, afterwards King 
George the Fourth. He was by no means the only off- 
spring of this fruitful marriage : eight other Princes and 
six Princesses followed in rapid and happy succession ; 
the youngest, Princess Amelia, being born in 1783. 

The campaign of the Prussian armies in this year dis- 
plays a striking contrast to the former. Being reinforced 
in Silesia by 20,000 Russians under General Czemicheff^ 
Frederick had become superior in numbers to the Aus- 
trians under Marshal Daun, and reduced them, in their 
turn, to the defensive. Daun was compelled (precisely as 
Frederick the year before) to take up a strong position 

* What — to give a very slight example — can be more directly 
opposite to fact than the following description of a Scottish stream:— 

** Where slowly winding the dull waters creep, 

** And seem themselyes to own the power of sleep.'* • 

t Memoir of the Ber. Charles Churchill, p. 11. ed. 1767 of the 
Poemsr 
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in an entrenched camp for the defence of Schweidnits. 
From this position, strong as it was, both by art and 
nature, Frederick was projecting to dislodge him by a 
combined assault, when, on the 19th of July, the Kussian 
General waited upon His Prussian Majesty with most 
unexpected and most unwelcome tidings from Peters* 
burg. — The Czar, during the few months since his ac- 
cession, had produced a wonderful unanimity amongst 
his subjects ; they all agreed in despising his foUy and 
abhorring his innovations. Although the latter were 
often trifling, they were on that very account perhaps 
the less tolerable ; and nothing tended more to his down- 
fal than his attempts to deprive the soldiers of their uni* 
form, and the clergy of their beards. For the sake of his 
mistress, — a niece of the Chancellor Woronzow,-— he had 
slighted, and, it is said, threatened to repudiate his con- 
sort, Catherine, Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, a woman of 
superior genius, by whose counsels he might have pro* 
fited. Thus, from the Czarina downwards, almost every 
one had an interest in forming,— and scarce any in 
revealing or counteracting, — a conspiracy against him* 
On the 9th of July it broke forth, — the guards mutinied, 
the Empress came to place herself at their head, and the 
Senate hastened to proclaim her sovereign in her own 
right, by the title of Catherine the Second. So thorough 
was the unanimity that, as Mr. Keith, the British Envoy» 
declares, '^ this surprising revolution was brought about 
^' and completed in little more than two hours, without 
" one drop of blood being spilt or any act of violence 
** committed." * The Czar, who, unconscious of his 
danger, was living secluded with his mistress at Oranien* 
baum, a country-house upon the sea-shore, showed him- 
self wholly wanting in energy and courage ; he consented 
to sign, not merely an abdication of his throne, but an 
acknowledgment of his incapacity ; and he was removed 
to safe custody near the capital. But how short is the 
span, whenever an absolute monarch is dethroned, be- 
tween his prison and his grave ! How soon has the Court 

* Mr. Keith to Mr, Secretary Grenville, July 12. 1762. Appen- 
dix. The fullest account of this singular catastrophe is that by 
Bnlhiere, published (after the death of Catherine the Second) in ibo 
last Tolome of his Hutoire de Poiogne* 
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'Grazette to sn&ounce, with every expression of profound 
grief^ 8(nne kind of fatal illness ! In this case the kind 
selected was ^ hemorrhoidal choHc,^' of which the Czar is 
stated to have died on the seventh day of his confinement 
In truth, however, the unhappy Prince. was strangled by 
Orlof, a man of gigantic stature and ferocious aspect, 
somamed from a wound 'Hhe Scarred," to distingaisii 
him fn»n his brother, who was at this time the Favourite 
of Catherine. 

To resume the war with Frederick was by no means 
the wish of the new Sovereign, but as little was it her 
intention to continue his ally against Austria. The same 
express which conveyed to Czernicheff the tidings of the 
revolution brought him an order to separate his troops 
from the Frussian, and lead them back to Poland. Such 
was the unforeseen communication which, on the 19th of 
July, the Russian General made to the Prussian Monarch 
Frederick lost no time in vain regrets; he prevailed 
on Czemicheff to conceal his news, and delay his depar- 
ture for three days longer, and on the second of those 
days he attacked Daun on the heights of Burkersdorf 
Thus, only a few hours before he was left by his allies, 
he succeeded in storming the Austrian positionsi, taking 
seventeen pieces of cannon and a great number of pri- 
soners, and driving the enemy to the Bohemian frontier. 
On the 4th of August he commenced the siege of Schweid- 
nitz, which Daun vainly attempted to relieve, and which 
surrendered on the 9th of October. 

In Saxony the King's brother. Prince Henry, gained a 
battle at Freyberg over the Austrians and the troops of 
the Empire combined : and thus the whole result of the 
campaign was disastrous to Maria Theresa. 

The war in Westphalia continued with unabated vi- 
gour. In that quarter England maintained annually a 
hundred thousand men, and expended ^ve millicms of 
money, yet these exertions, vast as they seem, were 
scarcely adequate, when opposed to the whole Continental 
power of France. The coimsels of Lord Bute had, more- 
over, produced a coolness and want of concert between 
himself and the leaders of the German war, and might 
well throw a damp on the spirits of the latter ; but the 
genius of Prince Ferdinand supplied every deficiency.. 
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• 

He had before him in this campaign, as in the former, 
two French armies, — the one commanded hy the Mareschal 
d'Estr^s, the other by the Prince de Soubise; besides 
which, Rrince Xavier headed a separate detachment, and 
a reserve nnder the Prince de Cohd6 guarded the Lower 
Bhine. On the 24th of Jane Ferdinand surprised the 
enemy at Wilhelmsthal, and drove them to the walls of 
Cassel, with a loss of 4,000 men. A month afterwards 
he gained a still more decisive advantage (Lord Granby 
commanding his right wing) over Prince Xavier at Liit- 
temberg. Nay more, by his skilful dispositions he com- 
pelled the French to evacuate Gottingen, and, after an 
obstinate siege, to surrender Cassel. The only success 
of which they could boast during this campaign was at 
Johannisberg ; where the Prince de Cond6, — whose very 
name might seem to them an earnest of victory, — worsted, 
with heavy loss, the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick. 

Of no less importance at this juncture was the defence 
of Portugal That ancient kingdom had sunk to the most 
deplorable weakness, partly from natural and partly from 
political causes. To the calamities of the earthquake m 1755 
had been added those of a conspiracy in 1758 ; a conspiracy 
that reflects no slight dishonour on the King Don Joseph, 
as provoked by licentiousness, and avenged with cruelty.* 
In its results the heads of two noble houses, Aveiro and 
Tavora, perished on the scaffold, and the Jesuit Mala-^ 
grida at the stake, while a long train of suspicions, cabals, 
and enmities, remained behind. The vigorous admini-« 
stration of the Conde de Oeyras, afterwards Marquis de 
!Pombal, had commenced, but had not as yet produced its 
fruits of reform. The fortresses were dilapidated, the 
finances in arrear ; neither order nor confidence prevailed 
among the troops, nor had they a single commander of 
note and reputation. The only alleviation to this gloomy 
picture was the corresponding decline of Spain. .Ai Ei^- 
lish general officer, who was then amongst the Portuguese, 
gives it as his opinion that " ten thousand well-disciplined 

• See in the Appendix a despatch from Mr. Hay (Sept 18. 1758), 
^▼ing the first account of this conspiracy, and of the attempts at 
Court to represent the King's wound as acddentaL — His Majesty 
luid debauched, besides the Marchioness of Tayora, both the wife and 
the daughter of the Duke de Aveiro. 

s 4 
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** troops upon the frontier might take their choice whe- 
** ther they would march to Lisbon or to Madrid.** ♦ At 
the outset of the campaign, however, the Spaniards made 
considerable progress ; in the Tras os Montes, the towns 
of Miranda, Braganza, and Chaves fell into their hands^ 
jmd in Beira (where they expected some French reinforce- 
ments under the Prince de Beauvau) they reduced the 
fortress of Ahneida. The chief resistance they encoun- 
tered was not from the regular troops, but from the exas- 
perated peasantry, whom they hanged and shot without 
mercy, whenever they could take them, and who in return 
ccHnmitted frightful barbarities upon their prisoners. But 
the arrival of the British succours changed the scene. 
Arms, ammunition, money, and provisions (for all were 
wanting) were all supplied to the Portuguese. A body 
of auxiliary troops landed at Lisbon under Lord Loudoun, 
Brigadier-General Burgoyne, and other officers, while 
the command of the native army was intrusted to Count 
Xa Lippe, who had been Master of the Artillery to Prince 
Ferdinand, and who enjoyed high reputation as an en- 
gineer and tactician.f Thus the progress of the Spaniards 
was effectually arrested ; nay, Burgoyne even retaliated 
upon their territory by surprising their magazine and 
their reserve at Valencia de Alcantara ; and before the 
close of the year they had withdrawn beyond their fix)n- 
tiers. 

The expedition against Martinico, so long projected, 
had been sent forth at the close of the preceding year, the 
fleet under Admiral Rodney, the land-forces (not far short 
of 12,000 men) under General Monckton. On the 7th of 
January they effected their disembarcation at a creek 
called Cas de Navires, after some resistance, but without 
the loss of a single man. From thence they proceeded 



♦ Earl of Tyrawley to Mr. Pitt, Aprfl 15. 1762. Chatham Cone- 
spondence. 

f It is recorded, — as a proof of the skill ^ith which the Count had 
trained his artillerymen, and of his confidence in them, — that he 
celebrated the King of Prussia's birthday in 1759, by giving a dinner 
to his officers in his tent, — the flag at the top of that tent being aimed 
lA during the whole entertainment as a mark for cannon-balls. 
(Archenholtz, vol. iL p. 2 16.) It is not added with what degree of 
Appetite the officers dined. 
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to the siege of Fort Eoyal. A commanding eminence 
above it, Morne Tortenson, was carried by assault ; the 
British grenadiers advancing under the cover of their 
batteries, while 1,000 British sailors in flat-bottomed 
boats rowed close to the shore for their support. The 
reduction of a second height, Morne Gamier, was imme- 
diately followed by the capitulation, not only of Fort 
Royal, but of the capital St. Pierre, and of the whole 
island. Nay more, this surrender of Martinico drew 
after it the surrender of the dependent isles, Grenada, St. 
Liucia, and St. Vincent, so that the British standard now 
waved victorious over all the Caribbees. 

The next object for our arms in the West Indies was 
not French but Spanish. On the 5th of March an expe- 
dition against the Havanna had sailed from Portsmouth, 
commanded by General the Earl of Albemarle and Ad- 
miral Sir George Pocock. It was joined on its way by a 
share of the squadron which had conquered Martinico ; 
the whole force, after this addition, amounting to nine- 
teen ships of the line, eighteen smaller ships of war, and 
150 transports, with 10,000 soldiers on board. They 
made good their landing near the Havanna without op- 
position, but on approaching the city found themselves 
beset with the most formidable obstacles. First among 
these might be reckoned the climate, which, at the summer 
season, to which this enterprise had been delayed, and 
with the needful exposure of active service, is dangerous, 
nay deadly, to an European frame. The city itself, 
though like most other sea poin^ in Cuba, destitute of 
natural strength*, had been fortified with the utmost 
skill, cost, and care, as the great mart and centre of the 
Spanish American trade. Within the harbour lay twelve 
ships of the line ; within the ramparts a garrison which^ 
including the country militia, was not inferior in force to 
the besiegers. Besides the strong works flanked with 
bastions which defended the main body of the place, the 
narrow entrance of the harbour was secured by two forts 
deemed well nigh impregnable, the forts of Puntal and of 

* ** La isla de Cuba considerada por sus costas es en mncha parte 
**baxa, y en parages tanto que parece estar igual con el mar.** 
(tnioa, Noticias Americanas, p. 15. ed. 1772.) See also the descrip* 
tion of Herrera (Decad. i lib. ix. ch. ii.)* 
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Moro. It wss against the Moro that the English first 
directed their attack. They begsui on the 12th of June 
to construct their batteries, but so thin was the soil, and 
so hard the rock beneath, that they advanced but very 
slowly. The seamen, however, cordially co-operated 
with the soldiers ; by their joint exertions the batteries 
were at length completed, and the cannon dragged with 
prodigious labour over a long extent of rugged shoie. 
Several of the men at work dropped down dead witii 
heat, thirst, and fatigue. At length the artillery of the 
besiegers began to play upon the fort, and some vigonms 
sallies of the besieged were steadily repulsed. One morn- 
ing three ships of the English fleet stationed th^nselves 
as close as they could to the Moro, and attempted by 
their fire to dismoimt its guns, but they were ccmipelled 
to withdraw, after slight effect upon the enemy, and great 
damage to themselves. Many days elapsed with litde pro- 
gress; nevertheless the besiegers continued undaunted, 
and towards the close of July they were cheered by the 
arrival of some expected reinforcements from New YorL 
On the 30th of that mcmth the mines having been sprang, 
and a practicable breach effected (though still narrow and 
difficult) the English troops marched up to the assault 
The enemy did not on this occasion display the same 
intrepidity as in their former sallies ; many threw down 
tfheir arms, and cried for quarter ; many others rushed 
l^adl<mg towards the water, where they perished; yet 
t^eir officers set them a most gallant example, and it was 
not until both their fb^ and second in command (Don 
Luis de Yelasco and the Marques de Gonzales) had fallen 
iiK)rtally wounded that the besieges stood victorious on 
the summit of the castle wall. 

. The Moro thus conquered, batteries were forthwith 
raised against the Havanna itself, and on the 11th of 
August their fire began. Within six hours they had 
silenced nearly all the enemy's guns ; flags of truce then 
appeared from every quarter: of the town ; and a capitu- 
lation ensued, by which, not only the Havanna, but the 
district 180 miles to the westward, and all the ships in 
the harbour, were jdelded to the English. This capitu- 
lation was not signed until the morning of the 13th, 
though the 12th has been more commonly alleged, for the 
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sake of connecting this auspicious event with the birthday 
of the Prince of Wales. It came in good time, — the 
English had ahready lost above 1,100 men from sickness 
or the sword, and I find it asserted that at the time of the 
surrender no more than 2,500 remained capable of real 
service.* 

Treasure and merchandise of immense value, — the 
whole, according to one computation, not far 'short of 
3,O00,00O2.t, fell into the hands of the victors. But great 
and just discontents arose at the distribution of the prize- 
money, in violation, it was said, of the established rules. 
While no more than 3/. 14«. 9d. were allotted to a common 
seaman, and 4/. Is.ScLto 9, common soldier, the Admiral 
and General each obtained the enormous sum of 122,697/. 

Shortly afterwards was achieved a conquest of scarcely 
less importance, in an opposite quarter of the globe. An 
expedition against the Philippine Islands had been sent 
out from Madras ; it c(»nprised only one King's regiment, 
and in all, including Sepoys and Marines, only 2,300 men 
of land forces, commanded by Brigadier-General, after* 
wards Sir WilHam Draper. They landed near Manilla, 
the chief city, on the 24th of September, before the 
£^anish garrison had received any official tidings of the 
war. The Archbishop, however, who acted as General 
a&d Gt>vemor, maintained his walls with becoming re- 
solution; nay, on one occasion he directed a saUy of 
several hundred native islanders who had been trained to 
arms in the Spanish service, and who came rushing on 
with savi^e ferocity ; but they were soon repulsed, and 
many of them died gnawing like wild beasts the bayonets 
th«| pierced them. On the twelfth day after the landing, 
a practicable breach having been effected, the £ngli& 
carried the city by storm, and gave it up during several 
hours to all the horrors of pillage. The Archbishop and 
his officers, who had retired to the citadel, were admitted 
to a capitulation for the whole cluster of islands and the 
Bhips in harbour, by which they consented to pay as 
ransom for their property two millions of dollars in 

* Entick's History of the War, vol. r. p. 382. 
t Ammal Register 1762, parti, p 43. 
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money, and the same sum in bills upon the treasur j at 
Madrid. 

But the reduction of the Philippines was not our only 
success in that quarter. A frigate, and a ship of the line 
from Draper's squadron, overtook and captured an Acs- 
pulco gaUeon, the Santisima Trinidad, with a cargo 
valued at three millions of dollars. Another and still 
greater prize was the Hermione, bound from Lima to 
Cadiz, which fell into our hands when almost arrived at 
its destination, being taken off Cape St. Vincent by two 
English frigates. The treasure on board, amounting to 
full 800,000/., arrived in London, and passed through St. 
James's Street, on the very morning of the Prince of 
Wales's birth ; and the King, with sSl the company as- 
sembled in Her Majesty's anteroom on this joyful event, 
surveyed from the window the exulting procession, at- 
tended by standards and kettle-drums. 

To counterbalance these great advantages on the part 
of England the French could only point to their descent 
at St. John's in Newfoundland, from which, moreover, 
they were expelled in the course of the same summer, — 
and the Spaniards only to their conquest of the Por- 
tuguese colony of Sacramento on the Rio de La Plata. 
Li that colony, however, they seized some British ships, 
and merchandise of considerable value, and they were 
the better able to defeat and repulse an expedition whicli 
several private adventurers, English and Portuguese, had 
directed against the Spanish settlement of Buenos Ayres. 

Our great successes in this year both by sea and land 
afforded opposite arguments to the contending parties at 
home. The partisans of Bute and Newcastle might boast 
that Victory had not resigned with Mr. Pitt- On the 
other hand, the followers or admirers of the Great Com- 
moner put forth a variety of ingenious illustrations tend- 
ing to prove that the honour of the recent conquests be- 
longed in truth to him : — " The single eloquence of Mr. 
*^ Pitt, like an annihilated star, can shine many months 
^' after it has set ; I tell you it has conquered Martinico," 
— says Horace Walpole.* " The instrument which Mr. 

* To G. Montagu, March 22. 1762. 
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** Pitt used still vibrated, though touched by a different 
« hand,"— says Mr. Thackeray.* 

But no successes, however great, no triumphs, however 
glorious, could turn the thoughts of Lord Bute from his 
eonstant object of peace, ^ an object, which, however in 
itself praiseworthy, demands a due regard both to alli- 
ances contracted and to advantages gained. He made 
his first overtures to the Court of Versailles through the 
neutral Court of Sardinia ; they were of course eagerly 
accepted, and a new negotiation commenced. On the 6th 
of September the Duke of Bedford embarked as Ambas- 
sador from England ; on the 12th the Duke de Nivernois 
landed as Ambassador from France. Of these two noble- 
inen, Bedford, though well versed in affairs, was, perhaps, 
in some degree, disqualified by his hasty temper for the 
profession of a Temple or a Gondomar ; and Nivernoia 
"was only celebrated for his graceful manners and his 
pretty songs.f Indeed, as I find it alleged, neither of 
these Dukes was intrusted with the real and secret busi- 
ness, which, passed between Choiseul and Bute through 
the agency of the Sardinian Envoys.^ I am bound to 
say, however, that Bedford's own despatches, as preserved 
in the State Paper Office, seem to me to prove an earnest 
and careful attention to his duties. Nor would he have 
knowingly submitted to any diminution of authority. 
When soon after his landing he found by his advices 
from home a new and unexpected curtailment in his 
former full powers, he wrote to Lord Bute from Paris on 

* life of Chatham, vol. ii. p. 8. 

f The best of these (and yet poor enough) is probably his CrentiUe 
JBoulangere : 



** Des dons que tu nous livrea 
" Peut-on se rejouir ? — 
** Si ta main nous fait vivre 
** Tes yeux nous font mourir ! ' 



(Chansons Choisies, vol. iv. p. 105. ed. Londres, 1783.) 

"!(, From private information to Mr. Adolphus (Hist, vol. i. p. 96. 
ed. 1840). Compare his narratiye with Mr. Wright's (Cayendish 
Debates, voL i p. 627.) and Mr. Thackeray's (life of Chatham, vol. ii. 
p. 11.). 
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tiie 20th, and to Lord Egremont on the 21st and again 
on the 24th of September, complaining in strong termer 
of the deficiency, and insisting that it should be 8U|^lied. 

With the anxiety for peace which now prevailed on 
both sides a few days sufficed to settle the principal con- 
ditions. It was agreed with respect to Spain and Por- 
tugal that each should preserve the same Hmits as before 
hostilities began. The Spaniards were required to con- 
cede all the three points on which their Declaration of 
War against England had been founded, — referring the 
questions of capture to British Courts of Law, — ad- 
mitting our claim to cut log- wood in Honduras, — and 
relinquishing their own to catch fish off Newfoundland. 
Lideed, as to this Spanish claim of fishery, says Sir 
Joseph Yorke, ^ it is a point we should not dare to yield, 
'^ as Mr. Pitt told them, though they were masters of tiie 
"Tower of London."* 

With respect to France and England, it was agreed 
that each should refrain from taking any further part or 
famishing any further succours in the German wsr. 
The French troops were to restore whatever territories 
they held in Hesse or Hanover, and evacuate those of 
Cleves and Guddres. Minorca was to be exchanged for 
Belleisle, and the harbour of Dunkirk reduced to the 
state which had been fixed by the peace of Aix La Char 
pelle, and by preceding treaties. 

Li America, France ceded to England the provinces of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, with stipulati<»is 
for the free exercise of their religion by the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Canada, and that such of them as chose might 
have liberty to leave the country, and transport their 
effects, within the space of the ensuing eighteen monthsL 
The limits of Louisiana were more strictly defined. The 
French were to enjoy the right of fishery on part of the 
coasts of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and to possess the small islets of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
as a shelter for their fishermen, under the express con- 
dition of never raising any batteries, or maintaining more 
than fifty soldiers for their guard. England restored to 
France the Islands of Guadaloupe, ]V£krtinico, and St. 

♦ To Mr. MitcheU, October 9. 1762. 
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Lueia, but retained Tobago> Dominica^ St. Yincent, and 
Grenada. 

In Africa, tlie French were to relinquisli Senegal, bat 
recover Groree, — and in the East Indies they bound 
themselyes to keep no troops and raise no fortifications 
in Bengal, on which terms the factories and settlements 
which they held before the war were giren back to their 
possession. 

Moreover, it was agreed that any conquests that might 
ineanwhile have been made by any of the parties in any 
quarter of the globe, but which were not yet known 
(words comprising at that period of the negotiation both 
the Havanna and the Philippines), should be restored 
without compensation. 

With these terms, Preliminary Articles were in a very 
short time almost ready for signature at Paris. But they 
were delayed by Grimaldi, the Spanish Ambassador, 
who knowing only the commencement of the siege of the 
Havanna, and confident in the strength of that place, 
fully expected some great disaster to the British arms.* 
When the news came, that on the contrary the Spanish 
strong-hold was snrrenda*ed, Grimaldi's objections to the 
treaty vanished, — but objections, as was natural, arose 
in another quarter. Mr. GrenviUe and Lord Egremont 
urged to their colleagues the propriety, nay, necessity of 
demanding some equivalent for the Havanna. Lord 
Bute, on the contrary, with his headlong eagerness for 
peace, expressed his fears lest the negotiation should 
thus be embarrassed or delayed ; he wished to conclude 
the preliminaries upon the same terms as if this last con- 
quest had never been made ; and he proposed that its 
name should only be mentioned as one of the places to 
be restored. So strong was the difference of opinion on 
this essential point that it led, as we shall presently see, 
to Mr. Grenville's resignation of the Seals. But as he* 
still remained in office, though in another and inferior 
department, and as he and Lord Egremont still continued 
to press their views with the certain support of popular 



* Sismondi, Histoire des Fran^ais, vol. xxix. p. 263. Lord Egre- 
mont's despatch announcing to the Dnke of Bedford the surrender of 
the Havanna, is dated September 29. 1762. M.S. State Paper Office. 
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opinion, Lord Bute was at length compelled in some 
degree to give way. On the 26th of October — for not 
until the previous day had the difference in the Cabinet 
been finally composed — instructions were sent to the 
Duke of Bedford, desiring him to insist upon the cession 
either of Florida or of Porto Rico, in return for the Ha- 
vanna.* Florida appears to have been granted with 
little of real difficulty or delay ; and there seems good 
reason to believe that with a moderate degree of firmness 
and perseverance in the English Cabinet both cessions 
might have been obtained. 

Thus then, on the 3d of November, the Preliminaries 
of Peace, on the terms I have already set forth, were 
signed at Fontainebleau. By a private Convention be*- 
tween France and, Spain, the colony of Louisiana was 
ceded to the latter power, as some recompense for its loss 
of Florida. 

It is related by Mr. Wood, Under-Secretary of State, 
that, being directed to suhmit these preliminaries to Lord 
Granville, who was then upon his death-bed, and who 
expired a short time afterwards : — '^ I found him so lan- 
^' guid that I proposed postponing my business for an- 
'^ other time ; but he insisted that I should stay, saying, 
'' it could not prolong his life to neglect his duty. He 
*' then desired to hear the treaty read, to which he listened 
'^ with great attention, and recovered spirits enough to 
^' declare the approbation of a dying statesman (I use his 
" own words) on the most glorious war, and the most 
^^ honourable peace this nation ever saw." f The calm 
reflections of posterity will not, I think, confirm this par- 
tial judgment. To them the terms obtained will appear 
by no means fully commensurate to the conquests that 
we had made, nor to the expectations which had been, 
not unreasonably, raised. As to Lord Bute's eagerness to 
set at nought the blood so gloriously shed at the Ha- 

* Earl of Egremont to the Duke of Bedford, October, 26. 1762. — 
On the 11th the Duke had transmitted a representation from the 
IFrench Ministers, stating that the demand of even the smallest terri- 
torial equivalent for the Havanna might perhaps prevent, and mmt 
certainly delay, the conclusion of a peace. See the Appendix to 
this volume. 

f Essay on Homer ; Fteface. 
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vanna, and to fling away that important conquest, with- 
out any compensation, there can scarcely, I imagine, be 
more than one opinion. But, besides the relinquishing 
of Porto Rico by his haste, and the gaining of Florida 
in his own despite, there seems no reason to doubt 
that, with a more lofty and resolute spirit in our coun- 
cils, we might easily have retained Goree, with either 
Guadaloupe or Martinico, and a part at least of the 
French settlements in the East Indies. If, — as was 
urged by Lord Bute and his friends, to excuse their over- 
zeal for peace, — our National Debt had been doubled 
during the war, and already amounted to 122,600,000/.*, 
it might not be impossible to retort that argument 
against them, and to contend that so large an expendi- 
ture, most successfully applied, called in the negotiation 
for entirely corresponding and adequate advantages. But 
although the amount of the possessions finally secured to 
us by France (for I cannot call them cessions, when 
every one, except Minorca, was already in our hands,) 
appears not quite equal to our just claims, yet I think it 
still further removed from that " most treacherous, in- 
" secure, and disgraceful capitulation," which party- 
hatred hastened to proclaim it. The misrepresentations 
against this treaty were undoubtedly far greater than 
even its defects. 

Before, however, I pass from the consideration of these 
Preliminaries, I must observe, that the same party ran* 
cour which so virulently arraigned them produced also & 
personal charge of corruption against Lord Bute. This 
charge was in 1770 publicly brought before the House 
of Commons by Dr. Musgrave, but was then signally 
foiled.f It did not, however, on that account die away. 
Many years afterwards Mr. Wilberforce states it as fol- 
lows in his Private Diary : " I dined with Lord Cam- 

" den He is sure that Lord Bute got money by the 

'^ peace of Paris. He can account for his sinking near 
*' 300,000/. in land and houses ; and his paternal estate 
'' in the island which bears his name is not above 1,500/. 
•* a year ; and he is a life-tenant only of Wortley, which 

* Smith's Wealth of Nations, book v, ch. 3. This refers only to 
the Funded Debt. 

t ParL Hist., vol. xvi. p. 763— 786. 
VOL. IV. T 
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.'< mftj be 8,000/. or 10,000^"*— Little inclined as I kif 
shown myaelf to appWd Lord Bute's public course c^ 
polief, I feel bound to point out the great improbalHli^ 
of this charge, and above all the great hardi^ip and is* 
justice of condemning any character, cTeii <»k a Cla» 
oeUor's authority, without a trace of legal proof. 

During these negotiations^ — and in part resulting from 
them, r — occurred some Ministerial changes* Lord Amoi 
had died in the course of the summer, and his plaea at 
the Board of Admiralty had been supplied by the Earl of 
Halifax. Bat when the difference c^ opinion respect 
the Hayanna induced Mr. GreuYille to resign the Seah 
and the lead (^ the House of Camm<»s, without, howerer, 
retiring from the administration, he became First Lord 
f)i the Admiralty, and Halifax Secretary of State. 'Kus 
arrang^ooent made it necessary for Lord Bute to pbM 
the guidance of the House of Commcms in other btfids; 
and, indeed, had Mr. Grenville even been wiUii^ to Te- 
tain it, the defence of the Treaty might probably 1^^ 
required greater powers of debate than he possewed. 
linger these circumstances Lord Bute pitched upoa * 
statesman still in office, yet already well-mgh f<vgottei^ 
and the survivor of his own iHriUiant reputation. It ^ 
deeideid that Mr. Fox, — while retaining his post of Fsj* 
master, and only adding to it a sinecure for life f, — shem 
be admitted into the Cabinet^ and be considered there' 
spoiisible Minister of the Crown in the Lower Hoitfft 
His ill-health appears to have been the main obstade to 
his acceptance of the Seals. 

The Opposition meanwhile was rapidly gft^l^^'^ 
strength. His Royal Highness of Cumberland deelared 
himself hostile to the Ministers ; and the old Db^ ^ 
Newcastle, having now decidedly engaged against tbeff^ 
was eagerly, and in all directions, beating up for recnu^ 
Thanks in a great measure to his influence and persussK^ 
4wo other great Whig noUemen, — the. Duke oi Jk^^ 

* Wilberlbfcc's PriTake Diary, July 16. 1789. — Life, toI I P-^ 
flo. 1838^ I need scarcely notice a similar charge brought ag^ 
the Duke of Bedford by the anonymous and nnscmpulous peo ^ 



f « Writer of the tallies and Clerk of the PeUs in Ix^ 
Commons' Jonmals, Novembei; 2& 1763. 
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^f tkare, and, aooa after him, the Marquis of Rockinghftm, — 
jjj resigned their places in the Bojal Household. These 
^ defections (foor so they were termed at Court), and, above 
^, ally that of Devonsfaire as Lord Chamberlain, were in the 
Ik^hest degree galling to the Favourite. IJnhappilj he 
knew how to communicate his resentment and indig- 
Aation to his Master. A few days afterwards the Eang 
ia Council called for the Council-book, and ordered the 
I>ake of Devcmshire's name to be struck £r(»n the list, — 
a iBoet wanton indignity to a man of most unblemished 
character, which ti^ie precedents of Pulteney and Lord 
Geoige SackviDe, — almost the (mly ones, — are wholly 
instcffieient to excuse.* 

Ajnong the m^i in office whom the Duke of Newcastle 
w«s incessantly exhorting and enticing to resign was the 
TVeasurer of the Navy, Lord Barrington, who owed con- 
siderable dbligaticms to His Grace. Lord Barrington 
Imnffelf has left a curious, and as yet unpublished, record 
of liie eoBferenoes upoai this occasion: *^ Finding His 
'^ Graee was in town, and desired to see me, I went di- 

^ reedy to Newcastle House l%e Duke said to me r 

"Your fri^ids resign, — the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
" Bockingham, and so forth. — I answered, that I ho- 
^ nonred them all, and was very sorry they had quitted 
" the King% service, but that resigning only becaase 
^ others had so done was faction. — He said he had been 
** ill-used. — I answered: *My Lord, when you quitted 
^f ^ I offered to quit with you, which you did not sufier 
** * your friends to do. You have not been ill-used since ; 
" ^ hot I have the greatest obligations to you ; and there- 
*^ ^ fore, if you now insist upon my quitting, as a personal 
^ ' return to you for them, and will aUow me to give this 
'f ^ reason to my friends and the world, it may justify my 
*^ * resignation to them and myself.' — This the Duke de- 
<* dined, but pressed my resignation for my own sake.—' 
*^ I answered, that I could not justify distressing a go* 
^ Temment which had used me lundly, and had not acted 

* ^ This proceeding is almost novel, having never happened but to 
<» liCKl Bath and Lord George SackyiUe." (H. Walpote to ^ H. 
Mann, November 9. 1762.) Lord Bockin^am resigned after, and 
notwithstanding, this violet measnre. The Doke's kinsmen. Lords 
George Cavendish and Besborongh^ also threw np tiieir phuses. 
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** 80 as to justify opposition. — The Duke then told me he 
** wished me well, but would never more talk with me on 
** business. — I would have entered into further matter, 
** but he said he was busy, and took leave of me. — I said 
** I should ever acknowledge my obligations to him, and 
*' act accordingly, — which he said was only words."* 

With so many and such bitter adversaries, the pros- 
pects of the new administration were far from hopefhL 
Horace Walpole writes in October : " Whether peace or 

war, I would not give Lord Bute much for the place 

he will have this day twelvemonth." f And at nearly 
the same period Lord Chesterfield adds : ** I should 
** naturally think that this Session will be a stormy one ;. 
*^ that is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active part ; but if he is 
** pleased, as the Ministers say, there is no other .^k>lus ta 
** blow a storm." J It soon appeared, however, that the 
great ruler of the tempest was very far from pleased. 

Such was the state and such the prospect of parties 
when the Parliament met on the 25th of November. 
The reception of His Majesty as he passed along ike 
crowded streets indicated a decline of his popularity; 
and Lord Bute was hissed and pelted both in going and 
returning. Within doors nothing of importance occurred 
on this first day ; Pitt was absent from gout, and Fox for 
re-election. But when the Preliminaries of Peace had 
been duly laid before both Houses, an Address in appro- 
bation of them was moved on the 9th of December by 
Xiord Bute in the Lords and by Fox in the Commons. 
liOrd Bute was answered by Lord Hardwicke at great 
length, and with his usual ability ; but so small appeared 
the number of dissentients to the Treaty that the Oppo- 
sition did not venture to call for a division. In the otlier 
House Pitt rose as soon as Fox had sat down, and in- 
veighed against the peace with much eloquence and more 
exaggeration. There was scarcely an article that did not 
afford him topics of censure, nor was he sparing, in an 
jiccount of his own previous negotiation, of refiections 



* Hemoir hj Lord Earrington» inserted in his Life by the BUicp 
Oflhirham, p. 73 — 85. (Unpublished.) 

t To the Hon. a S. Conwaj, October 4. 1762* 
i To his Son, Korember 13. 1762. 
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Against Lord Bute. ^* I contended," he cried, *' several 
** times in vain for the whole exclusive fishery, but I was 
" overruled ; I repeat I was overruled, not by the foreign 
"enemy, but by another enemy!'* — This remarkable 
speech extended to the length of three hours and a half, 
although Pitt, even at the outset, was suffering an agony 
of pain from his gout ; when he rose he was supported 
hy two friends ; as he proceeded he was allowed the in- 
dulgence, as yet unprecedented, of speaking from his 
seat; and at the conclusion he was compelled to leave 
the House without taking part in the division. The re- 
sult of that division was no more commensurate to his 
eloquence than the terms of peace had been to our 
triumphs in war; — 319 Members were found to vote 
for the Preliminaries and only 65 against them. 

Cheered by such majorities, the Government sent in* 
3tructions to the Duke of Bedford to proceed with the 
definitive Treaty, Though no material point was changed, 
several weeks were consumed in its negotiation. It was 
jkt length concluded on the 10th of February 1763, and 
from the place of its signature was called the Peace of 
Paris, 

By the withdrawal of France and England from the 
German contest, and by the previous secession of Russia 
and Sweden, Frederick and Maria Theresa were left to 
wage the war single-handed. For the Electorate of 
Saxony, of which by far the greater part was in Prussian 
hands, had long become a burthen instead of a benefit to 
Austria. But when so mighty an alliance had failed of suc- 
cess, what hope could remain to the Empress Queen alone ? 
Accordingly, soon after the: close of the campaign, she in- 
timated her readiness for peace ; a truce was forthwith con- 
cluded, and a negotiation begun. M. de Hertzberg on the 
part of Prussia, M. de CoUenbach on the part of Austria, 
M, de Fritsch on the part of Saxony, met at the hunting- 
palace of Hubertsburg between Dresden and Leipsick^ 
The terms of the treaty were not hard to adjust. Fre- 
derick had more than once declared, even at the lowest 
pitch of his fortunes, that he would not purchase peace 
at the sacrifice of even a single village, and though the 
Ministers of Maria Theresa struggled for the retention of 
Ghktz, the only one of her conquests which still remained 
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to to*, thej flpeedilj jielded, and all three partial irate 
ranetated in the same tenit(»y as befors the war. Wilh 
this basis the peace was signed on the 15th of Febraaij. 
£^x wedLS aflerwiff ds Frederick made a public entry info 
his capital, which he had not seen for sir years ; he sat 
in an open carriage with Prince Ferdinand of Bnmswidc 
at his side; and the people of Berlin, thuined as tb^ 
were in numbers, and wdii-nigh ruined in ^Ntunes, by 
the hmg-protracted war, greeted wiUi enthusiartie shonts 
the heroes of their country.* Nev^ had any Sovereign 
waged so arduous a contest with more uodevialing spirit 
or more varying saccess. Of ten pitched battles whore 
he commanded in person he had been worsted in three and 
victorious in seven. Of six, where other chiefs directed 
the Prussian armies, every one, except only Prince Heniy's 
at Freyberg, had been a defeat. According to Fredmck's 
own computation he had lost in these terrible seven 
years 180,000 8(^1^*8, while of Russians there had fallen 
120,000, of Anstrians 140,000, and of Fr^ch 200,00a 
But such numbers, vast as they seem, give a most in« 
adequate idea of «J1 the misery, desolatiim, and havoc 
which this warfare had wrought. Pestilence had swept 
away many peaceful thousan^b ; whole districts, espedally 
in Brandenburg and Pomerania, were turned to wastes ; 
all the best dwellings laid in asl»s ; the very seed-corn in 
part devoui^, and none but women and children left to 
f(^o w the plough. An officer reports that he rode through 
seven villages dP Hesse in which he found only one single 
human being ; a clei^yman who was boiling horse-beans 
finr ills dinner.f But no dangers could vanquish, no 
sufferings exhaust, the patriotic spirit of tl^ Pmssiam. 
Semi^ the independence of their country at stake, they 
scarcely even murmured or complained; they showed 
themselves ready in such a cause to encounter the worst 
perils with unshrinking courage, and endure the worst 
hardships with magnanimous patience. Their conduct as 
a peo'ple during the two appalHng struggles of 1756 and 

* The popiilaticm of Berlin, which m 1747 was 107,224 soal^ had 
in 1761 dedined to 98^38, of whom no less than 30,000 were 
rednced to subsist on weekly alms. (Preuss, Lebens-Gescbichte^ 
vrf. ii p. 349.) 

t Aicheahc^tE^ v61.il p. 280. ' 
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1813 has always appeared to me deserving of the highest 
admiration. From other countries and other ages History 
can show several chiefs as great as Frederick, and many 
chiefs greater than Bliicher. How few, on the contrary, 
are the nations that, like the Prussian at these two pe- 
riods, have stood 'firm against foreign Invaders with the 
utmost energy and the utmost moderation combined, — 
never relenting in their just hostility, and never venting 
it, like some southern races, in deeds of tumult and assas- 
fidnajtion, — proud of their martial renown, yet not bliiidljr 
relying upon it, and always vindicating that pride by 
£re8h achievements and accumulated glories. 
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CHAPTER 



INDIA. 



Ip in some fairy tale or supematu)*al legend we were *o 
read of an island, seated far in the Northern seas, so m- 
genial in its climate and so barren in its soil that no richer 
fruits than sloes or blackberries were its aboriginal growtk, 
— whose tribes of painted savages continued to dweO in 
liuts of sedge, or, at best, pile together altars of rode 
«tone, for ages after other nations widely spread over the 
globe had already achieved wondrous works of sculpture 
and design, the gorgeous rock-temples of EUora, the 
storied obelisks of Thebes, or the lion-crested portals of 
My cense; — If it were added, that this island had after- 
wards by skill and industry attained the highest degree 
of artificial fertility, and combined in its luxury the fmits 
of every clime, — that the sea, instead of remaining its 
barrier, had become almost a part of its empire, — that 
its inhabitants were now amongst the foremost of the 
earth in commerce and in freedom, in arts and in armSy 
— that their indomitable energy had subdued, across 
fifteen thousand miles of ocean, a land ten times more ex- 
tensive than their own,— that in this territory they now 
peacefully reigned over one hundred and twenty milliofis 
of subjects or dependents, — the race of the builders of 
Ellora, and the heirs of the Great Mogul; — If, further 
still, we were told that in this conquest the rule of all 
other conquests had been reversed, — that the reign of the 
strangers, alien in blood, in language, and in faith, had 
been beyond any other in that region fraught with bless- 
ings, — that humanity and justice, the security of life and 
property, the progress of improvement and instruction, 
were far greater under the worst of the foreign governors 
than under the best of the native princes; — with what 
scorn might we not be tempted to fiing down the lying 
scroll, — exclaiming that even in fiction there should be 
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some decent bounds of probability observed, — that even 
in the Arabian Nights no such prodigies are wrought by 
spells or talismans, — by the lamp of Aladdin or the seal 
of Solomon ! 

To the marvels of this the most remarkable event in 
politics since the discovery of the New World, — the sub- 
jugation of India by the English, — might be added, how 
seldom and how imperfectly its particulars are known to 
the English themselves. Men of education and know* 
ledge amongst us will generally be found far better versed 
in other modem achievements of much less magnitude, 
and in which our countrymen had no concern. The 
reason is, I conceive, that the historians of British India, 
some of them eminent in other respi^cts, all require from 
th^r readers for their due comprehension a preliminary 
stock of Eastern lore. Perhaps a stronger popular im* 
pression might attend a less learned and less copious 
work, jyieanwhile, to trace the origin of our Eastern 
greatness in a slight but clear and faithful outline, — 
howeyer feebly performed, is at least no unworthy aim. 
I shall endeavour in this and the following chapter to 
shadow forth the first part of the career, — sometimes, it 
18 true, marred by incapacity,, and sometimes stained by 
injustice, — but on the whole the career of genius and of 
valour, by which in less than fifty years a factory was 
changed into an empire. 

The earliest authentic accounts of India and its inhab- 
itants are derived from the expedition of Alexander. 
Modern critics have remarked with surprise how well 
the descriptions given by his ofiicers portray what we 
now behold in that country at the distance of two thou- 
sand years. The delicate and slender forms of the people ; 
their dark complexion ; their black uncurled hair ; their 
eotton raiment ; their vegetable food ; their training of 
elephants to battle ; their division into separate castes ; 
the prohibition of intermarriage from one caste to 
another; the name of Brachmani or Bramins to their 
priests; the custom of widows burning themselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbands ; — these, and several 
other particulars which Arrian has recorded, apply to 
the modern quite as perfectly as to the ancient Hindoos.* 

* Bobertson's Historical Disquisition, p. 21. and 187. ed. 1791. 
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Hie progress of Alexander in Ludni itself did not extedi 
beyoad Che district of the Panj«ab, and the naidgstiaa 
of the Indus between that dis^srict and the sea. £Uit es 
Affghanistan he made a more lasting impression; adj*' 
nast J which he founded in that conntry is proired bj its 
coins to have subsisted during several generadoos; and 
a monument which he raised even now rranaina. — WIhii,. 
in Maj 1842, a melancholy train of captives, the aarii- 
vors of the greatest military disaster that England had 
ever yet to mourn, — were elowiy wending up the moos* 
tain-paases of Cabul, they beheld, toweriog high above 
them, the column of the Macedonian conqanvr.* 

Many ages after Alexander's expedition, the tide of 
Mahometan invasion, which had abeady overwhelmed the 
kii^om of Persia^ approached the shores of the Lidas 
and the Ganges. The g^ottiie unwarlike Hindoo^ with 
tiieir antiquated forms of idolatry, were ill-fitted to with- 
stand the enthusiasm of a new religion, and th^ energy 
of a fiercer race. But it is remarkable, that^ widely as 
the disciples of the Koran spread in India, there was 
never, as in like cases, any amtdgamation between the con- 
quered and the conquerors, — between the old laitii and 
the new. Although the MdiK^metans have aueoeeded ia 
C(m verting almost every man of almost every other natioB 
that l^ey conquered, and although in India they ^Hnaed 
the sovereign and controlling power in so many states and 
for so many years, yet they do not now exceed, and never 
have exceeded, cme seventh of die whole Indian popolatioB. 

At the period of Alexander's invasion, as during Bsost 
of the Mahometan conquests, the provinces of India do 
not appear combined in any general system, nor ruled hf 
any single sovereign. Alexander found there a^arats 
and it would seem independent chiefs, — such as Porns,-* 
whose appelladon, according to mod^n oommentaton^ 
was not a name, but a title; — merely the Gre^ ending 

♦ Compare, on Alexander's Pillar, Lady Sale's Journal (p. S54.) 
with lieat. Eire's (p. 301.). For the Oreek reigns in AfTghurifltei 
I would refer the read^ to the kamed and importaait woik of FM>- 
fesaoc H. H. Wilsan, Ariana Antiqua^Jjomdon^ 1 841, and to a note ia 
the excellent History of early India by my much respected friend, 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone (vol. i. p. 468^-476.). 
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added to the indian poos or priitoe.* Urns also imtbiet 
Mahmoad of Ghuznee, nor G^ngifi-Elian, nor Tameriaa^ 
liad to encounter a sole oMmardi of India. But at tibe be* 
ginnii^ of the sixteenth centary of onr eva (I pass by the 
earlier dynasties) a great empire was fimnded at .A^ra 
by ft race of Moguk. The first of tliese Emp^oxs was 
Zeinir-ood-Deen Mahomed, sor named Baber, or th« 
** Tiger," a descendant of the great Tamerlane. His own 
M^QooirSy which axe still preserved, relate in detail the 
exploits by which he overcame^ and the arts by which he 
circnmyented, his numerous opponaita. He died in ISdO^ 
when on the point of carrying his arms beyond Bahar. 
But his schema of conquest were fulfilled or exceeded 
by his successors, each of whom became known in Europe 
by the title of ^e Great ]V ogid. Above all, however, the 
name of Baber's grandson, Akbac, is yet £unous through 
the East. During a reign of fifty years, concluding in 
1605, he. was ever waging Bearoe and sncoessfol wars, 
sometimes against rebdlioas piOTinoes, sometimes against 
Hindoo tribes, and sometimes against Mahometan neighs 
boors. Nevertheless, while thus extending his empire, he 
did not neglect its internal improvement; on the eon-> 
tnary, so numerous were his measores of legislation and 
finanee that they rather seoned to betoken a period of 
oainterrupted peace. 

Another reign, distinguished bj conquest, and extend- 
ii^ to half a century, was that of Aurungzebe. His 
armies i^read far in the south of the Deccan, and over- 
threw the powerful Bajahs or Pkinces of Beejapour and 
Odconda. But by far his most formidable enemy in this 
quarter was Sivajee, the foonder of the Mahratta do- 
mini^ML For many years did this intre{Md and wily 
chieftain balanoe on the Booth of the Nerbudda the for- 
tunes of the Great MoguL The tidings c^ his death, in 
1680, at the untiniely age of fifty-two, were as joyful to 
Aurungzdbe as those of any victc»y ; nor did the Em- 
peror then attempt to conceal either bis own satisfaction 
or the merits of his foe. " He was," said Aurungzebe, 
*' a great captain, and the only one who has had the mag- 

* YiooeBt on NearchsE, p. 19. Ifitfbid'fl Histoiy of Greeo^ 
vol viii. p. 206. ed. 1829, 
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" nanimitj to raise a new kingdom, whilst I have beea 
*^ endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
'^ India. Mj armies have been applied against him for 
*' nineteen years, and nevertheless his state has been 
** always increasing." * 

The loss of Sivajee was, for the time at least, irrepar- 
able to the Mahrattas. Though never subdued, they were 
defeated and dispersed, and compelled to take shelter in 
their hill forts or impervious jungles. Among other 
tribes, the Rajahs readily acknowledged themselves the 
tributaries or dependents of the Mogul Empire. Other 
states, again, became governed by soubahdars or Vice* 
roys, under the immediate appointment of the Emperor. 
On the whole, it is probable that there never yet bad 
been a time in Hindostan when the whole peninsula was 
so nearly brought beneath the supreme dominion of oae 
man. 

The power of Aurungzebe, and the magnificence of the 
Court of Delhi (for to Delhi had the seat of empire been 
again transferred), are described by more than one in- 
telligent European traveller. " In riches and resources," 
says Tavernier, ^' the Great Mogul is in Asia what the 

" King of France is in Europe When I took leave 

** of His Majesty on the 1st of November 1665 he was 
*^ pleased to desire that I should stay, and see the festivals 
'^ in honour of his birth-day. . , . . On this occasion the 
*' Emperor is weighed in state, and if he is found to weigh 
*^ more than on the preceding year there are great pabhc 
*^ rejoicings. The grandees of the empire, the Viceroys of 
'' the provinces, and the ladies of the Court, came to make 
** their offerings, which, in precious stones, gold and 
*^ silver, rich carpets and brocades, elephants, camels, and 
" horses, amounted when I was present to upwards of 

*' thirty millions of our livres The tents are of red 

'* velvet, embroidered with gold, so heavy that the poles 
« which support them are as thick as the masts of ships, 
" and some of them from thirty-five to forty feet in height 
** The Great Mogul has seven splendid thrones; 

* Onne*8 Historical IFragments of the Mogul Empire, p. 94. 
ed. 1805. From another passage (p. 263^) it appears that Anmng- 
sscbe used to call Sirajee ** the Mountain Bat,** which, like the iros ot 
Homer (IL lib. zi yers. 557.), was designed for praise. 
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** one covered with diamonds, another with rubies, with 
*' emeralds, or with pearls. The value of the one most 
** precious (called the Peacock Throne) is estimated by 
" the Royal Treasurers at a number of lacs of rupees 
** equivalent to above one hundred and sixty millions of 

** livres While the Emperor is on his throne fifteen 

'^ horses stand ready caparisoned on his right and as many 
^* on his left, the bridles of each horse enriched with pre- 
** cious stones, and some great jewel dependent from his 

neck Elephants are trained to kneel down before 

the throne, and do His Majesty reverence with their 
•* trunks ; and the Emperor's favourite elephant costs five 
hundred rupees of monthly expense, being fed on good 
meat with abundance of sugar, and having brandy to 

** drink When the Emperor rides abroad on his 

*' elephant he is followed by a great number of his 
" OMRAHS, or nobles, on horseback, — and the meanest 
*• of these Omrahs, conmaands two thousand cavalry." * 
Another traveller, Gemelli Carreri, in the year 1695, 
visited the camp of the Great Mogul. According to his 
description, " the Imperial army consisted of 60,000 horse- 
** men and 100,000 infantry ; there were for the baggage 
" 5,000 camels and 3,000 elephants, but the number of 
*^ suttlers and camp-followers was immense ; so that the 
^ camp contained above half a million of people. It was 

" thirty miles in circuit Aurungzebe himself was 

" of slender figure and of delicate features ; a little bent 
" at this time, with the weight of fourscore years. His 
" beard, which was white and full, shone forth in strik- 
" ing contrast to his olive complexion." f 

Aurungzebe expired in 1707 ; almost the only instance 
of either sovereign or statesman who has approached the 
age of one hundred years. The character of his suc- 
cessors, — as compared to his own, to Akbar's and to 
Baber's, — was feeble and un warlike. Throughout the 
East the fortunes of the state ever follow in quick suc- 
cession the disposition of the Monarch ; and thus the de- 
cline of the Mogul dynasty was most rapid and most com-* 

* I have here abridged a chapter of Tavemier. (Voyages, voL ii» 
p. 266— 272. ed. 1679.) 

f Anecdotes OrientaJes, vol ii. p. 441. ed. 1773. 
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plete. In little more than thirty jear^ from the deaih d 
Aurungzebe the Persians under Nadir Shah had sacked 
the city of Delhi.* The Mahrattas, emerging from their 
fastnesses, had resumed their expeditions, and begun to 
aim at empire. The conquered Rajahs, or the appointed 
Soubahdars, — though still professing themselves depen- 
dent, — had ceased to paj any real obedience and sub- 
mission to the Mogul throne. 

In this distinction between nominal and substantial 
authority, the state of India might be, not unaptly^ com- 
pared to the state at the same period of Grermany. Ae- 
cording to ancient forms, the princes who had long ainee 
become independent of the Germanic Emperor, — ^nay, who 
were sometimes hostile to him, — still continued, in narae^ 
the humblest of his vassals. The Margrave of Branden- 
burg was still Great Chamberlain, and the Elector of 
Hanover Arch-Treasurer of the Empire-f Yet Frederick 
the Second of Frus»a would not have been more surprised 
had he been summoned, in conformity with his patent^ to 
carry a white wand and a golden key in the pageantries 
of the palace at Vienna, than would the contemporary 
fiajahs of the' Deccan if required to pay tribute or dio 
homage to the Court of Delhi. 

At nearly the same period that the Moguls were found- 
ing their empire along the Ganges did the Portuguese 
discover the passage of the Cape of Gk)od Hope. Yasoo. 
de Gama and his brave compuiions stepped on the Indiaa 
shore at Calicut in the month of May 1498. Seldom, have 
truth and poetry been so closely combined ; the achieve- 
ment of that voyage by Yasco de Gama is the greatest 
feat of the Portuguese in arms ; the celebration of that 
voyage by Luis de Camoens is their greatest feat in 
letters. The valour of their captains, — of their Albu- 
querque and their John de Castro, — overcame the re- 
sistance of the native chiefs, and made good their settle- 
ments from the coast of Malabar to the gulph of Persia^ 

* Histoire de Kader Chah traduite par Sir W. Jones, t<^ n. p. 74. 
The bombast of Eastern panegyric extends even to the SoTereign't 
horse. ** Le conrsier de Sa Majeste, dont les pas etaient semblables 
" 4 ceux da soleil, et dont les traces s'etendaient dans tout I'oniTers^" 
ftc. &o. (p. 31.) 

t Butler's Revolutions of the Germanic Empire, p. 105., &c. 
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•*— at Groft and Qrmuz. ¥ot some time it appears to have 
been thooght bj other European Powers, that the dis* 
ctywery of the passage round Africa by the Portuguese 
gave them some exclusive claim to its navigation. But 
sfter the year 1580 the conquest of Portugal by Spain, 
and the example of the Dutch who had already formed 
establishments not only in India but the Spice Islands, 
aroused the commercial enterprise of England. In 1599 
an Association was formed for the Trade to the East 
indies ; a sum was raised by subscription, amounting to 
€8fi00L ; and a petiti(xi was presented to the Crown for 
a Royal Charter. Queen Elizabeth wavered during some 
4irae, apprehending fresh entanglements with Spain. At 
length, in December 1600, the boon was granted ; the 
^Adventurers* (fcnr so were they termed at that time) 
were constituted a body corporate, under the title of 
*^ the Crovemor and Company of Merchants of London 
^ trading into the East Indies." By their Charter they 
oblaiiiedthe right of purchasing lands without limitation, 
and ihe monopoly of their trade during fifteen years> under 
tke direction of a Grovemor^ and twenty-four other per- 
sona in Committee, to be elected annually. In the exer- 
ciae of those privileges they had to contend against nu- 
Bierous opponents, at home as well as abroad, but they did 
not want powerful friends and allies. *^ I confess," writes 
Lord Baccm to King James on another occasion, " I did 
^ ever think that trading in C<Hnpanies is most agreeable 
^^ to the English nature, which wanteth that same general 
^ vein of a Republic which runneth in the Dutch, and 
** serveth to them instead of a Company, and therefore I 
/< dare not advise to venture this great trade of the king- 
** dom, which hath been so long under Government, in a 
** free or loose trade."* Thus, in 1609, the Charter of 
the new Company was not only renewed but rendered 
perpetual, — with a saving clause, however, that should 
any national detriment be at any time found to ensue, 
these exclusive privileges should, after three years' notice, 
eease and expire. 
It does not seem, however, that the trade of the new 

* Bacon was here referring to the Woollen Trade. Letter to the 
King, February 25. 1615. lE^con's Works, vol iy. p. 614. ed. 1740. 
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Company was extensive. Their first voyage consisted of 
four ships and one pinnace, having on board 28,742/. in 
bullion, and 6,860/. in goods, such as cloth, lead, tin, cut- 
lery, and glass. Many other of their voyages were of 
smaller amount ; thus, in 1612, when they united into a 
Joint Stock Company, they sent out only one ship, with 
1,250/. in bullion and 650/. in goods. But their clear 
profits on their capital were immense ; scarcely ever, it is 
stated, below 100 per cent.* 

During the Civil Wars the Company shared in the de- 
cline of every other branch of trade and industry. But 
soon after the accession of Charles the Second they ob<* 
tained a new Charter, which not only confirmed their 
ancient privileges but vested in them authority, through 
their agents in India, to make peace and war with any 
prince or people, not being Christians, and to seize within 
their limits, and send home as prisoners, any Englishmen 
found without a licence. It may well be supposed that in 
the hands of any exclusive Company this last privilege 
was not likely to lie dormant. Thus, on one occasion, 
when one of their Governors had been urged to enforce 
the penalties against interlopers with the utmost rigour, 
and had replied, that unhappily the laws of England 
would not let him proceed so far as might be wished,-— 
Sir Josiah Child, as Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
wrote back in anger, as follows : " We expect that our 
'' orders are to be your rules, and not the laws of England, 
" which are a heap of nonsense, compiled by a few jg- 
" norant country gentlemen, who hardly know how to 
*' make laws for the good of their own families, much less 
'* for the regulating of Companies and foreign Com- 
" merce." f 

The period of the Revolution was not so favourable to 
the Company as that of the Restoration. A rival Com- 
pany arose, professing for its object greater freedom of 
trade with the East Indies, and supported by a majority 
in the House of Commons. It is said that the com- 
petition of these two Companies with the private traders 

• Mill's History, vol.i. p. 25. ed. 1826. 

t Hamilton *s New Account of India, vol. L p. 232., as dted by 
Bruce and Mill. 
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and with one another had well nigh mined hoth.* Cer- 
tain it is that appointments under the new Company were 
sought as eagerly as under the old. I have found, for 
example, in the diplomatic correspondence of that period, 
an account of an English gentleman at Madrid, '^who is 
*^ resolved to return in hopes to be entertained to go as a 
" Writer to the East Indies in the service of the New 

« Company." t 

An Union between these Companies, essential, as it 
seemed, to their expected profits, was delayed by their 
angry feelings till 1702. Even then, by the Indenture 
which passed the Great Seal, several points were left 
unsettled between them, and separia.te transactions were 
allowed to their agents in India for the stocks already 
sent out. Thus the ensuing years were fraught with 
continued jarrings and contentions. But in 1708 the 
Government having required from each Company a loan 
without interest towards the expenses of the war, both 
heartily combined to avert, if they could, or at least to 
mitigate, the common danger. Their remaining differ- 
ences were referred to the arbitration of the Lord Trea- 
surer, Godolphin ; and his award, which an Act of 
Parliament confirmed, placed the affairs of the two Com- 
panies on a firm and enduring basis. It was enacted, 
that the sum of 1,200^000/., without interest, should be 
advanced to the Government by the United Company, 
which, being added to a former loan of 2,000,000/. at 
eight per cent., made upon the whole 3,200,0()0/. with 
ioive per cent, interest, — that they should be empowered 
to borrow, through their Court of Directors and upon 
their common seal, to the amount of 1,500,000/., — and 
that their privileges should be continued till three years' 
notice after 1726, and till repayment of their capital. — 
In 1712 they obtained a prolongation of their term till 
1736; in 1730 till 1769 ; and in 1743 tiU 1783.$ 

♦ Wealth of Nations, book r. ch. i. 

f Hon. Alexander Stanhope to his son, Madrid, Jnne 1. 1699. 

J Anderson's History of Commerce, voL ii p. 257. 326. and 372. 
e<l. 1764. In 1730 Sir Robert Walpole stipulated the abatement of 
the interest paid to tliem from five to four per cent., and their pay- 
ment of 200,000/. towards the public service. In 1743 they agreed 
to advance another million at three per cent 

TOL. IV. U 
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After .^ ;gnuit«of the first Glmrter bj Qhma JQiza- 
betb, and the growth of the Company's tradbd inlnd]% 
their two main fafitoriee were jfixed at Siiratand Bantam. 
Sorat was then the principal sea-port of the Mogol 
Smpiie, where the Mahometan :pilgrims were wont to 
assemble for their voyages towards Mecca. Bantam, 
from its position in the island of Java^ commanded ihe 
best part of the Spice trade. But at Surat the Con^ 
pany's AiEsrvaats were harassed by the hostility of the 
Portuguese, -as at Bantam by the hostility of the PutcL 
To such !heights did these differences rise .that in 1622 
the £nglish assisted the Persians in the recovery of 
Ormuz &om<the Portuguese, and that in 1623 .the Ihitch 
oommitted ^the outran termed the ^'Massacre of Am- 
boyna,^— putting to death, after a trial, and confession of 
guilt extorted by torture, Captain Tawerson and nine 
other Englishmen, on .a chaige of conspiracy. In the 
final result, many years afterwards, the factories both at 
Bantam and Surat were relinquished by the Company. 
Other and newer -settlements of theirs had, meanwhik, 
grown into importance.-— In 16A0 the English obtained 
permission .from a Hindoo Prince in the Camatic to pur- 
chase the ground adjoining the Portuguese settlement of 
St Thom4, on which they proceeded to raise Fort St 
George and the town of Madras. " At the Compan/s 
^' first beginning to build a fort,"— ^ thus writes the 
Agency, — '^ there were only the French j^adbe's and 
" about .«ix 'fishermen's hou^s!"* But in a very few 
years Madras .had become a thriving town. — About 
twenty years afterwards, on the marriage of Charles the 
Second to .Catiierine of Braganza, the town and island of 
Bombay, were ceded. to the King of England as a part of 
the Infanta's dowry. For some time the Portuguese 
Governor continued, to evade the grant, alleging that the 
patent of His 'Majesty was not in, accordance with the 
customs of Portugal ; he was compelled to 3rield ; but the 
possession being found on trial to cost more than it pro- 
duced, it was given up by King Charles to the East India 
Company, and became one of their principal stations. 

. * See ft aote to Qpn^^ HigtoriranTragmantB oathe M<^ Empiggi 
p. 230. 
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Nor ^vras Be&gad tieg^ected. 'Considering the Beautjr 
und ricfaness <of ihst prcmnce, « prorerb was ftlreftdj 
lenrrest among tiie Skiiopeans, that theve are a Imn^xet 
gates for .enteiriing and not one for leaying it.* The 
XHitch, the Fartngnese, and the English had estathH^died 
'their factories at or near the town of Hooghlj on one <o£ 
the branches — abo eaUed Hooghly.*— of the Ganges 
Sut daring the reign of James the Becond the impm* 
denoe of some of the OomfMinj's servants, and the seinoe 
of a Mogul junk, had highly incensed the natiye Powers. 
The En^sh foond it necessarj to le&Te Hooghlj, and 
.drop twentj-fire miles down the river, to the village of 
£)huttanutiee. Some petty hostilities ^isued, not only im 
Bengal bnt along the coasts of India ; sereral smaH fac- 
tories of the Company were taken and plundered, nor did 
-they speed well in their endeavours ei^er for deface or 
reprisal. It was abont this period that their settlement 
;at Surat was finally transferred to Bombay* So muck 
irritated was Aurangzebe at the reports of these hostilitteii^ 
that he issued orders for the total expulsion of the Com^^ 
pan/s servants from his dominions, but he was appeased 
tby ^e humble apologies of the Englidbi traders, and the 
.earnest intercession of the Hindoo, to whom this oom* 
duerce was a source of profit. The Engli^ might even 
have resumed their factory at Hooghly, but preferred 
their new station at Ohuttanuttee, and in 1698 obtained 
from the Mogul, on payment of an annual rent, a grant 
of the land on which it stood. Then, without delay, they 
rbegan to construct for its defence a citadel, named Fort 
William, under whose shelter there grew by degrees fn»n 
tkinean viUage the great town of Calcutta, -*- the capital 
of modem India. Perhaps no other city, excepting its 
contemporary, Petersburg, has ever in a century apd a 
lialf from its origin attained so high a pitch of splendour 
and importance.f A letter is now before me which I 
<onoe received from a Governor GFoneral of India, accus- 



* Anecdotes Qrientales, yoL il p. S48. ed. 1778. 

t It is remarkable how much these two cities resemble each other. 
Bishop Heber writes from Calcutta : " The whole is so like some 
'* parts of Petersburg that it is hardly poflsibljfbr me to fancy myseif 
*<«Bff wheMa]i&* JonnuO, October 11. 18S4. 
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tomed to all the magnificence of European Courts, Imt 
describing with eloquent warmth his admiration and a^ 
tonishnient at the first view of Calcutta, — *^ the City of 
** Palaces," as he declares it most truly termed. 

At nearly the same period another station,— 'Tegttft- 
patam, a town on the coast of Goromandel, to the soath 
of Madras, — ^was obtained by purchase. It wais sumamed 
Fort St. Dayid, was strengthened with walls and btd- 
wpks, and was made subordinate to Madras for its 
government. 

Thus then before the accession of the House of Hanov^ 
these three main stations, — ^Fort William, Fort St Greoi^g^ 
and Bombay, — had been erected into Presidencies or 
central posts of Government; not, however, as at present^ 
subject to one supreme authority, but each independent 
of the rest. Each was governed by a President and a 
Council of nine or twelve members, appointed by the 
Court of Directors in England. Each was surrounded 
with fortifications, and guarded by a small force, partly 
European and partly native, in the service of the Com- 
pany. The Europeans were either recruits enlisted in 
England or strollers and deserters from other services in 
India. Among these the descendants of the old settlers^ 
especially the Portuguese, were called Topasses, — from 
the TOPE or hat which they wore instead of turban. The 
natives, as yet ill-armed and ill-trained, were known by 
the name of Sepoys, — a corruption from the Indian 
word siPAHi, a soldier. But the territory of the English 
scarcely extended out of sight of their towns, nor had 
their military preparations any other object than the 
unmolested enjoyment of their trade. Far from aiming 
at conquest and aggrandisement, they had often to tremble 
for their homes. So lately as 1742 the ^' Mahratta Ditch* 
was dug round a part of Calcutta, to protect the city from 
an inroad of the fierce race of Sivajee. 

Even before the commencement of the eighteenth 
century it might be said that all rivalry had ceased in 
India between the Company's servants and the Dutch or 
Portuguese. The latter, besides their treaties of close 
alliance with England, had utterly declined from their 
ancient greatness and renown. The Dutch directed by 
far their principal attention to their possessions in Java 
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and tbe adjoining islands. But another still mofe formid- 
able power had abreadj struck root on the Indian soil^^r- 
The !^rench under Louis the Fourteenth had established 
an East India Company, in emulation of our own ; Hke 
mj they had obtained a settlement on the Hooghly river ; 
-<- at Chandemagore, above Calcutta ; like us, thej had 
built a fort on the coast of the Camatic, about eighty 
. miles south of Madras, which they called Pondicherry. 
. In Malabar and Candeish they had no settlement to vie 
with Bombay; but, on the other hand, they had colonised 
two fertile islands in the Indian Ocean ; — ^the one formerly 
a* Dutch possession, and called Mauritius^ from Prince 
Maurice of Orange -, the second, discovered by the Portu- 
guese, with the appellation of Mascarenhas, from one of 
their Indian Viceroys.* The first now received the 
name of Isle de France, and the second of Isle de Bour- 
bon, and both, under the assiduous care of their new 
masters, rapidly grew in wealth and population. On the 
whole, the settlements of the French on the Indian coasts 
and seas were governed by two Presidencies, — the one 
at Isle de France, the other at Pondicherry. 

It so chanced, that at the breaking out of the war 
between France and England in 1744 both the French 
Presidencies were ruled by men of superior genius. Mah6 
de La Bourdonnais commanded at Isle de fYance ; a man 
of Breton blood, full of the generous ardour, of the resolute 
.firmness, which have ever marked that noble race, Since 
his tenth year he had served in the Navy on various 
voyages from the Baltic to the Indian seas, and he had 
acquired consummate skiU, not only in the direction and 
pilotage but in the building and equipment of a fleet. 
Nor was he less skilled in the cares of civil administra- 
tion. It is to him that the Mauritius owes the first dawn 
of its present prosperity. Li the words of an eye-witness: 
*^ Whatever I have seen in that island most usefully 
** devised or most ably executed was the work of La 



* This was, I conceive, Bon Pedro de Mascarenhas, the eighth 
Ticeroj. Camoens has addressed to him some spirited lines (Lusiad, 
canto X. stanzas 55 — 57.)> which, however, X can only admire through 
a tnuislation. 
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he was jvt incafutbte' of pur^iing it by any other mefuaa 
tiMHft tboBe of hoBDor and good f aithw 

Bapleix was the aoxn ii a^ Farmer Cveneral^ and. the 
heir of a eoBsiderable fcMTtoae.. From earfy joaCh he had 
heen emplejred by the French East ^odia Company, and 
had gradoeJiy ziseA to the goTernmeat of Foadicherrj 
aad of all the SQbor<Mnate factories on the continent of 
Hindostattr During his whole career he had zealbnslj 
•tadied the ibterata of the Company, without n^ectii^ 
has own, and the abilities which he had displayed were 
gveat and variiNis. The calculations of eommeree were 
aot more haibitiml or move easy to him than the arma^- 
ments of war ov the wiles of diplomacy. With the idea 
ef Indian sovereignity ever active in his mind^ he had 
j^iQi^ed headlong inta all the tangled and obscure in- 
trigues of iske mitKve Powers^ Above s^l he cabaJled with 
the n»tive nabob or deputed Prince of Arcot, or, as some- 
l&mea ealibd, of the Carnatic,. ( Arcot being the capital, and 
Carnatic the country,) and with his superior the Son- 
bahdar or Viceroy of the Deeean, more frequently termed 
the mzAm Beguiled by a dlildish vanityy he was eager 
to assume for himself^ as they did^ the pompous titles of 
JTABOB and BAMLXJBxai, which, as he pretended, had been 
eoaferred upon hiot* by the Court of DelhL It would 
ahnost seem, meveoverj. as if in this intercourse or this 
iaatatioB he had derived from the neighbouring Princes 
something of their usual dn^Ucity. and falsehood, their 
jettLoosy and Idieir revenge. His breach of faith on 
several oeeaaions with his enemies is even less to be con- 
demned than- hie perfidy to some of his own eountrymen 
and edlei^ues. But fostonate was it perhaps for the 
ampremacy of England in. the East,, that two such great 
esDUBiiziders as Dupleix and La Bourdonnais should by 
the i^ult of the first have become estranged firom any 
•fieotive csmbination, and have turned their separate 
energies against each other. 

On the declaration of war in 1744 an English squadron 

» BBTBardla de SbFienn (Pt^isuabule I Fnal et Vilgime). £b 
adds, bitterly : ** Oh yons qui Tons occapez da bonhenr des 
" n'en attendez point de recompense pendant votre vie !" 



under GommodoTe Biontet lad beeir sent' to tlm Xadiaa 
seas. M. de La Bourdonnai?; on his-part^ essrting'hig 
scanty means with indefatigable- pcseeveroneev suooeeded 
in fitting out nine ships, but nearly all lethy and un»- 
gound, and he embarked upwards of 3^000' men^. but of 
these there were 400 invalids amd 700 Caffires or LascaneiL 
On the 6th of July, New Styloj 1746, the two fleets env 
gaged near Fort St. David, but the batde began and 
ended in a distant cannonade. Next moming>the Ekig^h 
stood out to sea^ while the French directed their course 
to Pondicherry. The object of La Bourdonnais was tiw 
capture of Madras, and he made a requisitiomon Dupleix 
for some stores and sixty pieces of artillery. But the 
jealoufr mind of Dupleix coidd ill broolr contributing to 
his rival's success. He refused the stores, dlowed: only 
thirty cannon of inferior calibre^ and sent on< board water 
so bad as to produce a dysentery in the^fltot^^ 

Not disheartened, however, by these -une:q)eoted diffii> 
culties, La Bourdonnais appeared off Madras in S^tem^ 
ber 1746, and proceeded to disembark his motley force; 
The city, though at thin period rich and populous^ wa»ill» 
defended ; one diviision, called "the Bla€^< Town,^' only 
covered by a common wall ; the other, "tibe White Town,** 
or Fort St. George, begirt with a rampart and bastions; 
but tbese veiy slight and faulty in construction. There 
were but 300 En^shmen in the colony, and' of them only 
200 were soldiers* Under such cinnunstances no^flbetive 
resistance could be expected'; nevertheless the garrURm 
sustained a bombardment during three' days^ and obtained 
at last an honourable capitulation. It was agreed) that 
the English should be prisoners > of war upon parole, and 
that the town should remain in possession* of the Frendi 
until it should be ransomed, La Bourdonnais ^ giving his 
promise that the ransom required should be fair' and 

* Trcfm the commencement of hostilities in 1746 I find a snre 
and faithful guide in Mr. Onna (Htstorjr of Militaiy Tnmsactiont, 
2 volumes, ed. 1608.) Mr. Mill-s narratiTeiB mqcfa less minute, but 
drawn in some measure from other materials, and with a different 
point of view. The life of Clive by Sir John Malcohn (3 vols, 
ed. 1S86), though ill^digested, is fraught with many interesting facts 
and letters, and the article upon it by Mr. Maoanlay, (Edinburgh 
Heriew, No» czlii,) is equally accurate and brilliant 

u 4 
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moderate. The sum was fixed some time afterwiLrds 'be- 
tween the French Commander and the English Oouneil 
at 440^000/. On these terms the invaders marched -in ; 
the keys were delivered hythe Grovemor at the gate, and 
the French colours were displayed from Fort St. George; 
La Bourdonnais had heen the more readily induced to 
grant this capitulation since his instructions were per<^ 
emptory against his retaining any English factory whi<^ 
he might succeed in seizing.* — Not a single FVendiman 
had been killed during the siege, and only four or fivts 
English from the explosion of the bombs. 

There were two persons, however, even among his own 
confederates, to whom the success of La Bourdonnais 
gave no pleasure ; the Nabob of Arcot and the Grovemor 
of Pondicherry. At the first news of the siege, this 
Nabob, Anwar-ood-Deen by name, sent a letter to Dn- 
pleix, vehemently complaining of the presumption of the 
French in attacking Madras without his permission as 
prince of the surrounding district. Dupleix pacified his 
ally with a promise that the town, if taken, should be 
given up to him, — a promise which, there is little risk 
in affirming, Dupleix had never the slightest intention to 
fulfil. But Dupleix could not restrain his own resentment 
when he heard the terms of the capitulation. To his 
views of sovereignty in India it was essential that the 
English should be expelled the country, and Madras be 
either retained or razed to the ground. Accordingly, 
when La Bourdonnais again disembarked at Pondicherry, 
with the spoils of the conquered town, a long and fierce 
altercation arose between the rival chiefs. La Bourdon- 
nais urged, ^' Madras is my conquest, and I am bound in 
" honour to keep the capitulation by which I entered it" 
-^ Dupleix answered, *' Madras once taken becomes a 
" town within my sphere and under my jurisdiction, and 
** can only be disposed of as my judgment may determine." 
— ** You know the instructions which I have received 
" from the King," pursued La Bourdonnais ; ^' they pro- 
** hibit me from retaining any conquest." — ^ " You do not 

* ** H est expressement defendu an Sieiir de la Bonrdmuials do 
"* B*eniparer d'aucun etablissement oa coxnptoir des enaemis pour 1m 
** consenrer.** Signe Obbt, comtbolbitb oenebax. (Mill,ToLiii. 
p. 61. ed. 1826.) 
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** know tbe instructions which I have rec^yed from the 
** Companj,'' retorted Dupleix ; '^ they authorise me to 
" keep Madras." * 

These differences with Dupleix prevented La Boor* 
donnais &om pursuing, as he had designed, his expedi- 
tion against the other British settlements in India. A 
part of his fleet had been scattered and disabled by the 
JJConsoon ; but, on the other hand, he had been joined by 
a squadron from France, and, on the whole, his force was 
far superior to any that the English could at this time 
and in this quarter bring against him. All his proposals, 
however, for an union of counsels and resources were 
scornfully rejected by Dupleix, who had now no other 
object than to rid himself of an aspiring colleague. For 
this object he stooped at length to deliberate falsehood. 
He gave a solemn promise to fulfil the capitulation of 
Madras, on the faith of which La Bourdonnais consented 
to re-embark, leaving a part of his fleet with Dupleix, 
and steering with the rest to Acheen, in quest of some 
English ships. Not succeeding in the search, he returned 
to the Mauritius, and from thence to France, to answer 
for his conduct. On his voyage home he was taken by 
the English, and conveyed to London, but was there re- 
ceived with respect, and dismissed on parole. At Paris, 
on the contrary, he found himself preceded by the per-* 
fidious insinuations of his rivaL He was thrown into 
the Bastille, his fortune plundered, his papers seized, and 
bis will torn open ; himself secluded from his wife and 
children, and even debarred the use of pen and ink for 
his defence. When, at length, after many months' sus- 
pense, he was examined before a Boyal Commission, he 
heard his services denied, his integrity questioned, and 
the decline of commerce resulting from the war urged as 
his reproach. *' Will you explain," asked of him one of 
the East Lidia Directors, '* how it happened that under 
*^. your management your own private aflairs have thriven 
<< so well, and those of the Company so ill ?" — *^ Because," 
answered La Bourdonnais, without hesitation, ** I ma« 

* I derive this Bainmar7 of the discussion or correspondence from 
the article Dupleix in the Biographic Universelle — an article 
writloi by the son of Lally, in part from MS. dociiments* 
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^imgs&mfifmi: affiiiiv aoeordmg to* m y 'gwu i jo^PMBi^; 
^ and It manBgefd tlie Campur^» aceordiiig- to. yomr h^ 
^* stmctions!^'* After many harassing inquis^. md 
1ilin»' years' detention^ his innocemce Tm» publio^ ae** 
kaowledged ; hut liiff long imprisonmsnt hadibrokrat Inn 
Ibealth, or ratlier, perhaps, his heart ; he; lingarod fbe 
some time in a painful illness, and in 1754eBc:pEinedi. The 
Government^ wise and jusb too'liate^. granted^ an p6DedBsi.ta 
his widow. 

Only sevendi^s aftterLa Bourdonnaia had sailed, firow 
Pondicfaerry, BupleiE, in uttrardefiance of hi^ieoenct pn^ 
mise, obtained^ a warrant from his (3onneil annaUing'the 
oapitulation. of Madras. Thns^ so far from' rastorixig tiie 
dty wxdiin a few weeks, en pw^ent of the^8t^)alat0d 
snm, the- principal inhabitants were brought^ uadMr a 
guard to Pondicherry, and paradedi in. triumph; tlaei:^ 
tile streets. Such conduct, had, at l^ist, the ad;Faajfeag9 
of i^bsoli^ing' them' from< the' obligation' of likeiirprevioiiB 
parole, and> sevend of liiem; assuming: Hindoa' aMire or 
otiiev disguises, made their way ftom PondicheciT- to Fort 
St David, the two settlements' being* less than twentg 
miles asunder. Among- those who thus esoaped was 
young Bbbert Cliye, then a merchanl^s clerk,, afiecwaoda 
a conqueror and statesman^. 

It was not long ere some' troops wene soot ontby Do- 
pleix (Dtipleix himself was no warrior) for the redosdoB 
of Fort St. David ; but the* Nabob of Ancot^ to* whxan 
the cesfflon. of Madras had been promised, bdngrnow; dia^ 
appointed in his hopes, and- filled witiii resentment^ joined 
his forces'to the English^ and the invaders- were repnlaed 
with loss.- Not&couraged, Dupleix opened » new ikego^ 
tiation witii* the Nabobs who, on some- fresh luces held 
out to him^ consented tO' desert the English, andi^aia 
embrace' liie French interest,, with the usual fl«Henes»of 
an Asiatic despoti Thus, in March. 1747, Dupleioc could 
nnder better auspices resume his eiqpedition- against Fort 
St. David, and his^ soldiers were advancing,, ae tbej 
l^ought; to a c^ixdn conquesN;^. when. a. number of ships 
were descried in the offing as about to anchor in the 
roads* These were no sooner recognized; as £}nglish thaa 

* Bemardid de Si. Fierroj CEnTxes, yot tl- p.- 17. ed; rSBOi: 
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tiM Btafidi n&mfB&^dLiheas daa&ga^ aad^ kastmed Back 

1^ Baglisii fiisel^ thasr opportuiiB iiv ksr appeanuitSiBi^ 
w»< (TOinnMWMifed hy Auimmik Qriffiii, -who^ had heew sent 
ftmm Sn^bancL wii^ tvm mea: of was to stremgttien tlio 
Bfitigsl sqmidiBniv !bt^ the aext ensoiiig niontfaj» fiiriiiiet 
vi&afovmmeata^ both naval and militaryv wars bzougfat 
fltr diiferent tuneir fay Admiral Boscawen) aad Major Etmr^ 
ronce ;^ the fbrmop taidng: the chief commaiui; sib sea^ ami 
tbe second on shore; So hirge was this' accession of foDCO 
as to turn at once, and he&Tiij^ tiie scafe against ih& 
l^ndu. It became- possible^ nay, even,. 90 it seemed, not 
^&f&ad%. to retaliate the loss of Madras hj tibc capture of 
Bsndicherry;. Witk this viaw the English took the field 
m August 1748, haying in. oeadiness^ 2,700 Europeaa 
txoof>s, 1,000 safbrs, who had been taoght the: mannai^ 
esBreue during the voyage^, and 2,000 Sepoys in- the Beae^ 
vioft of the Company.. At the news of l^s armament^. 
tbe greatest,, perhaps, £rom= modem Europe which Indiar 
kad yet seen^ l^te^Nabob of Arcot hastened to change side» 
ones more^ and deckaB himself an English ally ;. he eveff 
poomised l&e- succour of 2,000' horse, but only sent 300.. 
I>ii|>leiaB, on his pact, could muster 1,800 Europeans- and 
3,000 Sepoys) but his dispositions were by hr the more 
skiifcd and able. Though aesusedi of too much con<' 
S i deri n g^ his own safety, and always keeping beyond th# 
seaeh of shot *y hcj at all events^ knew how to inspire his 
mexk with' military aDdom^ while^ tiie- English were' dis- 
pirited by the want of practice in tilieir commanders,, 
wnsted by sicknes% and harassed by the rains, which had 
b^mitlnree' weeks before the- usual season. At length 
liiey found it necessary to raises l^e aege^ after l^irty-one 
^bys-of opoi' trenches,, and the losvof 1,000 men. The 
Fr^dk Gfovemior^ in his usuid boastfol- strain, immedi' 
aieljjr prockumed his triomph by letters to aU> the chief 
Sonbahdars of Indian and &v&ai; to the Great libguL 



* This was one of the accusatioiifl afterwards brought against 
Dtipleix by the l^nch East India Company. Bapleix does not 
seem to haT« denied the facts, bat he pleaded que le brvit den 
armes mupendaU sea rqflexiona et que le cabne setU convenaU a son 
genie I (Mill's Hist. yoL iii p. 74.) 
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Soeh inrM tho state of affairs in ladia when tiie #du^ 
came that a peace had been signed at Aix La Clmpel]ie» 
and that a restitution of oooquests had been stipulated. 
It became necessary for Dupleix toyidid Madras la 'the 
English, which he did with Extreme reluctance, and B&Bt 
long delay* On this occasion of recovering Madras, the 
English also took possession of St. Thom^ which the 
natives had conquered from the Portuguese, but whidi 
of late ^ seemed^" says Mr. Orme, ^^ to belong to nobody^ 
*^ for there were no officers, either civil or mUitary, acH^ 
** with authority in. the place." ♦ 

The rival settlements of Fondicherry and Sfodrasi, 
though now debarred from any further direct hostiHty, 
were not long in assailing each other indirectly, as aux* 
iliaries in the contests of the native Princes. A new 
scene was rapidly opening to the ambition of Dupleix. 
The Nizam, or Viceroy of the Deccan under the Mogul, 
had lately died, and been succeeded by his son, JN^aztr 
Jung, but one of his grandsons, Mirzapha Jung, had 
claimed the vacant throne. At the same time, in the 
dependent province of the Camatic, Chunda Sahib^ son- 
in-law of a former Nabob, appeared as a competitor to 
the reigning Prince, Anwar*ood-Deen. There seems the 
less necessity to weigh the justice of these various claims^ 
since it scarcely formed an element in the consideration 
of those who espoused them. Neither the French nor 
the English at this period had any object in such 
struggles beyond their own aggrandizement, and the hu- 
miliation of their rivals ; and, moreover, so loose and un- 
settled were then the politics of India,-*-with the authority 
of the Great Mogul supreme in theory and null in fact, — 
that plausible arguments might have been found in favour 
of the worst pretensions. Dupleix eagerly seized the op- 
portunity to enhance his own importance, by establishing 
through his aid a Viceroy of the Deccan and a Nabob of 
the Camatic. He promised his support to the two pre- 
tenders, who had combined their interests and their 
armies, and who were now reinforced with 2,000 Sepoys 
and several hundred Europeans. Nor did they want 
skilful officers from Fondicherry; one, above all, the 

* Dime's Hist., voLi. p. 131. 
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Mtetqnhie Bnsc^, «kowed himself no less able in the 
£eld than Dapieiz was in conndL In August 1749 a 
battle ensued beneath the fort of Amboor, when the dis- 
«i{»lkie of the French atixiliaries turned the tide of 
▼iotorjt and when the veteran and subtle Nabob, An- 
war<K)od-Deen, was slain. His capital, Arcot, and the 
"greater part of his dominions, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. His son, Mahomed Ali, with the wreck of 
}m army, Hed to Trichinopoly, and endeavoured to main- 
tain himself, assuming the title of Nabob of Arcot, and 
acknowledged as such by the English ; but their zeal in 
Jiis behalf was faint and languid, and, moreover, they 
were at this juncture entangled with some insignificant 
operations in Tanjore. Dupleiz, on the contrary, was 
ftll activity and ardour. Even on learning that his con» 
federate, Mirzapha Jung, had suffered a reverse of for- 
tune, and was a prisoner in the camp of Nazir Jung, he 
did not slacken either in warfare or negotiation. When, 
at length, in December 1750, the army which he had set 
in motion came in sight of Nazir Jung's, the Indian 
prince viewed its scanty numbers with scorn, calling out 
that it was only '^the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken 
**^ Europeans ! " But even before the trumpets sounded 
to battle Nazir Jung found cause to rue the power of 
Dupleix. A conspiracy had been formed by the French 
among his own followers ; one of them aimed a carabine 
as Nazir Jung rode up on his elephant, and the Indian 
prince fell dead on the plain. His head was then severed 
from his body, and carried on a pole before the tent of 
Jilirzapha Jung, who, freed from his fetters, was by the 
•whole united army — thus sudden are the turns of Ori- 
enttX politics I — ^^ hailed as the Nizam. 

The exultation of Dupleix knew no bounds. On the 
apot where Nazir Jung had fallen he began to build a 
town, with the pompous title of Dupleiz Fatihabad, — 
" the City of the Victory of Dupleix," — and in the midst 
of that town he laid the foundation of a stately pillar, 
whose four sides were to bear inscriptions, proclaiming 
in four different languages the triumph of his arms. 
With the same vain-glorious spirit he resolved to cele- 
brate, at the seat of his own government, the installation 
of the new Nizam. On the day of that ceremony he 
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might hm% pMtted for an J^aekic ip&tenMB, ^u iie«nleB6d 
lAffi town in the same tpalanqain iRt& bis mXfy^ and dn j&a 
garb of a .Mahometan Ojxveah, wi& tw^ich tiie Boaae 
liimaelf had dothed hinu Heacoiqpted, or ^assnmMl^ He 
government, imder the Mogul, of .all ihe comitij jidaag 
the eastesn ooaat between the niner iKoatna aiad ^Cta|pe 
Gomonn; a country little kss im extent tkam ¥i3m» 
tbself. A «till higher hononr, .and .«till imore minwlmii 
privilege, in -the -opinion of l^eourtivfifi, was the iouie k^ 
obtained rto carry, among hisrother trappings, ^beieaoHbitm 
of a ^h.* iNoipetition was granted hj Had Smma uofeas 
signed by the hand of Bapleix ; mo msmsywm haunetexA 
to be ousrent in the Cacnalne lexoept ivom the jniiMt.rf 
IVmdiohevrj. " Send .me reiaforoements," wrote jBrnatf 
to his chief, ^^ and tin one year mesee ii» jEmpcamr aiuil 
" tiemble at the name of ODupl^;! ** {f But ihe EBoaek 
Governor soon discavered lihat his own 'viani^ had bam 
a fatail bar in the ma^ of his ambiticm. Sab jmnds aft 
Fort St. Oeorge and Fort 6t David took an idann stlhis 
lofty titles whicah .th^ might )not have felt ao aosm ai» his 
extended power. How euperior was ithcir own ecmdnct 
in prudence! how isdpearior in snoeeas:! The £kiglkhia 
India have continnedto caU themselves traflersiong alter 
they bad become princes ; Dupleix^on^thevContntfjCyikad 
assumed the title of Prinee whole sdU, in tsoth, a ;tradec 
It appeared on this occasion, "to ;the heads of tha 
English iJEK^tory, that, aL&ough the contest for the I>ecGan 
had been decided Hby .the £Edl of Naair iJnng, Abey taa^b^ 
still advantageously take part in the contest for .1^ Gar- 
natic Accordingly they sent several ikundred (men onder 
Captain Gingen io reinforce tl^ir confederate Mahomftd 
Ali ; but these troops were put to (flight at Ydloondah» 
and compelled to itake shelter with Mahomed Ali in his 
last.stronghold of Trichinopoly. There he was soon be- 
sieged and closely .pressed by the army of Ghunda Sahib 
and the auxiliaries of Dupleix. If the place should £aU 
it was clear that the .French wonld gain tfa^ jsiaAt^y .over 

* Orme'8 Hist^TQl. i..p.a61. '* This dUtmctioQ,'' he adda, ** was 
** neyer granted but to persons of the first note in the Empire. "•<- 
Bishop Heber sajs that it is considered «ven a badge of Boyaltj. 
Jonnuil, OetoberSS. 1824. 

t Article Jhjs&aa in tbe Biogra^bie UoivaiMUe by Comit ds 
LaUy ToUendaL 



aKtUiB'pKDidiioes r«i$oiiuQg Fott vSt (GBorgerand iFort St 
£kkidd^ mad would at; the iaeX opp0sl]iiut7 xenew their 
Bttei^ upon sthose flotttexofints. On tthe other -hftnd, the 
ITfligllflh vweve at this .time ill psepared for asgr farther 
Mime fhoeiilities:; ttheir onljeofficer of <6x:perienoe, Mi^or 
l4ancraQoe,ihad.gone(home, aiidithegarriflons remaining f<»r 
lAmr fxsni tdefonee \were fflstremeJ^ small. There v«eemed 
almoBt equal danger in remaining passive or in bold^ 
•ftvanokig. These donhts were s(Aved, these perils ov.er^ 
amne, h^tthe^energy'ofomeanan/' — £obert Olive. 

JXhefatiier of Clive »was aigentleman of old familji:, bub 
«mall«state, jeeoiding iiear.MarlEet-JDra()rtonin Shropshire. 
lEheve 'Bobert, his eldestson, .was horn in 17.25. From 
«arly childhood ikhe boy showed .a most daring and tur^ 
1u]lmit.^istt ffis unole thus writes of him, even in his 
aeiienfh year*: **' Jihopel ha;ve,made;a little further con- 

■'Sqnest over iBob But his fighting, to whi(Sh he lis 

.'^out of jneasuie addioted, gives his temper so much 
^Sfiesoaness and imperiousness that rhe flies out upon 
^' evsry tuiflittg occasion ; for jfehis reason I do what I can 
^ tto suppress the hero.^ * -^ The people at Xhrajton long 
vemembeied how tiliey saw young 'Clwe climb tiieir loftj 
steeple, and seated astride a spout near the top, — how^ 
on aufl^r occasion, he flung himself into the gutter to 
form a dam, and assist his playmates in flooding the cellar 
of -a.-ehopkeeper with whom he had .quarrelled. At va- 
jnous -schools to which he was afterwards sent he appeaiss 
to .have been idle and .intractable. Even in after life he 
was .never iremarkable for scholarship; and his friendly 
biographer ^admits, that, wide as was his influenae over 
■the .native tribes of India, ihe was little, if at .all, ac- 
quainted with ;their languages.t His .father was soon 
joffended at his waywardness and neglect of :hi3 studies, 
and, 'instead of a profession at .home, obtained for him a 
.writerahip in the .£ast India ^Company's service, and in 
the Presidency of Madras. Some years later, when the 
x>ld gentleman was informed of his son's suocessesand dis- 
tinctions, he used to exclaim, half in anger and half in 
pnde, " After all the booby has sense I " 

* Letter, June 9. .1732. .Malcobn's life of Clive, yoL L.p. 32. 
,f Mfllfiolm'd JM^ ToL ii,p. 173. 
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The feelings of Clive during his first yetrs at Maidnfl 
are described in his own letters. Thus he writes to hii 
cousin : *^ I maj safely say I have not enjoyed one hi^ipy 
** day since I left my native country. I am not acquainted 
" with any one famUy in the place, and have not assurance 
*^ enough to introduce myself without being asked* • . . . 
'' Letters to friends were surely first invented for tiie 
^ comfort of such solitary wretches as myself." * There 
is no doubt that the climate at Madras was unfavourable 
to his health, and his duty at the desk ill-suited to his 
temper. But worse than any other discomfort was his 
own constitutional and morbid melancholy, — a melan- 
choly which may yet be traced in the expression of his 
portraits, and which, afterwards heightened as it was by 
bodily disease and mental irritation, closed the career of 
this great chief, by the act of his own hand, before he had 
attained the age of fifty years. As a writer at Madras 
he twice one day snapped a pistol at his own head. Find- 
ing it miss fire, he calmly waited imtil his room was en- 
tered by an acquaintance, whom he requested to fire the 
pistol out of the window. The gentleman did so, and the 
pistol went ofil At this proof, that it had been ri^tly 
loaded Clive sprang up, with the exclamation, " Surely 
*' then I am reserved for something ! " and relinquished 
his design. 

I have already found occasion to relate how Clive was 
led a prisoner from Fort St. Greorge to Pondicherry, and 
how he efiected his escape from Pondicherry to Fort St. 
David. At this latter station his daring temper involved 
him in several disputes. Once he fought a duel with an 
officer whom he had accused of cheating at cards. They 
met without seconds; Clive fired, and missed his an* 
tagonist, who immediately came close up to him, and held 
the pistol to his head, desiring him to recant the accusa- 
tion, and threatening instant death as the alternative. 
*< Fire I " answered Clive, with an oath, *^ I said yon 
" cheated ; I say so still, and I will never pay you 1 ** 
— ^Awestruck at so much boldness, the officer flung away 
his pistol, exclaiming that Clive was mad.f 

♦ Letter, February 16. 1745. 

t This story is related in the biographichal sketch by Hemy 
Beaufoy, Esq., M.P., drawn np from family papers and infonnatioD, 
and (like the former) is admitted by Sir JoLn Malcolm. 
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From this time forward, however, the undaunted spirit 
of Olive found a nobler scope against the public enemj. 
During the petty hostilities which ensued,— • when the 
merchants' clerks were almost compeUed in self-defence 
to tarn soldiers, — the name of Ensign or Lieutenant 
Olive is often, and always honourably, mentioned ; and 
during the intervals of these hostilities he returned to his 
ledgers and accounts. But on the emergency produced 
hj the successes of Dupleix, the siege of Trichinopoly, 
and the departure of Major Lawrence, he accepted a 
Oaptain's commission, and bade adieu to trade. With no 
military education, with so little military experience, this 
young man of twenty*five shone forth, not only, as 
might have been foreseen, — a most courageous, but a most 
skUful and accomplished commander ; — a commander, as 
Lord Ohatbam once exclaimed, '^ whose resolution would 
<* charm the King of Prussia, and whose presence of 
<< mind has astonished the Indies." * — At this crisis he 
discerned, that, although it was not possible to afford 
relief to Trichinopoly, a diversion might still be effected 
by a well-timed surprise of Arcot, thus compelling Ohunda 
Sahib to send a large detachment from his army. The 
heads of the Presidency, on whom he strenuously urged 
his views, not only approved the design, but accepted the 
offer of his own services for its execution. Accordingly, in 
August 1751, Oaptain Olive marched from Madras at the 
head of only 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans. Scanty as 
seems this force, it could only be formed by reducing the 
garrison at Fort St. David to 100 and the garrison of 
Madras to 50 men ; and of the eight officers under Olive, 
six had never before been in action, and four were mer- 
chants' clerks, who, incited by his example, took up the 
sword to foUow him. A few days' march brought the 
little band within ten miles of Arcot, and within sight of 
the outposts of the garrison. There a violent storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain arose, through which, how- 

* Lord Orford's Memoirs, voLii. p. 276. In a speech in the House 
of Commons (March 30. 1772) we find Olive disclaim all knowledge 
of trade. *' My line has been military and politicaL I owe all I have 
** in the world to my having been at the head of an army, — and as to 
** cotton, — I know no more abont it than the Pope of Borne !" (FarU 
Hist vol xvii. p. 332.) 

VOL. IV. X 
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eyer^ Glire jdndftuntedly pushed forward. Slight as seeons 
this incident, it became attended with important results^ 
for the garrison, apprised by their outposts of the be- 
haviour of the English, were seized with a superstatioos 
panic, as though their opponents were in league with the 
HeaTens, and they fled precipitately, not only from tiie 
city, but from the citadel. Thus Olive, without having 
struck a blow, marched through the streets amidst a con- 
course of an hundred thousand spectators, and took quiet 
possession of the citadel or fort. In that stronghold the 
Arcot merchuits had, for security, deposited effects to the 
value of 50,000/., which Olive punctually restored to the 
owners ; and this politic act of honesty conciliated many 
of the principal inhabitants to the English interest. 

Olive, learning that the fugitive garrison had been 
reinforced, and had taken post in the neighbourhood, 
made several sallies against them ; in the last he sur- 
prised them at night, and scattered or put them to the 
sword. But his principal business was to prepare against 
the siege which he expected, by collecting provisions and 
strengthening the works of the fort. As he had foretold, 
his appearance at Arcot effected a diversion at Trichi* 
nopoiy. Ohunda Sahib immediately detached 4,000 men 
from his army, who were joined by 2,000 natives frtcan 
Vellore, by 1^ Europeans from Pondicherry, and by the 
remains of the fugitive garrison. Altogether, the force 
thus directed against Arcot exceeded 10,000 men, and 
was commanded by Rajah Sahib, a son of Ohunda Sahib. 
The fort in which the English were now besieged waa^ 
notwithstanding some hasty repairs, in great measure 
ruinous ; with the parapet low and slightly built^ with 
several of the towers decayed, with the ditch in some 
parts fordable, in others dry, and in some choked up with 
fallen rubbish. But Olive undauntedly maintained, day 
after day, such feeble bulwarks against such overwhehning 
numbers. Nor did he neglect, amidst other more sub-' 
stantial means of defence, to play upon the fears and fan- 
cies of his superstitious enemy. Thus he raised on the 
top of his highest tower an enormous piece of ordnance,' 
which he had found in the fort, and which, according to 
popular tradition, had been sent from Delhi in the reign 
of Aurungzebe, dragged along by a thousand yoke of oxen. 
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This cannon was useless for any real practical effect, but 
being discharged once a day with great form and cere- 
mony, it struck, as we are told, no small alarm into Rajah 
Sahib and his principal officers.* 

The exertions and the example of Clive had inspired 
his little band with a spirit scarce inferior to his own. 
** I have it in my power," writes Sir John Malcolm, " from 
'^ authority I cannot doubt, to add an anecdote to the ac- 
count of this celebrated siege. When provisions be- 
" came so scarce that there was a fear that famine might 
" compel them to surrender, the Sepoys proposed to CHve 
" to limit them to the water (or gruel) in which the rice 
" was boiled. * It is,' they said, * sufficient for our sup- 
***port; the Europeans require the grain.' — This fact 
^ is as honourable to Clive as to those under his command, 
" for the conduct of the native troops in India" (Sir John 
might, perhaps, hare said the same of any troops in any 
country,) " will always be found to depend upon the cha- 
" racter of the officers under whom they are employed." j* 
After several weeks' siege, however, the besiegers, 
scanty and ill-served as was their artillery, had succeeded 
in making more than one practicable breach in the walls. 
Some succour to the garrison was attempted from Madras, 
but in vain. Another resource, however, remained to 
Clive. He found means to despatch a messenger through 
the enemy's lines to Morari Row, a Mahratta chieftain, 
who had received a subsidy to assist Mahomed Ali, and 
who lay encamped with 6,000 men on the hills of Mysore. 
Hitherto, notwithstanding his subsidy, he had kept aloof 
from the contest. But the news how bravely Arcot was 
defended fixed his wavering mind. "I never thought 
" till now," said he, " that the English could fight. Since 
** they can I will help them." And accordingly he sent 
down a detachment of his troops from the hills. 

Rajah Sahib, when he learnt that the Mahrattas were 
approaching, perceived that he had no time to lose. He 
sent a fiag of truce to the garrison, promising a large sum 

* Orme's Hist, vol. i. p. 191. See, in the Memoires du Baron de 
Tott, the consternation produced among the Torks bj the discharge 
of another such enormous and usdess piece of artillery at the Dari^ 
nelles in 1770 (voLiL p. 76. ed. 1785). 

t life of Lord Cliye, vol. i p. 96. 
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of money if Clive would surrender, and denouncing in- 
stant death if Clive awaited a storm ; but he found Mb 
offers and his threats received with equal disdain, fix- 
asperated at the scornful answer, he made every prepara* 
tion for a desperate attack on the morrow. It was the 
14th of November, the fiftieth day of the siege, and the 
anniversary of the festival in commemoration of that 
martyr of early Islam, Hosein *, when, according to the 
creed of the Mahometans of India, any one who falls in 
battle against unbelievers is wafted at once into ^e 
highest region of Paradise. But, not solely trustii^ to 
the enthusiasm of the day, Rajah Sahib had recourse, 
moreover, to the excitement of bang, an intoxicating 
drug, with which he plentifully supplied his soldiers. 
Before daybreak they came on every side rushing furi- 
ously up to the assault. Besides the breaches which they 
expected to storm, they had hopes to break open the gates 
by urging forwards several elephants with plates of iron 
fixed to their foreheads ; but the huge animals, galled by 
the English musketry, as of yore by the Roman javelins f, 
soon turned, and trampled down the multitudes around 
them. Opposite one of the breaches where the water of 
the ditch was deepest another party of the enemy had 
launched a raft, with seventy men upon it, and began to 
cross. In this emergency Clive, observing that his gun- 
ners fired with bad aim, took himself the management of 
one of the field-pieces with so much effect that in three 
or four discharges he had upset the raft and drowned the 
men. Throughout the day his valour and his skill were 
equally conspicuous, and every assault of his opponents 
was repulsed with heavy loss. In the first part of the 
night their fire was renewed, but at two in the morning 
it ceased, and at the return of daylight it appeared that 
they had raised the siege, and were already out of sight, 

* The fate of Hosein is eloquently and pathetically told by Gibbofl. 
(Hist., YoLix. p. 343 — 346. ed. 1820.) He adds in a note, the key 
to the excellence of his description : ** The pathetic almost always 
** consists in the details of little circumstances.'' 

t ** Elephant!, in quorum tergis infixa stetere pila, ut est genus 
^ anceps, in fngam versi etiam integros ayertere . . . . Eo magis 

** mere in suos belluae Elephanti quoque duo in ipsa pcnta 

** conruerant." (Liv. Hist., lib. xxyii. e. 14.) 
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leaving 400 men dead upon the ground, with all their 
ammunition and artillery. 

Elated at this result of his exertions, Clive was not 
skfw in sallying forth, and combining his little garrison 
with the detachment from Morari Row, and with some 
reinforcements from Europe which had lately landed at 
Madras, Thus strengthened, he sought out Rajah Sahib, 
and gave him battle near the town of Arnee. On this 
oecasion he beheld for the first time in action, -^happily 
for him, ranged on his own side, — ^the activity and bravery 
of the Mahrattas. ^* They fight," says an excellent his* 
tcnian^ ^* in a manner peculiar to themselves ; their cavalry 
^ are armed with sabres, and every horseman is closely 
accompanied by a man on foot armed with a sword and 
a large club ; and some instead of a club carry a short 
strong spear ; if a horse be killed, and the rider remains 
** unhurt, he immediately begins to act on fi)ot ; and if 
*^ the rider falls, and the horse escapes, he is immediately 
** mounted, and pressed on to the charge by the first foot 
** man who can seize him." * On the other hand, Rajali 
Sahib, though the greater part of his own troops were 
dispersed, had been reinforced from Pondicherry with 
300 Europeans and nearly 3,000 Sepoys. The issue of 
the battle, however, was a complete victory to Clive ; the 
enemy's military chest, containing a hundred thousand 
rupees, fell into the hands of his Mahrattas ; and not less 
thau 600 of the French Sepoys, dispirited by their failure, 
came over with their arms, and consented to serve in the 
English ranks. 

Clive next proceeded against the great pagoda, or 
Hindoo temple, of Conjeveram, into which the French 
had thrown a garrison. Their governor, who had lately 
surprised and taken two wounded English ofiicers, sent 
Clive warning, that if the pagoda were attacked the 
prisoners should be exposed on the walls to the first fire 
of their countrymen. Bui; a private note was added by 
the brave officers themselves, — their names deserve to 
be recorded ; Lieutenants Revel and Glass, '— entreating 
Clive to take no heed of their safety, and to do his duty 
at aU risks. The barbarous threat was not, however, 

♦ Onne*s Hist, toL i. p. 198. 
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pot in execution, and GBve, entering^ the place, ato 
three days' cannonade, found the French garrison eaeaped 
by night, and the English officers unhurt. 

Notwithstanding these events, Bajah Sahib was not 
disheartened. In January 1752, finding that Cli^e had 
marched to Fort St. David, he suddenly collected a body 
of his own troops and of his French auxiliariea^ and 
pushed forwards to Madras. There was little or no fores 
to withstand him in the open field, and he laid waste, 
without resistance, the gardens and the countryhooaes of 
the British merchants. Olive was recalled in haste from 
the south ; and at the village of Gov^pauk he again en- 
countered Rajah Sahib; again with complete success. 
From the scene of action he marched back in triumph to 
Fort St. David, passing on his way near the newly raised 
^ City of the Victory of Dupleix," and the foundation of 
the pompous Pillar. By a just requital, Olive directed 
that these monuments of premature exultation should be 
razed to the ground. 

At Trichinopoly the efiect of Olive's earliest successes 
bad been to turn the siege into a languid blockade and 
with a little more energy on the part of the English, gar^ 
rison it might no doubt have been wholly raised ; but all 
our leaders were not Olives. The indecision and want <^ 
enterprise of Oaptain Gingen excited the murmurs even 
of his own soldiers, and yet more of his auxiliaries. 
'^ Surely," cried one of the Mahrattas, ^^ these are not 
^' the same race of men as those we saw figbting at 
" Arcot ! " 

Such being the state of affairs, the heads of the English 
Presidency resolved to send a new expedition to Tri- 
chinopoly under Olive's command. At this p^od, bow- 
ever, Major Lawrence returned from Europe. Many a 
junior officer, flushed with successes, such as Olive's, 
might have disdained to serve under a senior. Manj a 
senior officer, on the other hand, might have been jealous 
of such a junior. To the credit both of Olive and of Law- 
rence no such feelings i4>pear to have sprung up between 
them. Olive continued his strenuous exertions in the 
public cause ; and Lawrence, a good, though not a lurilliant 
soldier, always readily employed and warmly acknow- 
ledged the talent^ of his second in command. 
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The expedition to Trichiiiopolj» led by I>wreace and 
CliTe, waa crowned with triumphant success. Lawrence 
adopted the daring proposal of CliTe to divide, — at the 
risk of receiving a separate attack, — the army into two 
divisions, so as to surround the French* 'Oiere arose 
some difficulty from the strict rules of seniority in our 
service to give» as Lawrence desired, the command of one 
division to Clive^ who was the youngest Captain of his 
f<»€e. But his doubts were speedily solved by his auxi- 
liaries, the Mahrattaa and Mysoreans, who declared that 
ihey would take no part in this enterprise unless it were 
directed by the def^^der of Arcot.* In the result the 
flench besiegers of Mahomed Ali were themselves be-* 
sieged in the island of S^ingham in the river Cavery, 
and were eompeUed to lay down their arms. Chunda 
Sahib himself surrendered to a native chief named Mo- 
nackjee, who took an oath for his safety on his own sabre 
and poniard, — the most sacred of all oaths to an Indian 
soldier, — but who, nevertheless, shortly afterwards put 
his prisoner to death. ^' The Mahrattas," says Mr. Orme, 
^ scarcely rate the life of a man at the value of his 
« turban." 

The severed head of Chunda 3fthib, a man whose be- 
nevoknce and humanity are acknowledged even by his 
enemies, «~was borne into the city of Trichinopoly, and 
uito the presence of the Nabob, Mahomed Ali, who now 
for the first time beheld the face of his rivaL After ex- 
hibiting the gory trophy in triumph to his courtiers, it 
was by his directions tied to the neck of a camel, and 
carried five times round the waUs of the city, attended by 
■an hundred thousand spectators, and insulted by every 
'§orm of outrage. — Such were the customs and the feelings 
. from which India has been freed by the British dominion I 

It might have been expected that such successes,-.-* 
and, above all, the murder of one of the competitors, — 
would finally decide the conquest for the government of 
the Camatic. But immediately after his victory Ma* 
homed Ali had become involved in dissensions with his 
allies, the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, to whom he had 
promised, without ever really intending, the cession of 

' * Orme's Hist., tqL L p. 220. Makolm's Life of Cliye, ToL 1. p. 1 10. 
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Trichinopolj. These bickerings gave fresli life and s^^At 
to Dupleiz« Although he found his recent policy disap-* 
proved by his employers in Europe,— -although he r^ 
oeived from them onlj reproofs instead of supfilies, — 
although the recruits sent out to him were, according' to 
his own description, no other than ** boys, shoe-bla<dES,- 
" and robbers," • — he yet clung to his own schemes with- 
unconquerable perseverance* He laboured to train and 
discipline his recruits ; and, in the want of other funds, 
he advanced for the public service not less than 140 fiOOL 
of his own money. He hastened to acknowledge Rajah 
Sahib as Nabob of Arcot ; and on the incapacity of that 
competitor beconung apparent, still not discouraged, he 
proclaimed another chieftain in his place. Nor did he 
intermit the most active negotiations with the Nizam.. 
This was no longer Mirzapha Jung, who had survived 
his elevation only a few months, but his successor, Salabat 
Jung, who had been elected mainly by the French in-> 
fluence, and generally leaned to the French interest. At 
the Court of this prince Dupleix had for some -time past 
stationed his best officer, Bussy, whose abilities had gained 
him great weight, and enabled the Nizam to prevail over 
his numerous opponents. " Had I only a second Bussy,* 
writes Dupleiz, " I should long ago have put an end to 
** the war in the Camatic." f It was with other and far 
inferior officers that Dupleix now resumed hostilities, — 
again attempted Arcot, and again besieged Trichinopoly. 
Notwithstanding all his exertions, the warfare proved 
weak and languid, and was far from enabling the Frenck 
to recover their lost ground. 

Clive had for some time continued to distinguish him* 
self in the desultory operations which followed the sur- 
render of Seringham. He had reduced in succession the 
two important forts of Covelong and (Dhingleput But 
his health was beginning to fail beneath the burning sun 
of India ; his return to England had become essential to 
his recovery, and he embarked at Madras early in the 
year 17^3, immediately after his marriage to Miss Har- 

* ** Enfans, decrottears, et bandits ! '* Lettre il M. de Machanlt; 
le 16 Octobre 1753. The English recruits in India were little better* 
t Lettre a M. de Macfaanlt, le 16 Octobre 1753. 
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garet lifofikelyne* He found himself received at home 
vith well'^arned approbation and rewards. The Court 
of Directors at one of their public dinners drank the health 
of the young Captain by the name of " General Clive," ♦ 
apd, not satisfied with this convivial compliment, voted 
him the gift of a sword set with diamonds. It is greatly 
to the honour of Clive that he refused to accept this token 
of esteem, unless the same were bestowed on his old and 
worthy commander, Major Lawrence, which was done 
accco'dingly. 

Far different were the feelings which the Directors of 
the French East India Company entertained towards 
Dupleix. They looked with slight interest on the struggles 
for the Camatic, and thought the failure of their Divi- 
d^ids an unanswerable argument against the policy of 
their Governor. A negotiation for the adjustment of all 
differences was carried on for some time in London be- 
tween them and their English rivals. At length tbey 
determined to send over M. Godeheu, as their Commis- 
sioner, to India, with full powers to conclude a peace, and 
to supersede Dupleix. Godeheu landed at Pondicherry 
in August 1754, and hastened to sign with the chiefs of 
the English Presidency a provisional treaty, to be con- 
firmed or annulled in Europe, according to which the 
French party yielded nearly all the points at issue, and 
virtually acknowledged Mahomed All as Nabob of the 
Carnatic. 

Dupleix, who looked on this pacification with un- 
aviuling grief and anger, had, even before its final con- 
clusion, embarked for France. There he found neither 
reward for the services he had rendered nor even repay- 
ment for the sums he had advanced. — Where was now 
that proud and wily Satrap, so lately bedecked with 
pompous titles, and glittering with the gold of Trichi- 
nopoly or the diamonds of Gt)lconda ? — Had any curious 
travellers at the time sought an answer to that question 
they might have found the fallen statesman reduced, as 
is told us by himself, to the most deplorable indigence, — 
compiling in some garret another fruitless Memorial, or 
waiting for many a weary hour in some Under-Secre- 

* Letter to CUve from his &ther, December 15. 1753. 
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tary's antechamber. For seyeral years he pursued most 
unavailinglj his claims and his complaints^ until in 1763 
he expired, sick at heart and broken in fortunes, like his 
riyal and his victim, La Bourdonnais. 
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INDIA. 



Within two years the health of Clive grew strong in his 
native air, and his spirit began to pine for active service. 
On the other hand, experience of his merits, and appre- 
hension of a war with France, rendered both the King's 
Ministers and the East India Company eager to employ 
him. From the former he received the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the army, from the latter the office of 
Grovemor of Fort St. David. Landing at Bombay with 
some troops in November 1755, he found there Admiral 
Watson and a British squadron. There was little at that 
time on the coast of Coromandel to demand the exer- 
tions of these two commanders, and they thought the op- 
portnnity tempting to reduce ik conjunction a formidable 
nest of pirates, about two degrees south of Bombay. These 
pirates had for above half a century fmrmed a predatory 
state like Tunis or Algiers, holding 120 miles of coast^ 
and commanded by chiefs who always bore the name of 
Angria. Although their vessels were but small and 
slightly armed, the richest merchants in those seas had 
eil^r to purchase their passes or to fear their depreda- 
tions. One of their fortresses, Severndroog, had been 
taken by Commodore t][ames several months before; it 
was against the other, Gh^ah, that Clive and Watson 
now proceeded. The place was of great strength, built 
on a rocky headland almost surrounded by the sea ; but 
the pirates were struck with terror, and surrendered with 
little resistance. Their spoils, valued at 120,0002., were 
shared as prize-money between the naval and military 
captors. 

, Having performed this service in February 1756^ Clive 
pursued his voyage to Fort St. David? and took the charge 
of his government on the 20th' of June, — the very day, 
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bj a remarkable coincidence, wben the Nabob of Bengal 
was storming Fort William. — In fact a crisis bad .bow 
occurred on the shores of the Hooghlj, threatening €b» 
utmost danger, and calling for the utmost exertion* 

The Viceroys of Bengal, like the Viceroys of the Dee- 
can, retained only a nominal dependence on the Mo^^ 
Empire. From their capital, Moorshedabad, — '' a city,'' 
says Clive, *^ as extensive, populous, and rich as the city 
'* of Loudon," — they sent forth absolute and unconUroUed 
decrees over the wide provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar, ill disguised by the mockery of homage to that 
empty phantom '* the King of Kings " at Delhi.* The 
old Nabob, Aliverdi Khan, had died in April 1756, and 
been succeeded by his grandson, Sursyah Dowlah, a youth 
only nineteen years of age. Surajah Dowlah combined 
in no small degree a ferocious temper with a feeble un- 
derstanding. The torture of birds and beasts had been 
the pastime of his childhood, and the sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures became the sport of his riper years. His 
favourite companions were buffoons and flatterers, with 
whom he indulged in every kind of debauchery, amon^ 
others, the immoderate use of ardent spirits. Towards 
the Europeans, and the English especially, he looked with 
ignorant aversion, and still more ignorant contempt. He 
was often heard to say that he did not believe there were 
10,000 men in all Europcf 

Differences were not slow to arise between such a prinee 
as Surajah Dowlah and his neighbours, the British in 
Bengal. One of his revenue officers had escaped from 
his custody with a large treasure, as was suspected, and 
had found a safe refuge at Calcutta. Moreover, the Pre- 
sidency of that place had begun to improve their fortifi- 
cations, from the prospect of another war with France* 
This greatly displeased the Nabob, and he was only the 
more incensed at the explanation, which implied that 
these audacious strangers might presume to bring their 
hostilities into his dominions. Without further parley he 

* Even at a later period, and a much lower pitch of degradation, 
the Mogid Court still retained the most pompous forms and titles. 
See in Bishop Hebcnr's Journal (December 31. 1824) the account of 
hif own presentation at Delhi 

t Qnne's Hist., vol il p. 120. 
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f^zied the British factory at Cossim-Bazar, the port of 
Moorsh^dabad upon the rirer, and he retained the chieili 
of that settlement as his prisoners. The Presidency of 
Fort WiDiam were now thoroughly alarmed, and hastened 
to make the most abject apologies, offering to accept any 
terms which Surajah Dowlah might be pleased to dic- 
tate. But Surajah Dowlah had heard much of the wealth 
at Calcutta ; that wealth he was determined to secure ; 
and he soon appeared before the gates at the head of a 
numerous army. 

The defences of Calcutta, notwithstanding the wrath 
^irhich they had stirred in the Nabob, were at this time 
ulight and inconsiderable. For a garrison there were less 
than 200 Europeans, and scarcely more than 1,000 natives, 
hastily trained as militia, and armed with matchlocks. 
No example of spirit was set them by their chiefs. On 
the contrary, the Governor, Mr. Drake, and the com- 
manding officer. Captain Minchin, being struck with a 
disgraceful panic, embarked in a boat, and escaped down 
the Hooghly. Under these circumstances, a civilian, 
Mr. Holwell, though not the senior servant of the Com- 
pany, was by the general voice called to the direction of 
affairs. At this time the Nabob's artillery was already 
thundering at the walls, yet under every disadvantage 
Mr. Holwell protracted for two days longer the defence 
of the fort. When, at length, on the evening of the 20th 
of June, all resistance had ceased, the Nabob seated him- 
self in the great hall of the factory, and received the con- 
gtatulations of his courtiers on his prowess. Soon after 
he sent for Mr. Holwell, to whom he expressed much re- 
sentment at the presumption of the English in daring to 
defend their fort, and much dissatisfaction at his having 
found so small a. sum, — only 50,000 rupees, — in their 
treasury. On the whole, however, he seemed more gra- 
cious than his character gave reason to expect, and he 
promised, " on the word of a soldier," as he said, that the 
lives of his prisoners should be spared. 

Thus, dismissed by the tyrant, and led back to the other 
captives, Mr. Holwell cheered them with the promise of 
their safety. We are told how, relieved from their ter- 
rors, and unconscious of their doom, they laughed and 
jested amongst themselves. But theirjoy and their jesting 
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were of sbort dnrfttioii. They luid heea left st tlie d»- 
poMl of the officers of the guard, who determined to se- 
cure them for the night in the common dnngeon of the 
fort, — a dungeon l^nown to the English by the name of 
" the Black Hole," — its size only eighteen feet by four- 
teen; its airholes only two small windows, and these 
overhang by a low veranda. Into this ceU, — hitherto 
designed and employed for the confinement of some half 
dozen malefactors at a time, — was it now resolved to 
thrust an hundred and forty-five European men and 
one Englishwoman, some of them suffering from recent 
wounds, and this in the night of the Indian summer-sol- 
stice, when the fiercest heat was raging ! Into this cell 
accordingly the unhappy prisoners, in spite of their ex- 
postulations, were driven at the point of the sabre, the 
last, from the throng and narrow space, being pressed in 
with considerable difficulty, and the doors being then by 
main force closed and locked behind them. 

Of the doleful night that succeeded narratives have 
been given by two of the survivors, Mr. Holwell and 
Mr. Cooke. — The former, who even in this extremity was 
still in some degree obeyed as chief, placed himself at a 
window, called for silence, and appealed to one of the 
Nabob's officers, an old man, who had shown more hu- 
manity than the rest, promising him a thousand rupees 
in the morning if he would find means to separate the 
prisoners into two chambers. The old man went to try, 
but returned in a few minutes with the fatal sentence 
that no change could be made without orders from the 
Nabob, — that the Nabob was asleep, — and that no one 
dared to disturb him. 

Meanwhile within the dungeon the heat and stench had 
become intolerable. It was clear to the sufferers them- 
selves that, without a change, few, if any, amongst them 
would see the light ef another day. Some attempted to 
burst open the door ; others, as unavailingly, again be- 
sought the soldiers to unclose it. As their dire thirst 
increased, amidst their struggles and their screams, 
** Water ! Water ! " became the general cry. The officer, 
to whose compassion Mr. Holwell had lately appealed, 
desired some skins of water to be brought to the window; 
but they proved too large to pass through the iron bars^ 
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and the sigfait of this relief, so near and jet witbheldy 
SBTved only to infuriate and well-nigh madden the ndser- 
aide captives; they began to fight and trample one another 
down, striving for a nearer place to the windows, and for 
a few drops of the waten These dreadful conflicts, far 
from exciting the pity of the guards, rather moved their 
mirth;; and they held up lights to the bars, with fiendish 
glee^ to discern the amusing sight more clearly. On the 
other hand, several of the English, frantic with pain, 
were now endeavouring by every term of insult and 
invective to provoke these soldiers to put an end to 
their agony by firing into the dungeon. ^ Some of our 
** company," says Mr. Cooke, " expired very soon after 
^ being |$ut in ; others grew mad, and having lost their 
^* senses, died in a high delirium." At length, and by 
d^rees, these various outcries sunk into silence, — but 
it was the silence of death. When the morning broke, 
and the J^abob's order came to unlock the door, it became 
necessary first to dear a lane, by drawing out the corpses, 
and piling them in heaps on each side, when.-walking 
one by one through the narrow outlet,-— of the 146 per- 
sons who had entered the cell the evening before, only 
twenty-three came forth ; the ghastliest forms, says Mr. 
Qrme, that were ever seen alive ! 

It does not appear that Surajah Dowlah had in any 
degree directed or intended the horrors of that night. 
But he made himself what might be termed in legal 
phrase an accessary after the fact. He expressed neither 
sympathy with those who had suffered nor resentment at 
those who had wrought the inhuman outrage. When in 
the morning Mr, Holwell was by his orders again brought 
before himj-^—unable to stand, and propped up between 
two guards, — ^the Nabob talked only of the great treasure 
which he was sure the English had buried, and threatened 
further injuries, unless it were revealed. But after suf- 
ferings like those of Mr. Holwell threats can no longer 
cause dismay. In Mr. Holwell's own words : " Such 
** intimations gave me no manner of concern, for at that 
'^juncture I should have esteemed death the greatest 
" favour the tyrant could have bestowed upon me." — In 
his treatment of the dead, as of the living, the brutal 
temper of the tyrant was shown. The corpses drawn 
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from the Black Hole were rudelj and promiscuously east 
into a large trench dug without the castle-wall. An 
Englishwoman, the only one of her sex among the suf- 
ferers, and who, strange to add, had been found among 
the few survivors, was consigned to the Haram of the 
Nabob's general, Meer Jaffier. The English of inferior 
rank were suffered to escape, but their property was 
plundered, and Mr. Holwell, with two other chief men, 
were sent as prisoners to Moorshedabad ; there loaded 
with irons, lodged in a cow-house, and allowed only rice 
and water for their food, until, some time afterwards, 
their release was granted to the humane intercession of a 
native lady, the widow of Aliverdi Khan. 

At Calcutta meanwhile Surajah Dowlah was lending a 
ready ear to the praises of his courtiers, who assured him 
that his reduction of the British settlement was the most 
heroic and glorious achievement performed in India since 
the days of Tamerlane. In memory of the Divine J[>lessing 
(for so he deemed it) on his arms, he ordered that Calcutta 
should thenceforward bear the .name of Alinagobe, — 
" the Port of God." Another edict declared that no 
Englishman should ever again presume to set foot within 
the territory. Then, leaving a garrison of 3,000 men in 
Calcutta, and levying large sums, by way of contribution, 
from the Dutch at Chinsura and the French at Chander- 
nagore, Surajah Dowlah returned in triumph to hia 
capital. 

It was not till the 16th of August that tidings of the 
events of Calcutta reached Madras. Measures were then 
in progress for sending a detachment into the Deccan, to 
counteract the influence of Bussy. But all other con- 
siderations were overborne by the cry for vengeance 
against Surajah Dowlah, and the necessity of an expe- 
dition to Bengal. It happened fortunately that Admiral 
Watson and his squadron had returned from the western 
coast, and were now at anchor in the roads. It happened 
also, from the projected march to the Deccan, that the 
land-forces were at this period combined, and ready for 
action. Difficulties, however, immediately arose as to the 
chief command. Colonel Adlercron and Colonel (lately 
Major) Lawrence might urge the claims of seniority, but 
the former had no experience of Indian warfare^ and the 
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health of the latter was declining. Under these circum- 
stances Mr. Orme, the historian, who was then a member 
of the Council at Madras, had the honour of suggesting 
the name of Olive ; and Colonel Lawrence, no less to his 
credit, warmly supported the proposal. Adopting these 
views, the Presidency summoned Clive from Fort St. 
David, and appointed him chief of the intended expedi- 
tion. Colonel Adlercron, much incensed, declared, in his 
zeal for the public service, that unless the command were 
vested in himself he would not allow the Royal Artillery 
or the King's guns and siores to proceed ; and, though 
they were already on board, they were again disembarked 
by his orders. The young hero of Arcot, however, could 
still reckon on some of the best troops in the King's 
service, — great part of the Thirty-ninth Foot. That 
gallant regiment, so conspicuous for many other services, 
— which for its brave deeds at Gibraltar bears on its 
colours the Castle and the Key, montis insignia calpe, 
— has no less nobly earned the lofty title, as founder of 
our Eastern empire : pbimus in indis.* 

On the whole, the force entrusted to Clive amounted to 
900 Europeans, and 1,500 Sepoys. The powers granted 
him were to be in all military matters independent of the 
Members of the Council of Calcutta ; but his instructions 
were positive and peremptory, to return at all events and 
under any circumstances by the month of April next, 
about which time a French expedition was expected on 
the coast of Coromandel. 

The armament of Clive and Watson, having been de* 
layed two months by quarrels at Madras, and two more 

* This regiment also distinguished itself in the campaigns of the 
Peninsula and South of France. At Hellette, writes the Duke of 
Wellington, ** two attacks of the enemy were most gallantly received 
** and repulsed hy the 39th." (To Earl Bathurst, February 20. 1814.) 
Even while these pages are passing through the press, this regiment has 
gained new and brilliant laurels on the field of Maharaj-poor. Lord 
Ellenborough speaks of it as follows, in his General Orders of Jan- 
uaiy 4. 1844. '* Her Majesty's 39th Begiment had the peculiar for- 
*' tune of adding to the honour of having won at Plassey the first 
<* great battle which laid the foundation of the British empire in 
'< India, the fiirther honour of thus nobly contributing to this, as' it 
«< may be hoped, the last and crowning victory by which that empire 
•* has been secured." 

VOL. IT. T 
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by contrary 'winds at sea^ did not enter the Hooghly nntil 
the middle of December. At the Tillage of Fulta, near 
the mouth of the river, they found the fugitives from the 
British settlement, including the principal Members of 
the Council, who formed a Select Committee of direction. 
Having combined measures with them, Clive and Watson 
pushed forward against Calcutta. The scanty garrison 
left by Surajah Dowlah ventured to sally forth^ under its 
commander, Monichund, but was easily routed with the 
loss of 150 men, Monichund himself receiving a shot 
through his turban. Calcutta^ after one or two random 
discharges from the wall, was quietly abandoned to the 
English, who thus on the 2d of January 1757 again be- 
came masters of the place. Nay, more, after this first 
success, Clive and Watson advanced against the town of 
Hooghly, which they stormed and sacked with little loss. 
This was the first opportunity of distinction to Captain 
Coote, afterwards Sir Eyre. 

At these tidings, Surajah Dowlah, much irritated, but 
also in some degree alarmed, marched back from Moor- 
shedabad at the head of 40,000 men. By this time in- 
telligence had reached India of the Declaration of War 
between France and England, and the Nabob proposed 
to the French at Chandernagore that they should join 
him with their whole force, amounting to several hundred 
Europeans. But the memory of their reverses on the 
coast of Coromandel was still present in their minda, and 
they not only rejected the Nabob's overture, but made an 
overture of their own to the English for a treaty of 
neutrality. Formerly, they said, war had been waged in 
India between France and England while the two countries 
were in peace at home. Why not now reverse the rule, 
and maintain quiet in Bengal, though hostilities might 
prevail elsewhere ? As, however, the French at Chan- 
dernagore did not, like the English at Calcutta, form a 
separate Presidency, but were dependent on the govern- 
ment of Pondicherry, they had not in truth the powers to 
conclude the treaty they proposed, and for this and other 
reasons it was finally rejected by the British chiefs.* 

* There is some contradiction between the seyeral statements <^ 
this overture, but thej are judiciously reconciled in a note to Hr. 
Thornton's History of India, vol i p. 214. 
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During this time Surajah Dowlah had advanced close 
upon Fort William, at the head of his large but ill-disci* 
pHned and irregular army. Clive, considering the dis-* 
parity of numbers, resolved to surprise the enemy in a 
night attack. According to his own account, *^ about 
*' three o'clock in the morning I marched out with nearly 
my whole force; about six we entered the enemy's 
camp in a thick fog, and crossed it in about two hours, 
*^ with considerable execution. Had the fog cleared up, 
^ as it usually does about eight o'clock, when we were 
^ entire masters of the camp without the ditch, the action 
** must have been decisive ; instead of which it thickened, 
*' and occasioned our mistaking the way." * It may be 
added from other reports, that the loss of the English in 
the action which ensued was no less than 100 Sepoys and 
120 Europeans, — a great proportion of their little army. 
Tet if the object of Clive had been mainly to show the 
superiority of the Europeans in warfare, and to strike 
terror into the mind of the Nabob, that object was fully 
attained. Surajah Dowlah passed from an ignorant con- 
tempt of the English to a kind of timid BfWe ; and though 
the latter feeling in his mind proved as evanescent as the 
former, it strongly inclined him at the time to peace on 
terms most favourable to his opponents. He agreed to 
grant them the confirmation of their previous privileges, 
— the right to fortify Calcutta in any manner they pleased, 
•—the exemption of all merchandise under their passes 
from fees and tolls, — and the restoration of or com- 
pensation for all such of their plundered effects as had 
been carried to the Nabob's account. Three days after 
a peace had been signed on these conditions the new-bom 
friendship of the Nabob for the English, joined to some 
fear of a northward invasion from the AfTghans, led him 
BO far as to propose another article, for an intimate al- 
liance, offensive and defensive. It seemed ignominious, 
and a stain on our national honour, to conclude such a 
treaty, or indeed any treaty, with the author of the 
atrocities of the Black Hole, while those atrocities re- 
mained without the slightest satisfaction, requital, or 
apology. But, as Clive had previously complained, the 

* Letter to the Secret Committee, February 22. 1757. 
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gentlemen at Calcutta were then callous to every feeling 
but that of their own losses. " Believe me," says Clive^ 

*^ they are bad subjects, and rotten at heart The 

'' riches of Peru and Mexico should not induce me to live 
*' among them."* — Nevertheless it must be observed, 
that, whatever may have been Olive's feelings on this 
occasion, he showed himself to the full as eager and for- 
ward as any of the merchants in pressing the conclusicm 
of the treaty of alliance. Among the chiefs none but 
Admiral Watson opposed ity and it was signed and rati- 
fied on the 12th of February, the same day that it was 
offered. 

This new and strange alliance seemed to the English 
at Calcutta to afford them a most favourable opportunity 
for assailing their rivals at Chandemagore. Olive wrote 
to the Nabob applying for permission, and received an 
evasive answer, which he thought fit to construe as as- 
sent. Operations were immediately commenced; Olive 
directing them by land, and Watson by water. To the 
latter especially high praise is due. '^ Even at the pre- 
" sent day," says Sir John Malcolm, " when the naviga- 
" tion of the river is so much better known, the success 
" with which the largest vessels of this fleet were navi- 
*^ gated to Chandemagore, and laid alongside the batteries 
" of that settlement, is a subject of wonder." | The 
French made a gallant resistance, but were soon over- 
powered, and compelled to surrender the settlement, on 
which occasion above 400 European soldiers became 
prisoners of war. 

The Nabob, who by this time had gone back to his 
capital, was most highly exasperated on learning the at- 
tack upon Chandemagore, which he had never really 
intended to allow. It produced another complete revolu- 
tion in his sentiments. His former hatred against the 
English returned, but not his former contempt On the 
contrary, he now felt the necessity of strengthening him- 
self by foreign alliances against them, and with that 
view he entered into correspondence with M. de Bussy 
in the Deccan. His letters pressed that officer to march 

♦ Letter to the Governor of Madras, January 8. 1767. 
t liifo of Cliye, vol. i p. 192, 
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to bis assistance against the Englishman, Sabut Jung, 
** The daring in war," — a well-earned title, hj which 
Olive is to this day known among the natives of India. 
« These disturbers of my country," writes his Highness, 
*' the Admiral and Sabut Jung, — whom may ill fortune 
** attend! — without any reason whatever are warring 
against the Governor of Chandemagore. I, who in aJl 
things seek the good of mankind, assist him in every 

respect I hope in Grod these English will be 

punished Be confident ; look on my forces as your 

" own." — Copies of these letters fell into the hands of 
the English, and left them no doubt as to the hostile de- 
signs of the Nabob. In the same spirit, Surajah Dowlah 
cojiferred secretly and more than once with M. Law, the 
chief of the French factory at Cossim-Bazar. This Law, 
a nephew of the Mississippi projector, had under his 
command a force, partly -his own and partly of fugitives 
from Chandemagore, amounting to nearly 200 Europeans 
and Sepoys. It was now demanded by the English, in 
conformity with the treaty of alliance, that Surajah. 
Dowlah should dismiss this small force from his do- 
minions. On the other hand, Law warned the Nabob 
of the plots and conspiracies already rife at his own 
Court, and urged hinst to declare boldly and at once 
against the English. The Nabob, as usual with weak 
minds, adopted a middle course. He pretended to banish 
Law from the province as far as Patna, but continued to 
supply him secretly with money, and said, on his taking 
leave, that if there should happen any thing new, he 
would send for him again. — ** Send for me again ! " re- 
plied the resolute Frenchman, " Be assured, my Lord 
** Nabob, that this is the last time we shall ever see 
" each other ; remember my words ; we shall never meet 
** again." 

At this time the English Resident at the Court of 
Moorshedabad was Mr. Watts, lately chief of the factory 
at Cossim-Bazar, and selected for his new office at the 
Nabob's own request. From the information he supplied, 
Clive reports as follows : " One day the Nabob tears my 
** letters, and turns out our vakeel (envoy), and orders 
^ his army to march ; the next countermands it ; sends 
*^ for the Yakeely and begs his pardon for what he has 

t3 
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" done. Twice a week he threatens to impale Mr. Watts ! 
• '* In short he is a compound of every thing that is bad. 
'*.... It is a most disagreeable circumstance to find that 
^* the troubles are likely to commence again, but the 
^ opinion here (at Calcutta) is universal, that there can 
" be neither peace nor trade without a change of govern- 
" ment." ♦ 

With this conviction strongly rooted in his mind, and 
the danger to Bengal full before his eyes, the bold spirit 
of Clive determined to set aside of his own authority the 
instructions commanding his immediate return to Madras. 
He entered eagerly into the conspiracy forming at Moor- 
shedabad to depose Surajah Dowlah, and to place on the 
throne the Greneral of the forces, Meer Jaffier. It may 
readily be supposed that in these negotiations Meer Jaffier 
was liberal, nay lavish, in his promises of compensation 
to the Company, and rewards to their soldiers. Still 
more essentM was the engagement into which he en- 
tered, that, on the approach of an English force, he would 
join their standard with a large body of his troops. It 
was the energy of Clive which formed the soul of the 
whole design — which upheld the faltering courage of the 
conspirators at Moorshedabad, and fixed the doubtful 
judgment of the Committee (or, Council) at Calcutta. 
Thus he writes to Mr. Watts : " Tell Meer Jaffier to fear 
" nothing, and that I will join him with 5,000 men who 
" never turned their backs." f Yet it seems difficult to 
believe that Clive could really expect, at that juncture, 
to muster much more than half the numbers that he 
named. 

In these negotiations between the native conspirators 
and the English chiefs, the principal agent next to Mr. 
Watts was a wealthy Hindoo merchant of the name of 
Omichund. A long previous residence at Calcutta had 
made him weU acquainted with English forms and man- 
ners, while it had lost him none of the craft and subtlety 
that seemed almost the birthright of a Bengalee. Aa 
the time for action drew near, he began to feel, — not 
scruples at the treachery, — not even apprehensions as to 

* Letter to the Gorernor of Madras, April 30. 1757* 
t Letter to Mr. Watts, May 2. 1757. 
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the snccess, — but doubts whether his own interests had 
been sufficiently secured. He went to Mr. Watts, and 
threatened to disclose the whole conspiracy to Surajah 
Dowlah unless it were stipulated that he should receive 
thirty lacs of rupees, or 300,000/., as a reward for his 
services, — which stipulation he insisted on seeing added 
as an article in the treaty pending between Meer Jaffier 
and the English. Mr. Watts, in great alarm for his own 
life, soothed Omichund with general assurances, while he 
referred the question as speedily as possible to the Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee at Calcutta. There was 
little disposition on the part of these gentlemen to con- 
cede the grasping demands of the Hindoo. Meer Jaffier, 
it is true, had promised a donative of forty or fifty lacs 
in case of his success ; but these the Committee designed 
partly for the army and navy, and partly for themselves. 
Though often at variance with each other, they were 
never found to disagree when their own profit was at 
stake. Thus, one of the Members, Mr. Becher, having 
moved, ^ That as they, the Committee, had set the ma- 
*^ chine in motion, it was reasonable and proper that they 
" should be considered," — or, in other words, share in 
the spoils, the Resolution was carried with enthusiastic 
unanimity.* 

Under these circumstances the Committee were equally 
unwilling to grant and afraid to refuse the exorbitant 
claim of Omichund. But an expedient was suggested by 
Olive. Two treaties were drawn up ; the one on white 
paper, intended to be real and valid, and containing no 
reference to Omichund, the other on red paper, with a 
stipulation in his favour, but designed as fictitious, and 
merely with the object to deceive him. The Members of 
the Committee, like Clive, put their names without hesi- 
tation to both treaties ; but Admiral Watson, with higher 
spirit, would only sign the real one. It was foreseen that 
the omission of such a name would rouse the suspicion of 
Omichund, and in this emergency Clive directed another 
person to counterfeit the Admiral's signature. 

For his share in these transactions Clive was many 
years afterwards taunted to his face in the House of 

* Malcolm's Life of Cliye, vol i p. 253. 
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Commons. Unable to deny he endeavoured to defend his 
conduct. " It was," he said, " a matter of true po]i<7 
" and of justice to deceive so great a villain as Omi- 
" chund." • The villany of Omichund, however, appears 
mainlj this, — that for the treachery which the English 
encouraged and abetted he claimed a larger reward than 
the English were willing to pay. But even admitting to 
the fullest extent the guilt of the Hindoo intriguer, this 
does not suffice to vindicate the British chief ; this does 
not prove that it was justifiable, as he alleges, to deceive 
the deceiver, and to foil an Asiatic by his own Asiatic 
arts. Such expedients as fictitious treaties and coun- 
terfeited signatures are not, as I conceive, to be cleared 
by any refinements of ingenuity, or any considerations of 
state advantage t, and they must for ever remain a blot 
on the brilliant laurels of Clive. 

Omichund having thus been successfully imposed npon, 
and the conspiracy being now sufficiently matured, Mr. 
Watts made his escape from Moorshedabad, and Clive set 
his army in motion from Calcutta. He had under his 
command 3,000 men, all excellent troops, and one third 
Europeans. The terror of Surajah Dowlah was increased 
by a haughty letter from Clive, alleging the Nabob's in* 
fraction of the recent alliance, and his new designs 
against the English. Much perturbed, the Nabob, how- 
ever, proceeded to assemble near the village of Plassey 



♦ Speech, May 19. 1773. ParL Hist, vol. xril p. 876. 

t See the elaborate defence of Sir John Malcohn in the sixth chap- 
ter of his Life of Clive. He argues, that Admiral Watson knew and 
permitted the signature of his name by another hand. Bat in the 
first place, and primd faciey it appears utterly incredible that any 
man refusing on conscientious groimds his signature to a delnsiTs 
treaty would give his consent to the counterfeiting of that signature. 
Secondly, I observe, that no such apology is ventured upon by the 
contemporary historian, Mr. Orme, notwithstanding his personal 
friendship for Clive (Hist vol. ii. p. 155.). Thirdly, I find that the 
expressions ascribed to Watson by Mr. Cooke, the Secietaiy to 
Government, are merely as follows : ** The Admiral said he had not 
** signed it, but left them to do as they pleased,** — expressions 
which, I think, can imply no more than that the other parties might 
proceed or not, as they could or would, in their own course of policy, 
without him. Watson died of jungle-fever only a few weeks after 
these events. 
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hid whole force amounting to 15,000 cavalry, and 35,000 
foot. Nor was it merely in numbers of men that he sur- 
passed the English ; while Olive brought only eight field 
pieces and two howitzers, Surajah Dowlah had above 
forty pieces of cannon of the largest size, each drawn by 
forty or fifty yoke of white oxen, and each with an ele- 
phant behind, trained to assist in pushing it over difficult 
ground. 'Forty Frenchmen in the Nabob's pay directed 
some smaller guns. The greater part of the foot were 
armed with matchlocks, the rest with various weapons, 
— pikes, swords, arrows, and even rockets. The cavalry, 
both men and horses, were drawn from the northern dis- 
tricts of India, and, to the eye at least, appeared more 
formidable than those encountered by Olive in the wars 
of the Oamatic. But in truth these numbers were an 
army only in name and outward show ; not cheered by 
military spirit, nor jealous of military reputation ; with no 
confidence in themselves, and no attachment to their 
leader. 

The Nabob, distrustful of Meer Jaffier, had before he 
left the capital exacted from him an oath of fidelity upon 
the Koran. Either a respect for this oath, or, what is 
far more probable, a doubt as to the issue of the war, 
seemed to weigh with Meer Jaffier ; he did not perform 
his engagement to the English, of joining them with his 
division at the appointed place of meeting, but kept aloof, 
sending them only evasive answers or general assurances. 
When, therefore, the English army came within one 
march of the Nabob's at Plassey, — with the wide stream 
of the Hooghly flowing between them, — can we wonder 
if doubts assailed even the resolute spirit of Olive, how 
far relying on the slippery faith of the Hindoo conspira- 
tor, or on his own brave but scanty force, he might ven- 
ture to pass the river, and bring the enemy to battle? 
He well knew, as he said himself, that '^ if a defeat en- 
" sued not one man would have returned to tell it." 
Under these circumstances he assembled a Oouncil of 
War. Sixteen years afterwards he observed that this 
was the only Oouncil of War which he had ever held, 
and that if he had abided by its decision it would have 
been the ruin ef the East India Oompany. But these 
words, if taken alone^ wQuld not convey an accurate im- 
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pression of what passed. Having called together his 
officers, to the number of twenty, he proposed to them 
the question, whether it would be prudent, without as- 
sistance, to attack the Nabob, or whether they should 
wait until joined by some native force. Contrary to the 
usual form in Councils of War, beginning with the 
youngest Member, Clive gave his own opinion first, and 
that opinion was, not to venture. Twelve officers concurred 
with their chief; seven others, among whom was Major 
Eyre Coote, voted for immediate action. Thus a la^e 
majority approved the judgment of Clive ; but his own 
doubts returned more forcibly than ever, and he began to 
feel that not only honour but safety pointed forwards. It 
was said at the time that his purpose had been changed 
by one hour of tranquil meditation under the shade of 
some trees ; but Clive himself declared in his Evidence 
in England, that after the Council he had taken " about 
'< twenty-four hours' mature consideration." Be this as it 
may, he came forth fully resolved to put every thing to 
the hazard. The troops were led across the river ; they 
accomplished in eight hours a toilsome march of fifteen 
miles, and at one o'clock in the morning of the memor- 
able 23d of June, 1757, they reached the mangoe-grove of 
Plassey. The mingling sounds of drums, clarions, and 
cymbals, — the usual tokens of a night-watch in an In- 
dian army, — convinced them that they were now within 
a mile of the Nabob's camp. For the remainder of that 
night Clive took up his quarters in a small hunting-house 
belonging to the Nabob, but could not sleep ; while his 
soldiers, less concerned than their General, stretched 
themselves to rest beneath the adjoining trees.* 

At sunrise Clive ascended the roof of the hunting- 
house, and surveyed with a steadfast eye the rich array 
and the spreading numbers of his enemy. He saw them 
advance from several sides, as if to enclose him, but they 
halted at some distance, and began a cannonade, which 

* The proceedings of the Council of War, and the march of Clive, 
are in some points of less importance, differently told by different 
writers. These points are clearly drawn out and well discussed by 
Mr. Thornton in two notes. (Hist, of India, vol. i p. 235. and 237.) 
Sir John Malcolm adopts two conflicting statonents without explan- 
ation or remark. (life of Cliye, toL i p. 161. and 164.) 
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-wns returned by the English, and which continued during 
several hours. It was found that the cumbrous ordnance 
of the Indians did far less execution than the light field- 
pieces of Clive. So careless, besides, were the former 
troops in carrying or handling ammunition, that several 
explosions were observed in their own ranks, and that 
about noon a passing shower damaged a great part of their 
powder, and compelled them to slacken their fire. At 
nearly the same time one of their most trusted leaders 
fell, and one of their divisions consequently showed some 
symptoms of disorder. This news came to the Nabob/ 
who had remained in his tent beyond the reach of danger, 
surrounded by officers, one half of whom were parties to 
the conspiracy against him. He now received the per- 
fidious or timid counsel, — to which his own fears readily 
responded, — of commanding a retreat towards his capital ; 
the order was issued, and the army began to fall back. 
At such favourable indications, a charge upon the enemy 
was begun, without orders, by two companies under 
Major Kilpatrick *, and soon afterwards was renewed by 
Clive, at the head of his whole line. They met with faint 
resistance, except from the gallant little band of French- 
men ; drove the enemy from the advanced position ; and 
became possessed of some rising ground near an angle of 
the Indian camp. Meer Jaffier, on his part, seeing to 
which side the fortune of the day was tending, drew off 
his body of troops. Before five o'clock the victory of 
Clive was not only certain but complete. It had cost him 
no more than twenty-two soldiers slain and fifty wounded, 
while the loss of the vanquished abo did not exceed 600 
men ; but they were pursued for six miles, scattering in 
every direction, and leaving behind all their artillery and 
baggage. 

The field of Plassey, — on which with such slender loss 
the fate, not only of Bengal, but of India, was in truth 
decided, — continued for many years an object of interest 



* *' Colonel Cliye chanced at this time to be lying down in the 
** hnnting-hoase. Some say he was asleep, which is not improbable, 
** considering how little rest he had had for so many hours before ; 
** but this is no imputation either against his courage or conduct.'* 
(Qnme's Hist vol. il p. 176.) 
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and curioeitj to the passing stranger. It was visited, 
amongst several other British officers, by the Duke of 
Wellington, whom I have heard describe it; but more 
recently it has become difficult, nay, almost impossible^ 
to trace the scene of this great achievement. The river 
has here entirely changed its course, and encroa<;hed 
upon the plain ; the Nabob's hunting-house, once the 
abode of Clive, has crumbled away, and even the cele- 
brated mangoe-grove is no longer to be found.* 

Of this battle it may be said, that it was gained against 
a disparity of force nearly such as the Spaniards en- 
countered in Mexico and Peru. But there is a difference 
highly honourable to the English. The natives of Mexico 
and Peru were wholly ignorant of gunpowder, and viewed 
the Spaniards with their fire-arms as demi-gods, wield- 
ing the lightning and thunder of the Heavens. The 
natives of India, on the contrary, were well acquainted 
with the natives of Europe ; they looked on them with no 
superstitious awe ; and, however unskilful in the use of 
artillery, they were at least not surprised at its effects. — 
From the day of Plassey dates our supremacy above them. 
From that day they began to feel that none of the things 
on which they had heretofore relied, — not their tenfold 
or twentyfold numbers, — their blaze of rockets, — the 
long array of their elephants, — the massy weight of their 
ordnance, — their subterfuges and their wiles, — would 
enable them to stand firm against the energy and dis- 
cipline of the island-strangers. They began to feel that 
even their own strength would become an instrument to 
their subjugation ; that even their own countrymen, when, 
under the name of Sepoys, trained in European discipline, 
and animated by European spirit, had been at Plassey, 
and would be again, the mainstay and right arm of the 
British power. From that day the British flag in Hin- 
dostan has never (and the Hindoos know it) been unfurled 
in vain ; its very sight has more than once awed, without 
a blow, aggressors to submission, and ever inspired with 
undoubting confidence those who are ranged beneath it, 
and can claim it for their own. That feeling, now pre- 
valent through the East, has in our day been forcibly 

* Hamilton's East India Gazetteer, orticle Fi^assbt, ed. 1828. 
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described by one of our naval oflScers, when beset with 
his boat's crew in a great city of China. — "I found," ho 
writes, in words whose truth and earnestness are nearly 
akin, and perhaps superior, to eloquence, ^ that the top-* 
" mast of the flag-staff had been struck since the exe- 
'^ cution ; but I immediately desired that the boat's ensign 
** should be taken up, and made fast to the lower mast- 
" head, for I well knew, my Lord, that there is a sense 
•* of support in the sight of that honoured flag, fly where 
^ it will, that none can feel but men who look upon it ia 
** some such dismal strait as our's." • 

On the morning after the battle Meer Jaffier appeared 
at the English camp, far from confident of a good re- 
ception since his recent conduct. As he alighted from 
his elephant the guard drew out, and rested their arms to 
do him honour ; but Meer Jaffier, not knowing the drift 
of this compliment, started back in great alarm. Clive, 
howeyer, speedily came forward, embraced his trembling 
friend, and hailed him Nabob of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar. It was agreed between them that Meer Jaffier 
should immediately push forward with his division to 
Moorshedabad, and that Clive and his English should 
follow more at leisure. But they neither expected nor 
found the slightest further resistance. 

Even before the day of Plassey was decided Surajah 
Dowlah had mounted a camel, and ignominiously fled 
from the fleld. He scarcely rested until' he reached 
Moorshedabad. There he heard his councillors advise, 
— some, surrender to the English, — others, perseverance 
in the war, — others, again, a prolongation of his flight* 
To his own cowardly temper this last advice was by far 
the most congenial. In the evening he assumed a mean 
dress for a disguise, let himself down from a by-window 
of his palace, and embarked in a small boat, with the 
most precious of his jewels, and the favourite of his 
women. His design was to ascend the Ganges as far as 
Patna, and throw himself upon the protection of Law's 
detachment. Already had he reached the point where 
the blue hills of Rajmahal, — the first outposts of the 

• Captain Elliot to Lord Palmerston, March 30. 1839. Farlia* 
mentaiy Papers, — Chixa« 
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Himalaya, — rise above the wide level of BengaL At 
this plaice he landed to pass the night on shore, bat was 
recognised by a peasant who had incurred his displeasure 
some months before, and whose ears he had caused to be 
cut off. The injured man now revealed the secret to 
some soldiers ; and thus the Nabob was discovered and 
seized, and brought back in chains to the palace of 
Moorshedabad, — to the very presence chamber, once bis 
own, now that of Meer Jaffier. The fallen prince, still 
more abject in spirit than in fortunes, flung himself down 
before his triumphant subject, and with an agony of tears 
implored his life. It is said that Meer Jaffier was touched 
with some compassion, and merely directed that his pri- 
soner should be led away ; but his son Meeran, a youth 
no less ferocious and cruel than Sorajah Dowlah himself*, 
gave the guards orders that he should be despatched in 
his cell. Barely sufficient respite was granted him, at 
his own urgent entreaty, to make his ablutions, and to 
say his prayers. Next morning the mangled remains 
were exposed to the city on an elephant, and then carried 
to the tomb of Aliverdi, while Meer Jaffier excused him- 
self to the English for the deed of blood committed with- 
out their knowledge and consent. 

The installation of Meer Jaffier, as Nabob of Bengal, 
was performed with great solemnity. Clive himself led 
his friend to the musnup, or seat of honour, and, accord- 
ing to the Indian custom, presented him with a plate full 
of gold rupees ; he then, through an interpreter, addressed 
the native chiefs, exhorting them to be joyful that Fortune 
had given them so good a Prince. Nor did the new 
Nabob fail to bestow on his allies marks as splendid and 
more substantial of his favour. It was agreed, according 
to the previous stipulation, that the English should have 
the entire property of the Land within the Mahratta ditch, 
and for 600 yards beyond it, and also the zemindart, or 
feudal tenure on payment of rent, of all the country between 



♦ Of Meeran Clive writes, two years afterwards : ** Sooner or later 
*' 1 am persuaded that worthless young dog will attempt his father's 
'* overthrow. How often have I advised the old fool against putting 
** too much power into the hands of his nearest relations !" To War- 
ren Hastings, Resident at Moorshedabad, September 21. 1759. 
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Calcutta and the sea. The money granted them in com* 
pensation for their losses, and in donatives to the fleet, 
the army, and the Conunittee, amounted to no less than 
2,760,000/L* although, as the wealth of Surajah Dowlah 
proved far less than was expected, it was not found 
possible to pay the whole of this sum at once. Clive 
accepted for his own share a gift of above 200,000/. 
When, some years afterwards, before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, he was accused for taking so much, 
he defended himself by saying, that he might, if he had 
pleased, have taken much more. " When I recollect," he 
said, '^entering the Nabob's treasury at Moorshedabad, 
*^ with heaps of gold and silver to the right and left, and 
** these crowned with jewels," — here he added an oath, 
and violently struck his hand to his head, — '* at this mo- 
** ment do I stand astonished at my own moderation ! " f 
A painful office remained, — to tell Omichund, that, 
notwithstanding the promise in his favour, he should have 
no share in all this wealth. As interpreter and spokes- 
man for that purpose the British chief employed Mr. 
Scrafton, a civil servant of the Company. A meeting 
having been held at the house of one of the principal 
soucARS or bankers of Moorshedabad, Clive, at its conclu- 
sion, said to Mr. Scrafton : ^^ It is now time to undeceive 
** Omichund.'' Mr. Scrafton, as if ashamed of the task, 
performed it in the fewest and shortest words. " Omi- 
^* chund, the red paper is a trick ; you are to have 
^' nothing." — At this announcement the unhappy dupe 
staggered back, as from a blow ; he fainted away, and 
was borne by an attendant to his house, where, on re- 
covering from his swoon, he remained for many hours 
silent and abstracted, and then began to show symptoms 
of imbecility. Some days afterwards he visited Clive, 
who received him kindly, advised him, for change of 
scene, to undertake a pilgrimage to some one of the 
Indian shrines, and was willing, on his return, to employ 
him again in public business. But the intellect of 
Omichund had been wholly unhinged, and he expired 



♦ Orme's Hist., voLii. p. 180. 
f Malcolm's Life, yoL l p. 313. 
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not many months from this period in a state of second 
childhood. 

The return of Clive to Calcutta was attended with 
general rejoicing and applause, and from this time for- 
ward, during several years, he was, in truth, master of 
Bengal. The East India Directors had, indeed, formed a 
most unwise scheme for conducting the government of 
Calcutta, by a system of rotation, but at the news of the 
victory of Plassey they gladly conferred the office of 
Grovemor on Clive. As a statesman he displayed scarcely 
less ability than as a soldier. It was his energy as both 
which upheld the feeble character and the totterii^ 
throne of Meer Jaffier. Thus, when, in 1759, Shah 
Alum, the eldest son of the Emperor of Delhi, succeeded 
in collecting a large army of adventurers, and marched 
down upon Bahar, the terrified Nabob was eager to pur- 
chase peace by the cession of a province or the pa3rment 
of a tribute. Far different were the views of the British 
chief. " I would not," he wrote to Meer Jaffier, " have 

** you think of coming to any terms Rest assured 

^< that the English are staunch and firm friends, and that 
" they never desert a cause in which they have once 
" taken a part." * Yet at this time the British force of 
Clive was much diminished by an expedition which he 
had sent out to the southern coast. With a little army, 
comprising less than 600 Europeans, he imdamitedly 
marched to the aid of his ally ; and such were now the 
terrors of his name, that at his approach the mighty host 
of Shah Alum melted away ; the siege of Patna was 
raised, and the war ended without a blow. In gratitude 
for this great service Meer Jaffier bestowed upon Clive a 
splended jaghtbe or domain, producing, according to 
Clive's own computation, an income of 27,000/. a year. 

At nearly the same period Clive was directing from 
afar hostilities in the districts known in the Camatic by 
the name of the ^' Northern Circars " ; a tract of coast 
extending from the mouth of the Eistna to the pagoda of 
Juggernaut. These districts had been invaded by Bussy 
from the Deccan, and on his departure a French force, 
commanded by the Marquis de Conflans, had. been left 

♦ Letter, February 10. 1759. 
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for their defence. On the other hand, Clive sent thither 
ft large detachment, under Colonel Forde, an officer 
trained under his own eye. The result was complete 
success ; the French were worsted in a pitched engage* 
znent, and the English reduced Masulipatam against a 
garrison superior in numbers to themselves. 

Towards the close of the same year, 1759, the English 
in Bengal were threatened with danger, equally great and 
unforeseen, from the Dutch in Java. Although peace 
prevailed between the two nations the Dutch could not 
view without jealousy the success and renown of their 
commercial rivals ; they entered into secret negotiations 
with Meer Jaffier, who, with the usual fickleness of 
Asiatics, had become desirous of deserting the English 
alliance ; and they sent into the Hooghly an armament 
of sev^i large ships and 1,400 soldiers. The pretext was 
to reinforce their own settlement at Chinsura, and to 
obtain redress for the grievances which they alleged 
against the Presidency of Calcutta, especially the com- 
pelling Dutch ships to take English pilots on the river. 
It was a moment of anxious consideration for CHve. In 
the first place, although Colonel Forde had returned from 
the Circars, other detachments had gone out to assist 
their countrjrmen at Madras ; and the squadron, com- 
manded since the decestee of Admiral Watson by Admiral 
Pocock, had long since sailed in the same direction. If 
Olive suffered the Dutch ships to pass up the river, and the 
Dutch troops to join the Nabob's, the English might be 
overpowered and driven from Bengal. If he attempted to 
stop them, there was the risk of kindling a war between the 
two nations, or, on the other hand, of being disavowed by 
the authorities in England, and consigned to disgrace and 
ruin. Nor were other personal motives wanting to dissuade 
Clive from action. At this very period he had entrusted 
a large share of his fortune to the Dutch East India 
Company, for speedy remittance to Europe. Nevertheless, 
in this emergency, Clive showed himself, as ever, firm, 
resolute, unwavering. He was informed that the Dutch 
bad landed their troops, and committed various acts of 
violence, and a letter was addressed to him by Colonel 
Forde, stating, that if he had an Order of Council he 
Gould now attack the invaders with a fair prospect of 

YOL. IT, Z 
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destroying them. Clive was playing At cards in the 
Ovening when he received this letter, and without leaving 
the table he wrote an answer in pencil : '^ Dear Forde^ 
^ fight them immediately. I will send you the Order of 
** Council to-morrow." * Accordingly the Dutch were 
attacked both by land and water, and, notwithstanding 
their superiority of force in both, in both were they 
defeated. Of tiieir seven ships every one fell into the 
hands of the English. At these tidings the chiefs of the 
settlement at Chinsura hastened to sue for peace, disa- 
vowing the acts of their naval commander, owning them- 
selves the aggressors, and agreeing to reimburse the 
English Company for the charges of the war, — on which 
terms they obtained the restitution of their ships. Thus 
it happened that the news of their apology reached 
Europe nearly as soon as the news of tiie attack upon 
them, so as effectually to prevent any complaint or re- 
monstrance on the part of the Grovernment of Holland.t 
Only a few weeks after these events, in February, 1760, 
Clive, who was suffering from ill-health, embarked fcv 
England. *^ With him it appeared " (to use the strong 
language of a contemporary) ^' that the soul was depart- 
*^ ing from the body of the government of BengaL** At 
home he was rewarded with an Irish peerage, as Lord 
Clive, Baron of Plassey, and speedily obtained a seat in 
the English House of Commons. During his second 
residence in India, a period of less than five fesTB, be 
had acquired a fortune amounting at the very lowest 
computation to 40,000^ a year4 Several of the trans- 
actions in which he had engaged for the public advan- 
tage or his own seem to me, as I have elsewhere stated, 
repugnant to justice and good faith. Those who explore 
his character with minute attention may, perhaps, more- 
over detect, not merely some great fiaults, but some little 
foibles. Thus, although he was plain and free from all 
ostentation in the field, he might be thought in society 

* Malcolm's life of Cliye, yoL ii. p. 97. 

t See on this point a note to Fayre's Memoir on Holland, in die 
PdHHque de tons Us Cabinets de V Europe (vol. ii. p. 154. ed. 1808). 
By ft shortlj sabseqnent treaty the Dutch at Chinsura further ear 
gaged to raise no fortification and maintain no troops in BengaL 

I M^lcohi^'s Life^ yoL ii p. 187. 
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fonder of fine clothes than becomes a hero. At one of 
the busiest periods of his public career, — the year of 
Plassey, — ^he could find leisure to weigh the comparative 
merits for a Court suit of *' a scarlet coat with handsome 
^ gold lace,** or " the common wear of velvet/* * — and 
to instruct his friend Mr. Qrme, the historian, to send 
him " two hundred shirts, the best and finest you can get 
** for love or money ; some of the ruffles worked with t, 
^ border either in squares or points, and the rest plain.** f 
But with every drawback or deduction which can fairly 
be made from his character, there will still remain very 
much to call forth prais^ and inspire admiration. He 
was indeed, as Chatham once called him, "a Heaven- 
** born General," $ — who, with no military training, had 
jshown consummate military genius. With nearly as 
little study of politics he displayed nearly as great abilities 
for government Energy, — which, perhaps, of all human 
qualities, is the one most conducive to success, — energy 
and fearlessness, were peculiarly his own. Whatever 
gratitude Spain owes to her Cortes, or Portugal to her 
Albuquerque, this — and in its results more than this — - 
is due from England to Clive. Had he never been bom 
I do not believe that we should — at least in that genera- 
tion — have conquered Hindostan; had he lived longer I 
doubt if we should — at least in that generation — have 
lost North America. 

The narrative of the events that followed in Bengal, 
— the misrule of Clive's successors, — the dethronement 
and the reinstatement of Meer Jafider, — ^though occurring 
in part before the peace of 1763, belongs more properly to 
a later period, when producing Clive's third and final 
visit to India. I therefore pass at once to the important 
ixansactions of which the Carnatic had meanwhile been 
the scene. — The Declaration of War between France 
and England found the chiefs both at Pondicherry and 
Madras ill-prepared for any expedition of importance, 
and engaging in none but desultory and feeble hostilities. 
The English set fire to Wandewash ; the French, in re* 

* Letter from Captain Latham, Angast 5. 1757. 
f Letter, August 1. 1757. 

X Thif was in 1758 Lord Orfwd'fl Memoirs, vol ii* p. S76. 
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taliatioDy to Conjeveraxn. The latter, under M. d'Auted^ 
besieged Trichinopoly; the former, under Captain CaUiaod, 
zelieyed the place. But the attention of both parties 
was intently fixed on a great armament which France 
had announced the intention of despatching to the IndisB 
aeas ; comprising nearly 1,200 regular troops, and com- 
manded bj Lieutenant General Comte de LaUj. This 
officer was sprung from an Irish family which had fal- 
lowed James the Second into exile ; his true name being 
Lally of Tully-dale, since Grallicised to Tollendal. — A 
■oldier from his earliest years, he had highly distinguished 
himself both at Dettingen and Fontenoy ; in December 
1745 he had warmly pressed the expedition against 
England from Dunkirk, and had been appointed one of 
its chiefs. Brave, active, and zealous, he was well quali- 
fied for military service ; but a hasty temper and a caustie 
wit too frequently ofiended his inferiors, and marred his 
exertions. 

The armament of Lally was delayed by various causes^ 
both. in its departure and on its voyage, and it was not 
till near the close of April 1768 that it cast anchor before 
Fondicherry. Almost immediately on its arrival the 
French squadron, which was commanded by the Ck)mte 
d'Ach^ was engaged by the British under Admiral 
Fococl^ but the battle proved indecisive, with little re- 
sult to either party, beyond the loss of a few men and 
some damage to the ships. Li August another naval 
engagement, equally indecisive, ensued. The Comte 
d'Ach^, satisfied with this result, and with having landed 
the troops, then sailed back to the Mauritius. 

Lally, who had brought out a commission as Groyemor 
General of the French in India, displayed from the first 
hour of his landing the impetuosity of his jtempen Bis 
instructions prescribed the siege of Fort St. David, and 
he sent forth a body of troops for that object on the very 
same night that he arrived. So much haste bodes littto 
real speed; the troops thus in hurry despatched, without 
provisions or guides, . arrived before Fort St. David way- 
worn and hungry, and ill-disposed for action. In a few 
days, however, they were quickened by large reinfcrce- 
soents, and by the presence of Lally. The works of the 
siege wete now vigorously pushed forward; a part in 
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them all being urged by compulsion on the reluctant and 
scrupulous natives. " In India," says Mr. Orme, " even 
** the lower Castes have their distinctions, insomuch that 
^'tbe cooLis, who carries a burden on his head, will 

* not carry it on his shoulder. Distinctions likewise pre- 
** vail amongst the soldiery, for the man who rides will 
^ not cut the grass that is to feed his horse ; nor at this 
*• time would the Sepoy dig the trench which was to 
*• protect him from a cannon-ball." • — Such prejudices, 
•which a wise ruler will ever consult, until he is able to 
correct, were now derided and set at nought by Lally. 
Thus he carried his immediate object, but thus also he 
forfeited for ever all claim to the attachment and regard 
of the native population. According to another historian, 
^ the consternation created by such an act was greater 
** than if he had set fire to the town, and butchered every 
** man whom it contained." f 

At this juncture Fort St David was the strongest that 
the East India Company possessed, and it held a suffi- 
cient garrison ; but the commanding officer was far from 
able, and part of the men are represented as drunken and 
disorderly. So early as the 2d of June terms of sur- 
render, by no means honourable to themselves, were pro- 
posed by the besieged, and on the evening of the same 
day were accepted by the besiegers. Lally, in pursuance 
of the instructions which he had brought from France, 
immediately razed the fortifications to the ground, nor 
have they ever since been rebuilt. Thus the name of 
Fort St. David, — up to that time so conspicuous in the 
annals of the Company, — henceforth no longer appears. 

Elated with this conquest, Lally pursued his warfare ; 
he failed in an expedition against Tanjore, but succeeded 
in an expedition against Arcot. His aspiring views ex- 
tended to the siege of Madras, and to the extinction of 
the British name in the Camatic. For this great object 
he mustered every man at his disposal, even recalling 
Bussy from the Deccan, which had so long been the scene 

* Orme's Hist toL ii p. 305. ** Hence," he adds, ** the munerons 
^ train of followers and assistants which always accompanies a camo 

* in India.*' 

t Mill's Hist YOL liL p. 193. ed. 1826. 
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of that offioer^s actiye and able exerdona. Hia want of 
laoiiej was no small obstacle in the way of his designs; 
to supply it he again offended the natives bj plunderiag 
a pagoda of its wealth ; and in a more praiseworthy spirit 
subscribed largely from his own private funds, exhorting 
Ids subordinates to follow his example. But he had al- 
ready made nearly all of them his personal enemies by 
his haughty reproaches and his bitter jests. Thus, for 
example, when he found his Council less alert than they 
might have been in providing the beasts of burthen be 
required, he exclaimed that he could not do better than 
harness to his waggons the Members of Council them- 
selves I * All his letters at this period were filled with 
invectives of no common asperity.f 

In Decemlj^r 1758 LaUy appeared before Madras, at 
the head of 2,700 European and 4,000 native troops. The 
English had already, in expectation of a siege, called in 
nearly all their garrisons and outposts, and could muster 
within their waUs 4,000 soldiers, of whom 1,800 were of 
European race. Besides these there was a small body 
under Captain Calliaud, which had marched from Tri- 
chinopoly, and which hung upon the rear of the French, 
most effectually intercepting their supplies and harassing 
their detachments. " They are like flies," said Lally him- 
self, ^ no sooner beaten off one place than they settle in 
** another!" — The French had no difficulty in making 
themselves masters of the Black Town ; but this, &om 
the large stores of arrack it contained, proved rather an 
obstacle to their further progress, as augmenting the in- 
subordination of the men. On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish steadily continued the defence of Fort St. Geoige; 
they made on one occasion a most vigorous sally, under 
Colonel Draper ; and their Governor, l^. Pigot, displayed 
throughout the siege both spirit and judgment. IsSSj 
had, no doubt, many obstacles to encounter, but per- 
haps the greatest of aU was his own unpopularity. He 

* Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XV. ch. 34. 

t " L'Enfer m'a yomi dans ce pays d'iniqiiites, et j*attends oomme 
** Jonas la baleine qui me receyra dans son ventre." (Lettre dn 
Comte de Lally, le 27 Decembre 1758.) In another letter he says lid 
would rather have to goTcm the Cafires in Madagascar tibaa tbft 
Europeans in India. 
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fonnd that, thougli he might enforce obedience, it was 
not so easy to sti£e discontent or to inspire alacrity. 
When, after nearly two months' inyestment, a breach had 
been effected by his batteries, his principal officers de- 
clared that it was not accessible, adding their opinion 
that a prolongation of the siege would be merely a wan- 
ton waste of human lives. At this time the supply of 
provision was scanty and uncertain, and the pay of the 
troops several weeks in arrear. The Sepoys had deserted 
in great numbers, and some of the Europeans threatened 
to follow their example. Under such discouraging cir- 
cumstances, Lally, with bitter mortification, resolved to 
bum the Black Town and to raise the 9iege of the White. 
Happily, of these two designs, the first was prevented, 
and the second quickened by the opportune appearance, 
on the 16th of February 1759, of Admiral Pocock and 
bis squadron, which had sailed to Bombay several months 
before, and now returned with some fresh troops on board. 
The Frenchj apprehensive of a combined attack upon 
ihem, commenced that very night their march to Arcot, 
leaving behind their sick and wounded, fifty-two pieoes 
of artillery, and a hundred and fifty barrels of gun- 
powder. 

After this great reverse to the French arms, and the 
return of their chief to Pondicherry, hostilities languished 
for some time between the rival nations. But in the 
autumn there ensued another naval engagement, from 
another voyage of the Admiral Comte d'Ach^ to this 
coast. On the 2d of September his squadron was en-^ 
countered by Pocock's ; the English having nine ships of 
the Hne and the French eleven, with a great superiority 
both in guns and men. Nevertheless, after a cannonade 
of two hours, the French sailed away in great confusion, 
leaving to the English the honours of victory. The re- 
sult, however, as on the two last occasions, was by no 
means decisive ; the loss of men was nearly equal on both 
Bides, and the English, though the victors, suffered the 
nost damage in their ships. jyAch^ immediately pro- 
ceeded to disembark a few men and a little money at Pon- 
£cherry, and then, notwithstanding the vehement re- 
monstrances of the Governor and Ck)uncil, returned with 

lis squadron to the islands. 

z 4 
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At hourly the sftine period the English at Madras were 
cheered with the tidings that Eyre Coote had been pro- 
moted in England to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and 
was coming over at the head of the King's 84th Regimoit 
and other reinforcements. Major Brereton, who mean* 
while commanded in the field, appears to have been de- 
sirous of distinguishing himself before the arrival of biff 
chief. Thus he attempted to reduce the fort of Wande- 
wash by three divisions in a night-attack, but signal^ 
failed, with the loss of 200 men. So indignant was 
Brereton himself at his repulse, that, on seeing the crowd 
of English fugitives, he drew his sword, and ran the first 
man he met ti^rough the body ! * 

Colonel Eyre Coote, with the last division of his foree, 
landed at Madras on the 27th of October 1759. Bom in 
1726, Coote was now in the prime of life, with none of 
those infirmities of body or mind which clouded over his 
later years, and obscured the lustre of his fame. His in- 
fluence over the native soldiers was great, and not for- 
gotten by them to this day ; and he showed himself «tt 
all occasions not less active and resolute than prudent and 
wary. — One of his earliest measures on reaching the 
Camatic was to retrieve the recent check to the British 
arms, by a more regular and skilful attack on Wanie- 
wash. In this enterprise Major Brereton did good service 
at the head of a division, and the fort was carried with 
little loss on the last day of November. 

At this news Lally took the field. His dissensions vdth 
the civil service still continued, and his want of monef to 
pay the troops had already produced more than one mutiny 
among them. He had, however, obtained as auxilisries 
a body of Mahrattas, and he had under his command the 
sagacious and experienced Bussy, but, unhappily for him- 
self, was jealous of his influence and distrustful of hii 
counsels. Bussy strongly urged the imprudence of a>> 
tempting to recover Wandewash, in the face of the Eng- 
lish army. Lally, however, thought the honour of hi 
arms at stake, and persevered in the design. He accord* 

* Orme's Hist vol ii. p. 521. He adds : ** Unfortuiiately the mm 
** WB8 one of the bravest In the anny, so that this example carm 
•* little inflaence." 
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iagly proceeded to the attack of the fort so lately lost, 
when Coote, who had heen in expectation of this more* 
ment, at once marched upon him with his whole force*' 
Lallj had no other choice than to raise the siege, or to 
give hattle on the ground selected hy his enemy. He 
preferred the latter alternative. On the morning of the 
22d of January 1760 he perceived the English, after 
some skilful manoeuvres, advancing along the base of the 
mountain of Wandewash, protected on their left by the 
r%ged height, and on their right by the fire of the fort. 
Ii^mediately, while yet maintaining his batteries of siege, 
he drew up the remainder of his army on the open plain. 
This was, for the most part, stony ground, but here and 
th^e intersected with rice fields, so as to render nearly 
useless the superiority of the French in cavalry. Ac* 
cording to the English computation, the French numbers 
in line of battle were 2,250 Europeans, 300 of them horse, 
and 1,800 Sepoys. There were abo 3,000 Mahrattas ; 
but these kept carefully aloof at the hour of action. The 
English had 1,900 Europeans, of whom only eighty were 
cavalry, 2,100 Sepoys, and 1,250 native horsemen. At 
nearly the commencement of the battle, the French horse, 
led on by LaUy in person, was thrown into disorder by 
two English pieces of artillery, and was driven back to 
the encampment. Lally hastened to put himself at the 
head, of the foot soldiers, and cheered them on to the 
charge. In pursuance of his brave example, the French 
regiment of Lorraine especially displayed the utmost 
g^uitry, it formed in a^ column tw^el^ in front, and 
came rushing full upon the King's 84th. In a moment 
the two regiments were mingled at the point of the 
bayonjBt. The battle now became general, and fiercely 
contested among the Europeans, but ere long began to 
declare in favour of Goote, — a result hastened by the 
acqidental explosion of a tumbril in the French ranks. 
Among other brave soldiers. Major Brereton fell mortally 
wojinded, and when fallen refused the assistance of the 
mep next to him, bidding them not mind him, but fol* 
low up their victory. On the other side, M. de Bussy, 
attempting to rally the fugitives, and fighting with un* 
daunted spirit at the head of a handful of men that still 
adhered to him, was surrounded and made prisoner swor4 
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in hand. The day was now decided. The "Erenehf nokf 
withstaaiding the efforts of Lally, gave way in all direc- 
tions from the field. In the battle or pursuit their loss 
was estimated at nearly 600 men ; the English had 190 
killed and wounded. It deserves notice that the brunt of 
the conflict had fallen entirely on the Europeans of both 
armies, the natiye troops taking no part in it sinoe the 
first cannonade. In the evening the officers of tho Eng- 
lish Sepoys came to congratulate Colonel Coote on las 
victory, and with great coolness thanked him for the sight 
of such a battle as they never yet had seen.* 

The English at Madras, who felt their own fate de- 
pendent on the issue of this battle, were watching with 
feverish anxiety for its earliest tidings. At sunrise tiie 
next morning one of the black spies of the English camp 
brought them some vague rumours of success, but it was 
not till noon that they received a note of two lines in 
pencil, written by Coote from the field of battle. Then, 
indeed, relieved from all their fears, they burst forth into 
exclamations of delight ; acknowledging also, with well- 
deserved applause, the skill and intrepidity of the British 
commander. The joy this day at Madras, says a con- 
temporary, could only be compared to that at Calcutta on 
the news of Flassey. In truth, as the one victory gained 
us Bengal, so did the other the Camatic. It is remark- 
able, however, in all these operations by or against Lally, 
how little weight the native Powers threw into either 
scale. Scarcely does it appear worthy of commemorati(m 
that Mahomed AU was present with the English at Ma- 
dras during the first part of the siege, and afterwards 
passed to Trichinopoly ; or that Salabat Jung, after the 
departure of Bussy, consented to renounce the French 
alliance. 

I may also observe on this occasion of the three most 
eminent chiefs who ever fought in British India, — Lord 
Clive, Sir Eyre Coote, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, — that 
they gained the battles of Flassey, of Wandewash, and of 
Assaye, at the ages respectively of thirty-two, thirty- 
three, and thirty-four. It may hence, perhaps, be doubted 
(notwithstanding some recent and most brilliant examples 

* Orme*8 Hist voLii p. 589. 
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to the contrary) whel^er the more modem practice of 
sending forth to military command in that nnwholesome 
climate veterans already bending beneath the weight of 
years be in all cases entirely consistent with the means 
by which onr Eastern greatness was achiered. 

Had Coote been aware how ill Pondicherry was then 
provided, and how discordantly governed, he might pro- 
bably have pushed forward to that dty immediately after 
his triumph at Wandewash ; but knowing how lai^e was 
stiiU the force of the enemy, he first applied himself to 
besiege and reduce the outposts of their dominion. Arcot, 
Trincomalee, Devi-Cottah, Cnddalore, and several other 
places fell successively into his hands. During this time 
the French were making strenuous efiPorts to obtain some 
native reinforcements. With that view they opened a 
secret negotiation with Hyder Ali, afterwards the founder 
of the great kingdcHu of Mysore, and at this period the 
General in chief of tlie Mysorean army. It was stipu- 
lated that Hyder Ali should send, as auxiliaries, a body 
of 3,000 horse and 5,000 foot, and receive in return from 
the French the fort of Thiagur, one of their last remain- 
ing strong'holds in the Gamatic. The first division of 
the Mysoreans marched accordingly, and a detachment, 
chiefiy of Sepoys, having been sent out by Coote to repel 
them, was itself totally routed. Nevertheless, the result 
of this treaty proved of little advantage to the French. 
Only a few weeks after the auxiliaries had arrived intel* 
ligence reached them of a revolution in Mysore, threaten- 
ing danger to their chief, upon which, without any notice 
to Lally, they set off by night, and hastened home. 

The net was now closing round Pondicherry itself. 
Through the boundary-hedge of thorns and prickly plants, 
which, as in many other fiidian towns, encompassed its 
outer defences, the inhabitants could discern the hostile 
army encamped, and ready for the siege. The departure 
of D'Ach6's squadron had left the English undisputed 
masters of the sea, and scarce any further supplies, 
either by land or water, could reach the beleaguered city. 
The French valour, — the rainy season, — and a most 
violent storm in the roads, — interposed,, however, consi- 
derable obstacles in the way of Coote. Nor was Discord, 
which raged so fiercely within the walls of Pondicherry, 
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tltogetker absent from the English camp. In eonfti^tieiidi 
of orders from home, given in ignorance of the late ev^iti^ 
a dispute as to the chief command arose between Coh>nei 
Coote and Colonel Monson. At one period Coote ba^ 
already relinquished his post, and was preparing to -em'* 
bark for Bengal ; but Monson receiving a severe wouiid, 
and becoming for a time disabled, the leadership hnppQy 
reverted to the victor of Wandewash. 

In the night between the 8th and 9th of December foot 
English batteries opened against the waUs of Pondi* 
cherry. The besieged were firm and resolute in their 
defence, fighting every foot of ground, and making more 
than one successful sally. They had also, to spare their 
provisions, put themselves upon half rations, and sent 
forth from the tovm the remaining native inhabitants ; a 
wretched multitude, which remained famishing and help* 
less between the gates and the batteries, and was debarred 
access at either, until, after some days, the humanity of 
the English allowed them to pass. Notwithstanding such 
strong measures, it was found, before the middle of Jan- 
uary, that there only remained sufficient provisions for 
two days. In this extremity Lally and his Council sent 
deputies to capitulate, and failing to obtain more favour- 
able terms, were compelled to surrender at discretion. 
Accordingly, on the 16th of January 1761, the English 
marched into the place. Great civilities passed between, 
the chiefs ; Coote dining that day at Lally's table ; but 
LaUy and his French, still amounting to above 2,000, 
remained prisoners of war. ** All," says a contemporary, 
^* wore the face of famine, fatigue, or disease. The gren- 
** adiers of Lorraine and Lally, once the ablest-bodied 
** men in the army, appeared the most impaired, having 
'^ constantly put themselves forward to every service ; 
^' and it was recollected that from their first landing; 
** throughout all the services of the field, and all the dis- 
** tresses of the blockade, not a man of them had ever de- 
*^ serted to the English colours." * 

Almost immediately after the surrender a dispute arose 
among the victors for the possession of the place. Coote 
and his officers claimed it for the King ; Mr. Pigot and 

* Onne's Hist vol. il p. 722. 
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the other civifians from Madras claimed it for the Com-* 
paiij. The quarrel grew high, until at length Mr. Pigot 
declared, that unless his pretensions were admitted he 
ahould refuse to supply funds for the subsistence of the 
troops. This threat barred all further argument. — In 
raturiii for the destruction of Fort St David, and in pur* 
snance of orders from home, Mr. Pigot took measures for 
razing to the ground the fortifications of Pondicherry, 
nayv even all the buildings that stood within thenu 

Thus ended the French power ia India. For although- 
Pozxdicherry was restored to them by the peace of 1763, 
and although the stipulation in that peace against their 
raising fortresses or maintaining troops applied only to 
Bengfd, yet even in the Camatic they could never again 
attain their former influence nor recover their lost 
ground ; and the extinction of their East India Company 
speedily ensued. 

This result, however mortifjring to French ambition, 
has been acknowledged by French writers as a just retri- 
bution on that Company, and on the Government of 
Liouis the Fifteenth, for their cruel oppression of almost 
every great commander who had served them faithfully 
in India.* The closing scenes of La Bourdonnais and of 
Dupleix have been already described ; there remains to 
tell the still more tragic fate of Lally. On arriving a 
prisoner in England, and hearing of the charges brought 
against him in France, he wrote to Pitt, soliciting that 
he might return on his parole, and confront his accusers f, 
and with this request the British Minister complied. But 
no sooner was Lally at Paris than he was thrown into 
the Bastille, where he remained fifteen months without 
even a preliminary examination. When at length his 
trial did come on before the Parliament of Paris, it was 
pressed with the utmost acrimony, both by the Crown 
and East India Company; and a legal quibble on the 
term " High Treason " enabled his judges to sentence 
him to death. When informed of their decision, << Is this," 



* ** Oh combien cette Compagnie des Indes FraiiQaise ayait merits 
" sa chute ! '*— Biograph. Uniy. art. Duplbix. Se« also Sismondi, 
Hist des Fran9ais, vol xxix. p. 303. 

t See his letter in the Chatham Ckyrrespondence, volil p. 144 
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he passionatelj cried, *^ tbe reward of foriy-fivB jears ser* 
^' vice l**"^- and snatching up a compass with which he 
had been drawing maps during his imprisonmeBty he 
struck it at his breast. His hand, however, was held 
back by some person near him ; and that same afteraooo, 
the 9th of May 1766, he was dragged along to pahtie 
execution in a dung-cart, with a gag between Mb lipe, 
and beheaded on the Place de Gr^ve. Such was the eiid 
of a veteran, who had fought and bled for his adopted 
country, seldom, indeed, with prudence and discietioii, 
but always with courage and honour. 



By the downfal of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and, 
above all, the French power in India, a wide and still- 
extending scope was left to that of England. The best 
chance of supremacy to the native states had lain in xe» 
sisting Europeans by Europeans, — in setting liie akiS 
and energy of one northern race against another. Single- 
handed they fell one by one, — some dropping from their 
own rottenness, like fruit from a tree, — others stxiviog 
fiercely, but without avail, against us. From the. pre- 
carious tenure of some two or three petty forts, — firom 
the mere Mahratta-ditch of Calcutta, or the " boimd<* 
'< hedge" of Madras, — our empire has spread far and 
wide; from Ceylon to Gujerat, — from the snows of the 
HimaJaya to the sea-line of the Sunderbunds, — along the 
loftiest mountains and the widest plains in the knowQ 
world. In India at this moment the number of our sub* 
jects and dependents is in all probability greater than 
Alexander, than Augustus, than Charlemagne, than Na^ 
poleon, ever knew. And if that vast people be as yet 
low in the scale of nations, —long enslaved, and still de- 
based by a succession of t3rrannies, — and led astray by 
foul superstitions and revolting rites, — their depression 
gives them only the stronger claim on our sympathy and 
care. Never did a Grovemment stand more nearly in the 
parental relation to its subjects than the English Govern- 
ment of India. The English are as much superior to 
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the Hindoos, — not in natural gifts, but in training, in 
iLnowledge, and in principles, — as a parent is superior to 
a child. God grant, that as we hold a parent's place we 
may fulfil a parent's duty, — not merely to command and 
direct, but to enlighten and reform ! For many years, 
Ijiowever, we did not act fully on these maxims, and our 
course in India, though far above any Asiatic was yet 
below the European rules of right Surely it behoves 
our chief statesmen, of whatever party, to take to heart 
tbe awful responsibility which this state of things de- 
volves upon them, — to weigh well, and with scrupulous 
attention, every new appointment made, not only in India 
itself, but in the Indian department at home. Let them 
be assured that even the humblest of these appointments, 
if unwisely made, may become directly or indirectly the 
cause of suffering to unprotected millions, which are 
often too timid for complaint, or too distant for redresss. 
To these millions let us prove that we have higher objects 
than additions of territory or accumulations of wealth. 
Let us aim at the overthrow of the idol-temples, not rashly, 
not through violence and persecution, but by affording 
means to know the truth, — their overthrow by the hands 
of their own worshippers, converted and reclaimed. Let 
us cast aside for ever the base, the miserable fear, lest 
the Hindoos, as they approach our level of civiKsation, 
may become less patient of our sway. It is, I trusl^ 
reserved for British counsels in the coming age to extend 
even much further the work auspiciously begun of good 
government in India, and to give even to the meanest 
peasant of that land fresh reason to bless God, in the 
fulness of his heart, that his lot is cast beneath the Great 
Company, instead of the Bajahs and Sultauns of former 
days! 
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PRINCE CHARUES STUART (UNDER THE NAME OF 
JOHN DOUGLAS) TO MR. BULKELEY. 

[From a rough draught in the Stuart Papers.] 

June 3. 1749. 

I WRIT you last the 26th of May from Venice with a 
letter inclosed. This is sent \yj one that promised safe 
delivery. My friendship for you does not permit me any 
longer silence as to what regards a person you esteem. 
His situation is singular; and though now rejected by 
many, he may be soon as much courted. Being desperate, 
iionest, and with only one point de vue, what cannot be 
compassed ? Bologna was said to be his residence, but 
that was but a blind ; I can firmly assure you never shall 
any of the Pope's dominions see his face. The only one 
in Italy would have been Venice. That same person 
never intends to make but a passage over of France. . . • 
Now my friend must skulk, to the perfect dishonour of 
his worthy relations, until he finds a reception fitting at 
home or abroad. 

John Douglas. 



MEMORANDA BY PRINCE CHARLES. 

« Remitted to B. (Colonel Brett ?) the 22d June, 1750." 
[From a fragment in the Stuart Papers.] 

Instructions for y who is to inform himself whether 

will receive the P. (Prince) upon occasion, who is 
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willing to trust his person in his hands; if he should 
decline it, to find out some other proper person for that 
purpose, as the P. (Prince) is determined to go over at 
any rate. 

To speak to Sir C. G (Charles Gk)ring ?) ahont a ship 
that it may arrive at Antwerp, to carry over his brother, 
and to be there some time in the beginning of August 

To visit Mr. P. of D., and to see what he has done in 
his own and the neighbouring counties, and to agree 
where the arms, &c., may be most conveniently landed 
the grand affair of L. (London) to be attempted at tho 
same time. 

To inform the principal persons that the P. (Prince) 
desires the whole may be forwarded with ihe greatest 
expedition, and that no time may be lost ; that a Declara- 
tion may be prepared in which the funds are to he 
referred to a free Parliament, and the army encouraged 
to join the P. (Prince) by showing the nullity of the 
obligation of the oaths they have taken for the R 
(Elector.) 

To acquaint particular persons that the K. (King) wiU 
B. (resign), in order to prevent any proclamation, as 
lately happened at N., and to return, as soon as may con- 
yeniently happen, to me. 



Mem. — Concerning some things to be proposed to B. 
(Duke of Beaufort ?) for adding to the P. (Prince's) De- 
claration, — ^to remove the prejudices so unjustly grounded 
against the K. (King), — and also something concerning 
the bribery in the F. M. (French Ministers^ which has 
hitherto prevented the assistance that would have been 
given me, always agreeable and fitting to the inclinations 
of both the K. (King of France) and L 
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THE FBETENBEB TO PRINCE CHABLES. 

[Stuart Papers.] 

Rome^ December 30. 1750. 

To-MOBBOW you end your dOth year. May you see 
many more than double that number, and happier ones 
tban those you have already past ! The hardships you 
bave gone through, and do perhaps still undergo, are not 
small, and it is to be hoped they will contribute at last 
to what they are chiefly directed. But in the darkness 
yon keep me, as to all that relates to you, I can pray and 
wish, but I can neither judge nor advise, except on one 
single article, which is so obvious and so important that 
I should think everybody, who really wishes you well, 
should be of the same opinion in that respect, and that is, 
your securing the succession of our Family by marrying* 
X cannot think you so selfish as to have yourself only in 
view in all you suffer. The happiness of our country 
must undoubtedly be your motive, and by consequence, 
yon would never surely restrict that happiness to your 
own life only, but endeavour to perpetuate it by a sue* 
cession of lawful Kings, who may have no other interests 
but those of our country. Your giving lawful heirs to 
the Crown will not only be a constant security to your 
own person, but it will make you more considered and 
respected abroad, and will undoubtedly give new life and 
vigour to the cause and your friends, whose zeal can 
never be so warm when all their hopes are centred in you 
alone. Had you entered into the view I formerly gave 
you, you had been probably at this time the father of a 
family, with a wife whom it would not have been beneath 
you to have married had you been in England. But it 
is useless to look backward, and what gives me the 
greatest concern in all this is, that you have put yourself 
in a situation and way of living which renders your 
marrying anybody absolutely impracticable. This, as 
long as it lasts, must appear extraordinary and singular 
to persons of reflection and sense, because the motives and 
object of your marrying are obvious to all, and those of 
your pursuing your present conduct and scheme, whatever 

aa3 
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they may be, can be only known to sueli as are the 
authors and promoters of them. For my part, I can have 
no other view but your real good and advantage, and I 
am so much convinced of the necessity of your marrying 
that I could almost say that I would rather see yoa 
married to a private gentlewoman than that you sh<Hild 
not be it at aU ; and therefore I cannot but recommend 
earnestly to you to think seriously on the matter, and, as 
you cannot now hope to make a marriage suitable to 
yourself, to endeavour to make one that may be at leart 
as little unequal as possible; for I can only, on this 
occasion, exhort you in general, since I cannot think rf 
any particular person to propose to you who might be 
any ways proper and at the same time willing to marry 
you. If tiiis letter has the same fate with many others 
I have writ to you, I might have saved myself the tronbte 
of writing it ; but whatever reception it may meet with, 
or impression it may make, I shall still have the comfort 
of having acquitted myself of the duty of a father, in 
telling you what I really think for your good, an^ » 
showing you, at the same time, that no behaviour of yoors 
can alter the warm concern I shall ever take in all th^ 
relates to you, whom I beseech God to bless, protect, and 
prosper, and direct upon all occasions. 

James B. 



Sm CHAHUSS HANBTTBY WILLIAMS TO MR. FOX 

Berlin, 1751. 
{Extracts.) 

[Sir Charles proceeded as British Minister to Berlin in ^1* 
1760 ; but was recalled and sent back to bis old post at Dresden lA 
February, 1751. See Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. i p. 515.; ^ 
ToLiL p. 463.] 

His Prussian Majesty does not give entire confi^^**^ 
either to Podewils or Finkenstein (his Ministers of St**^)' 
that he reserves for two persons who constantly reriw 
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^*wiih him at PotBdam, and whose names are Heichel and 
TVedersdorf ; the first of whom is His Ftussian Majesty's 
private Secretary, and who is always kept under the 
same roof with His Majesty, and is so well watched, that 
a person may be at this Court seyen years without once 
.seeing him. 

• • • • 

His Prussian Majesty's Ministers at Berlin, I mean 
those for Foreign Affairs, make the oddest figure of any 
in Europe. They seldom or never see any despatches 
that are sent to the Prussian Ministers at foreign Courts, 
and all letters that come to Berlin from foreign Courts 
go directly to the King, so that M. Podewils and Count 
Finkenstein know no more of what passes in Europe than 
what they are informed of by the Gazettes. When any 
of us go to them on any business, the surprise they are 
in easily betrays their ignorance, and the only answer 
you ever get is, that they will lay what you say before 
their master, and give you an answer as soon as he shall 
have signified his pleasure to them. When you return 
to their houses for this answer, they tell you the exact 
words which the King has directed, and never one word 
more ; nor are you permitted to argue any point. 

If a courier is to be despatched to Versailles or a Min- 
ister to Vienna, His Prussian Majesty draws himself the 
instructions for the one, and writes the letters for the 
other. This you will say is great ; but if a dancer at 
the Opera has disputes with a singer, or if one of those 
performers wants a new pair of stockings, a plume for 
his helmet, or a finer petticoat, the same King of Prussia 
sits in judgment on the cause, and with his own hand 
answers the dancer's or the singer's letter. His Mtgesty 
laid out 20,000/. to build a fine theatre, and his music 
and singers cost him near the same sum every year ; yet 
this same King, when an Opera is to be performed, will 
not allow 101. a night to light up the theatre with wax 
candles ; and the smoke that arises from the bad oil, and 
the horrid stink that flows from the tallow, make many 
of the audience sick, and actually spoil the whole enter- 
tainment. What I have thought about this Prince is 
very true, and I believe after reading what I say about 
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him you will think so too. He is great in greftt thii^a, 

and Httle in little ones ! 



In confirmation of the statements in the preceding letter 
as to Frederick's peirsonal and minute attention to even 
the smallest details of business, and as a specimen of his 
peremptory method in transacting it, I insert the follow- 
ing curious document, which I hare extracted and trans- 
lated from the original Grerman in Preuss's Urkandenbaeh 
(«* Collection of Documents "), vol. ii. pp. 222—235. 

Marginal Notes by King Frederick the Second on some 
of the Reports from his Cabinet Ministers. 



1. Petition from Simon, 
Merchant and Commercial 
Counsellor {Commerzien 
Bath) at Stettin, to be al- 
lowed to purchase the estate 
of Kraatzen for 40,000 dol- 
lars. 



2. Petition from the town 
of Frankfort-on-Oder, a- 
gainst the quartering of 
troops upon them. 

3. Petition from the ba- 
kers at Potsdam, that corn 
from the public magazines 
may be allowed them. 

4. Petition from the stock- 
ing-weaver Esche, for the 
sum of 3200 dollars, due to 
him on Saxon revenue 
bonds. 



(/ft Ae King's oum writing.') 

Forty thousand dollars 
invested in commerce will 
bring in 8 per cent., in 
landed property only 4. So 
this man does not under- 
stand his own business. A 
cobbler should continue a 
cobbler; a merchant should 
think of his trade, and not 
of bujdng estates. 

Why it cannot be other- 
wise. Do they think that 
I can put the regiment into 
my pocket? But the bar- 
racks shall be rebuilt. 

They have had above 500 
winspel already. Ce soni 
des Canailles. Have them 
up before the magistrate ! 

Patciencia i 
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'5. Petition from Colonel 
I 1 that he may be sta- 
tioned in Silesia, as he in- 
tends to purchase estates in 
that province. 

. 6. Petition from the in- 
habitants of Potsdam, to as- 
sist them in paying a con- 
tribution of 32,000 doUars 
levied by the Austrians. 

7. Petition from the Kam- 
merherr Baron von Miiller, 
for leave to visit the baths 
at Aix la Chapelle. 

8. Benewed petition from 
Saron von Miiller for leave 
to visit the baths. 

9. Petition for the ex- 
penses of receiving and en- 
tertaining their Highnesses 
of Brunswick on their visit 
in Prussia, 700 dollars. 

10. Petition from the 
Count of Lippe-Detmold, 
that the claims of the town 
of Lippstadt may be duly 
considered in the purchase 
of land for fortifications. 

11. Petition from the cre- 
ditors of the Count Gian- 
nini that the delegated Ju- 
dicium which had been 
granted at their request may 
be suspended. 

12. Report from the Pre- 
sident von Auer, that in 
placing the fiag-stones it 
would be more profitable to 
deal by contract than by 
day-work. 

13. Petition from the 



That is the very reason 
why he must not be stationed 
in Silesia. He would im- 
prove the estates and ne- 
glect the service. 

Let them look to paying 
their own debts. I shaU 
not give that rascally rab- 
ble a single groscken. 

What would he do there ? 
He would gamble away the 
little money he has left, and 
come back like a beggar. 

Let him go to the devil ! 



Pay it this once, but it is 
a scandalous robbery. An- 
other time I shall send a 
person to keep the accounts. 

A vague answer — in the 
Austrian style -^ that shall 
mean nothing. 



The administration of 
justice in my dominions 
shall in no way be infringed 
upon, because the laws must 
govern all. 

I care nothing for the 
Modum protcedendiy so that 
the object be attained. 



Why, how can I provide 
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fliokly son of the deceased 
Colonel von Platho, entreat- 
ing some pension or pro- 
yision. 

14. Complaint of the Ge- 
heimer Rath von Brandt, 
that several of the colonists 
whom he sent from Uhn, 
have returned much dis- 
satisfied with their treat- 
ment. 

15. Petition from Forst* 
meister von Poser, that his 
son may not be forcibly car- 
ried off to the military pro- 
fession. 

16. Petition from Coun- 
tess Paradis, that her son, 
now in the Bavarian army, 
may receive a commission 
in the Prussian army, with 
the view that the stricter 
discipline may wean him 
from his drunken habits. 

17. Petition from the mer- 
chant Hintze for permission 
to import 10,000 cwt. of 
copper, duty free. 

18. Petition from the ap- 
prentice-mason Eichel for 
admission to the rights of 
master-mason at Berlin* 

19. Petition from the Jew 
Meyer Benjamin at Magde- 
burg, for admission to equal 
privileges with Christian 
trade^nen. 

20. Petition from Lieu- 
tenant von Winterfeldt, for 
a loan of 12,000 dollars on 
good interest, for the im- 
provement of his estate. 



for all the halt and the 
blind? 



He sent me people who 
had been actors and hav- 
dressers. Such persons aie 
of no use in tilling land. 



He will be better edfl' 
cated in a regim^it than in 
a village. 



I look out for gciod oSr 
ficers, but the debaached 
ones I send packing. Snch 
people of whatever rank I 
think no acquisiticA to isj 
service* 



Give him a round fO* 
fosaL 



He may be admitted if 
there are not master-mauos 
enough already, and if he be 
not as idle as the BerHn 0De8> 

Let the Jew immediately 
take himself away fro^^ 
Magdeburg, or the Com- 
mandant shall kick him out 

I am not a banker. 
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21. Petition from Du 
Moulin (lately Major in 
the army), for the place of 
the deceased Krieges-Rath 
Tschimer at the Pomera- 
nian Chamher. 

22. Petition from General 
Ton Dierecke that his 
brother-in-law von Grave- 
nitz, may have leave to 
marry the daughter of Ober- 
Inspector Glaser. 

23. Petition from Gehei- 
mer Rath von Brandt for 
the payment of his account 
— ^postage of letters amount- 
ins to 113 dollars. 



24. Petition from Comet 
von Ortzen, that he may be 
permitted to visit the baths 
of Carlsbad for the recovery 
of his hearing. 

25. Petition from Colonel 
von Lossow, that Major Ha- 
letius and the Captains of 
Hussars, Trenk and Saltz- 
wedel, may have leave to 
marry. 

26. Petition from the 
Pastor Pels at Bemau, for 
a yearly pension of 150 dol- 
lars, as he finds that he can- 
not subsist on his stipend 
of 186. 

27. Petition from Lan- 
drath von Wobeser, for com- 
pensation on account of the 
burning of his house and 



That would be appoint- 
ing a goat for gardener ! 



Fie ! how can he propose 
such a thing ? 



I shall send him no money 
to help his writing. He al- 
ready writes his fingers off. 
Let him write me what is 
really needful, and not so 
much useless stuff that gives 
me no information. 

Carlsbad can do nothing 
for one's ears. 



After Hussars have taken 
wives, they are seldom worth 
a shot of powder. But iC 
he (Colonel von Lossow) be- 
lieves that those gentlemen 
would still do their duty 
well, I wiU give them leave. 

The Apostles did not 
thirst after lucre. They 
have preached in vain; 
Herr Pels has no apostolic 
soul, and does not hold ihe[ 
things of this world as 
things of nought. 

At the Day of Judgment 
every man will receive again 
whatever he has lost in this 
life. 



za 
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other losses lie suffered at 
the bombardment of Gas- 
trin. 

28. Petition from the 
ObeT'Audiior 6. at Berlin, 
complaining of the appoint- 
ment of Ober- Auditor Rei- 
necke as GeneraUAudiior^ 
and stating his own claims 
as the senior of all the Ober^ 
Auditors^ and as having 
served the state for thirty 
years. 

29. Petition from Captain 

von E 1, who had left 

the army, praying that he 
may be re-appointed to it ; 
his marriage with a rich 
heiress, for the sake of 
which he retired, having 
now failed. 

30. Petition from the 
Landtrirth Filegel at Gratz, 
that he may be permitted to 
buy for 20,000 dollars a 
nobleman's estate in Prus- 
sia. 



31. Petition from the 
Vicar General of the Do- 
minicans at Neisse, that 
some of the brotherhood 
may have leave to give 
spiritual assistance to the 
garrison. 

32. Petition from Kanter, 
a bookseller at Konigsberg, 
for the title of Commerzien 
Hathy Commercial Coun- 
sellor. 

33. Petition from Count 



I have in my stable a par- 
cel of old mules, who liave 
served me a long wliile, bat 
I have not yet found any ai 
them apply to be made Su- 
perintendents of the Stable. 



The army is not a public 
house where people may run 
in and out as they please. 
Since this man has once left 
the service, he can have no 
ambition, and I hate such 
officers. 

We have enough of jFfe- 
gels (bumpkins, a pan on 
the name) in Prussia al- 
ready; such colonists are of 
no use. Besides, as he is 
not of noble blood himself, 
I cannot allow him to buy a 
nobleman's estate. 

They may ; but if they 
should lead any soldier to 
desert, the Vicar General 
must make up his mind to 
see them hanged. 



Bookseller — there is a 
truly honourable title ! 



He has no right to ask 
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von Eeder to protect him 
against the award of law, 
in the possession of an es- 
tate. 

34. Petition from General 
Count Angelelli, of Bologna, 
for a conmiission in the 
Prussian army. 

35. Petition from Captain 
von Diebitsch, that he maj 
be transferred to another 
regiment. 



36. Report from the Ca- 
binet Ministers, stating that 
on a recent conclusion of a 
treatj with a foreign Power, 
they had been offered a 
Cadeau; a thing they ob- 
serve not unusufJ, but done 
in an unusual manner. 

37. Project from Colonel 
von W., for obtaining, with- 
out any fresh burden on the 
people, a million and a half 
additional revenue. 

38. Petition from the ac- 
ademician Bitaube, who is 
writing the History of Hol- 
land, for six months' leave 
of absence to travel in that 
country. 

39. Petition from the 
wine-merchant Ejehn at 
Berlin, for compensation on 
account of 82 hogsheads of 
wine, which the Russians 
carried off during their last 
invasion. 



me for such violent mea- 
sures. My duty is to up- 
hold the laws and not to 
infringe them. 

Why, he was a General 
of the Pope's army — surely 
he would not consent to 
serve a heretic ! 

He does not know his 
own mind. He has been 
with the Cadets — then 
Quarter-Master — now an- 
other regiment ! Wind, 
wind, wind ! 

Je consols toute La re- 
pugnance^ Messieur^ que 
Vbtis aurez a ressevoir cette 
reconnoisance; maisjesup^ 
posse que Vous Vous ferez 
la duce viollance de L^ac» 
cepterJ* 

He may keep those mil- 
lions for himself. 



He can write his history 
here. Why need he run 
about for it ? 



Why not compensation 
also for what he lost at the 
Deluge ? His cellars were 
then no doubt under water. 



* Printed according to the original French speUing. The ortho* 
graphy of the Qerman is much of the same kind. 



Ziir 
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40. Petilion from Gekei- 
mer Rath La Motte, that 
his father-in-law, the late 
Ordens Kanzkr Ton Miin- 
chow, may not have the 
decree against him pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

41. Petition from Herr 
▼on Marschall, that the sen- 
tence against him in the 
Court of Appeal may be 
mitigated. 



One must go throng 
with such things. He who 
commits deM mfanaeg^ 
though he were of Bojal 
bloody must suffer the doe 
punidbment. 



The laws are sopveme 
above all men, whether 
MarshaU or not; and if 
this does not 'suit the gen- 
tleman, he may go out of 
the country as his brothor 
has done. 



EABL MABISCHAL TO PRINCB CHARLES STUABT. 



[Stuart Fapera] 



Sib, 



Parify May 18. 1754. 



I AM honoured with yours in which you bid me name 
any person for carrying of your letters, except Mr. 
Groring or Mr. Boson. It is what I shall never take 
open me, that I may not expose you to the danger of 
trusting new folks. Mr. Goring is known for a man of 
honour. I must beg your pardon in what you say of his 
'' abusing of your situation.'' Had it been as happy as 
he has ventured life to make it, he neither would nor 
should have thought himself under any obligation to 
suffer the usage he has met with in return to the truth 
and fidelity with which he has served you. The fiddi^ 
of both the persons to whom you make exception is with- 
out dispute, by the plain proof of so long and so extra- 
ordinary concealment of your person. 

My health and my heart are broke by age and crosses. 
I resolve to retire from the world and from aU affiurs. 
I never could be of use to you, but in so far as I was di- 
rected by some few honourable persons, deservedly re- 
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spected bj all who know them. The manner in which 
you received lately a message from them, full of zeal for 
your interest and affection for jour person, has, I fear, 
put an end to that correspondence. And after your 
threatening to publish their names, from no other provo- 
cation than their representing to you what they judge 
for their true interest, and of which they aire without 
doubt the best judges, can I expose any who may trust 
me with their confidence to such hazard ? I appeal to 
your own conscience, and I may to the world — if I can. 
I here take leave of politics, praying God that he may 
Ofien your eyes to your true interest, and give you as 
lionest advisers and better received than those you had 
lately, and who are the only ones with whom I could 
serve you. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 



FMNCE CHARLES (UNDER THE NAME OF JOHN 
DOUGLAS) TO EARL MARISCHAL. 

[From a rough cbnuight in the Stuart Papers.] 

May^ 1754. 

You are the only friend that I know of, this side of 
the water. My misfortunes are so great that they render 
me really quite incapable of supporting the impertinences 
of low people. However, I am so much a countryman . 
as to lay aside any personal piques, pro re natd ; but I 
do. not think a Prince can. He (the Prince), I am per- 
suaded, will be able to show himself in his true light one 
day. My heart is broke enough without that you should 
finish it ; your expressions are so strong without saying 
where. I am obliged here to let you see clear at lea^t in 
one article. Any one whosoever that has told yoti I 
gave such a message to England as you mention has told 

you a d lie. God forgive them I I would not do the 

least hurt to. my greatest enemy were he in my power, 
much less to any one that professes to be mine. 

For ever yours, 

. J. Douglas. 
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EABL TEMPLE TO LADT HESTER PITT. 

Nov. 20. 1755. 
Mt dear Ladt Hesteb, 
I CANNOT defer till to-morrow morning making a re- 
quest to you, upon the success of which I have so entireij 
set my heart, that I flatter myself you will not refuse it 
me. I must entreat you to make use of all your interest 
with Mr. Pitt to give his brother Temple leare to become 
his debtor for a ^ousand pounds a year, till better times. 
Mr. Pitt will never hare it in his power to confer so 
great an obligation upon, dear Lady Hester, his and 

your most affectionate, 



EARL TEMPLE TO LADY HESTER PITT. 

Friday, Nov. 21. 1755* 

I AM infinitely happy, my dear Lady Hester, in your 
having proved successful with Mr. Pitt in a matter in 
which my heart was so deeply interested ; this proof of 
his kindness and friendship to me is the only remaining 
one that he could give me. I receive it with all possible 
gratitude, and will call upon you and him very soon to 
tell you how unalterably I am, 

your most affectionate brother, 

Temple. 



Sm C. HAKBURY WILLIAMS TO THE EARL OF 

HOLDERKESS. 

{Most secret) 

St. Petersburg, Friday, July 9. N. S. 1756. 

Mt Lord, 
1 MUST inform your Lordship of a very secret confer^ 
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ence whicli I have had with the Great Duchess.* Hei* 
entire attachment to the King, the probahilitj of her 
doon mounting this Throne, and the certainty of hex^ 
acting perfectly right whenever she is Empress, make 
every word she says of consequence. 

She is very uneasy about the reports of this Court's 
entering into measures with France, and of a French 
Ambassador's coming here. She offered me to do every 
thing I could suggest to prevent all this. I had already 
alarmed her about the arrival of a French Ambassador, 
and showed her that such a person's residence here might 
be very dangerous to her and the Great Duke. I said 
that she knew that her known confidence in the Great 
Chancellor had made the Schuwalows her secret enemies; 
that the Schuwalows in themselves had neither sense, 
courage, nor money enough to do any harm to her suc- 
cession; but that the arrival of a French Ambassador 
might change that scene, and that when he found out 
what their Imperial Highnesses* way of thinking in po- 
litics was, he would spare neither pains nor money to do 
them all the harm in his power. I begged her to re- 
member all Monsieur La Chetardie's intrigues here, and 
"what followed upon them. 

She thanked me ten times for these hints : she said 
«he saw the danger, and that she would animate the 
Great Duke to do his utmost in this affair ; that she 
could do a great deal more if she had money, for that 
here nothing was done without it ; that she was forced 
to keep even . the Empress's chambermaids in pay ; that 
dhe had nobody to address herself to upon such an occa-< 
sion ; that her own family was poor ; but that if the 
King would graciously and generously be pleased to lend 
her a sum of money, she would give His Majesty her note 
for it, and would repay it to him the moment she had it 
in her power so to do ; and at the same time I might 
give her word of honour to the King, that every farthing 
of it should be applied to what she hoped was their 
common service ; and she desired I would be answerable 
to His Majesty for her manner of thinking and acting. 

I answered her that I had all the reason in the world 

^ Afterwards the Empress Catherine IL 
VOL, rVr B B 
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to be convinced of her attachment to the King and hia 
interests, and therefore would venture to propose her re- 
quest to His Majesty. But I desired at the same time 
tiiat she would name the sum. She said twenty thousand 
ducats effective, or ten thousand pounds sterling ; and 
then desired that this her request might be known to as 
few people as possible. 

His Majesty is now acquainted with the state of afiEaira 
at this Court, and it is in his Royal breast to decide up<m 
this request. As for my part, nothing but a thorough, 
conviction of the good use the Great Duchess may make 
of this money, could have induced me to mention it. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

C. HaNBUBT WiTJJAMa. 



S^B C. H. WILLIAMS TO THE EAMi OF HOLDERNESS. 

St Petersburg, March 22. N.S. 1757. 

"NoTwrmsTANDJNQ every thing that has been said 
against me, I have reason to believe that I am in every 
respect rather well than ill in the Empress's good opinion, 
except the aversion that she has to everybody she thinks 
in the Prussian interest ; and I have within this last 
week received two messages from the favourite Schu- 
walow to assure me of his esteem, and to tell me that he 
looks upon it as a misfortune to him, that the present 
circumstances of affairs did not permit him to cultivate 
my friendship, and come so often to my house as he could 
wish to do. To this I may add, that I have the good 
will and support of the Great Duke and Duchess ; but 
their power is but small. 

. The constant accusation of me to the Empress is, that 
I am in the King of Prussia's interest ; to which some 
people have added, that Her Imperial Majesty ought to 
look upon me more as a Prussian spy, than as an English 
Ambassador. Of late it has gone so far, that she has 
been advised not to let any of my couriers go any more 
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tiunough Riga; for tiiat I was too well informed of all 
that passed here, and too well inclined to His Frussiaa 
Majesty, not to be able and willing to give him very 
good intelligence. The Minister of France, and, I am 
sosry to say, the Austrian Ambassador also, has en- 
deavoured to do me many ill offices ; and your Lordship 
may depend upon it, from various and good intelligence, 
that our enemies at this Court will do their utmost with 
the Empress to draw me into some difficidties, which may 
end in my being sent away from hence. 
• ••••••• 

Upon the whole, I submit myself entirely to His 
Majesty, and have no will but his. If it should be his 
Boyal pleasure that I should remain here, I will in tho 
most humble manner offer one piece of advice, which is, 
that I may be charged with as few orders as possible ; 
for, at this time, I am convinced that to any thing I can 
have to ask here, I shall receive either a refused or no 
answer at aU. 



MR. FOX TO HORACE WALPOLE (THE YOUNGER). 

Burlington Street, May 13. 1757. 
Deab Sir, • 

I eitheb don't understand the line I have marked, or 
it says nothing particular — " Vassals airy " — where are 
vassals either of the Crown or of the Nobles ? 

I think you might work more into this very pretty 
plan, and I wish you would, what is there being so pretty, 
I can have no objection to your showing tins. If the 
third and least party and *^ Lord Gawkee " had been a 
little worse treated, I should have liked it better. I 
would not have them very ill-treated neither. Adieu. 
You may have time for any addition you please to make, 
for by what I learn at the Emperor's country house*, 



* Kensington Palace. 
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Lien-Chi may answer Xoho's letter before the xiew 
Ministry wiU be formed. 
Praj let me have a copy. 

Yours ever, 

a Fox. 



EARL STANHOPE TO MR. SECRETARY PITT, 

{Extract) 

Chevening, October 3. 1757- 6 p. K. 

I THINK it my duty to inform you, that there hayings 
been this day a meeting of Deputy-Lieutenants for part 
of this county at Seven Oaks, for putting the Militia Act 
in execution, by proceeding to the enrolment of the men 
who were chosen by lot at a former meeting, the Deputy* 
Lieutenants there present, who were Sir Thomas Farnaby, 
Mr. Thomas Lambard, Mr. Petley, and myself, were in- 
terrupted by the intrusion of a considerable number of 
the lower sort of people, who seem to have been spirited 
lip to obstruct the execution of the law for the establish- 
ment of a Militia, and whose chief reason, if snch men 
can be said to have any for their unwarrantable oppo- 
sition, seemed to be the want of any provision for their 
pay, concerning which their demands appeared to run 
very high, some of them talking of haif a crown, and 
others of eighteen pence a day. The Deputy-Lieutenants 
finding that without violent methods, which they were 
unwilling at first to use, they could not for the present go 
on with the business of the day, thought it most advisable 
to adjourn themselves to this day se'nnight, that in the 
mean time, such precautions might be taken as to secure 
the unmolested performance of their duty. The mob^ 
after the Deputy-Lieutenants had left the room, proceeded 
to the minister's (Mr. Curtis's) house, whose windows 
they broke, and afterwards to the Duke of Dorset's at 
Knole, to which they threatened mischief; but they were 
dispersed upon the seizing of some of the ringleaders bj 
Captain Smith, who happened to be there, before the 
arrival of a party of dragoons, which had been ordered 
thither upon the first account of those violent proceedings* 
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ME. PITT TO EAEL STANHOPE. 
(^Extract) 

October 3. 1757. 

Give me leave to express the sense I have of the 
prudent step taken in adjourning the meeting, as no good 
is to be expected from a Militia forced upon the people, 
while under their present unhappy delusion. Some pro- 
per examples from among the ringleaders and incendiaried 
of these dangerous insurrections may be, when the fer-* 
tnent is somewhat subsided, necessary for the honour of 
Liaw and Magistracy, and not very difficult to come at« 
Persuasion and curing deluded minds by friendly con- 
viction must do the rest at a more favourable oppor<* 
tnnity, or the duration of this shattered country will, I 
fear, not be long. 



3MR KEITH TO THE EARL OF HOLDERNESS. 

St. Petersburg, March 30. N. S. 1758. 

I BRLISVE I may venture to give your Lordship the 
following relation of the manner in which the Great 
Chancellor's ♦ fall was brought about. 

When the news came here of my being arrived at 
Warsaw, the French Ambassador went to the Vice- 
ChanceUor, and after representing to him the necessity 
of losing no time, insisted that he and his friends should 
make their last push against Count Bestucheff imme** 
diately ; declaring to him at the same time, that if he did 
not agree to his proposal, he would go directly to the 
Great Chancellor, and discover to him all that had passed, 
and join with him to break his ( Woronzow's) neck ; that 
the Vice-Chancellor, intimidated by this menace, entered 
into his proposal, and he and his party at Court set 
themselves to work, by private ways, to blacken M. 

* BcstucheC 

BBS 
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BestuchefiT's conduct to the Empress. To give the finish- 
ing stroke, the French Ambassador took &e opportunity 
of a Court day to come up to the Empress, and after 
having kissed her hand, pretending to admire the stuff of 
her gown, whispered in her ear that there was a person 
at Court very dangerous, both to Her Majesty's person 
and government, and that he thought himself obliged in 
duty to tell her that the Great Chancellor Bestucheff was 
the man. 

This alarmed the Empress ; and she having com- 
municated the matter to her confidants, who had their 
cue before, it was agreed to put thQ Great Chancellcnr 
under arrest, which was done two days after. By this 
the power of the French party at this Court is established, 
and the French Ambassador has the Yice-ChanoeUor 
himself under the rod. Prince Trubetskoi, Marshal 
Bouterlin, and Count Alexander Schuwalow, are the 
persons appointed to inquire into the late ChanoeUoi^Q 
conduct, but what discovery they may have made is not 
yet known. In the mean time, it is said, he bears his 
misfortunes with spirit, and defies his enemies to prove 
any thing of consequence against him; and it is the 
general opinion that nothing very severe will hapjpen to 
him, either with respect to his person or fortune. 



EABL OF CHESTESilELD TO EAltL STAJNHOPE. 

LondaUy May 13. 1758 
Mt dear Lord, 
• I AH 80 odd a fellow, that I have still some regard for 
my country, and some concern for my conscience. I can- 
not serve the one, and I would not hurt the other ; and 
therefore, for its quiet and safety, give me leave to put it 
into your keeping, which' I do by the bit of parchment 
here enclosed*, signed and sealed, and which your Loid- 
ship will be pleased to have filled up ivith your name. 
If I am not much mistaken, we agree entirely in opinion 

■♦ His proxy. 
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for the Habeas Corpus Bill now depending in the House 
of Lords ; and I am confirmed in that opinion by a con- 
versation I have lately had with a very able opposer of 
the Billy in which I reduced him to this one argument, 
that the Bill was imnecessary. If only unnecessary, why 
not pass it ex abundante to satisfy people's minds upon a 
subject of that importance ? — But leave it in the breasts 
of the Judges, and they will do what is right. I am by 
no means sure of that ; and my doubts upon that head 
are warranted by the State trials, in which there is 
hardly an instance of any person prosecuted by the 
Crown, whom the Judges have not very partially tried, 
and, if they could bring it about with the jury, con- 
demned right or wrong. We have had ship-money 
Judges, dispensing Judges, but I have never read of any 
patriot Judges, except in the Old Testament ; and those 
perhaps were only so, because at that time there was no 
King in Israel. There is certainly some prerogative trick 
in this conspiracy of the lawyers to throw out this Bill ; 
for as no good reason is given for it, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that the true one is a bad one. I am going next 
week to settle at Blackheath, in the quiet and obscurity 
that best become me now, where you and Lady Stanhope, 
when you have nothing better to do, will always find a 
very indifferent dinner, and a very faithful servant, 

Chesterfield. 



LE ROI FBEDERIC AU PRINCE HENRI BE PRUSSB. 
[Preuss, Lebens Geschichte, toL i p. 449.] 

a Grilssau, ce 10 Aout, 1758. 

Je marche demain centre les Kusses. Comme les 
<ev^nemens de la guerre peuvent produire toute sorte 
d'accidens, et qu'il pent m'arriver facilement d'etre tu^ 
j'ai cru de mon devoir de vous mettre au fait de mes 
mesures, d'autant plus que vous etes le tuteur de notre 
neveu avec une autorit^ illimitee. 

1. Si je suis tue, il faut sur le champ que toutes les 
.armee pretent le serment de fidelity h mon neveu. 

B B 4 
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2. H faut continuer d'agir avec tant d'acdvit^ que 
Tennemi ne s'apercoive d'aucun changement dans le com- 
jnandeinent, 

3. Pour ce qui regarde les finances, je crois devoir 
Tous informer que tous ces derangemens qui yiennent 
d'arriver en dernier lieu — surtout ceux que je prevois 
encore — m'ont oblig^ d'accepter les subsides Anglais, qui 
ne seront payables qu'au mois d'Octobre. 

4. Pour la politique, il est certain si nous soutenons 
bien cette campagne, que I'ennemi las et fatigu^ et ^puise 
par la guerre sera le premier a d6sirer la paix ; mais si 
juicontinent apr^s ma mort Ton montre de Timpatience et 
nn d^sir trop violent pour la paix, ce sera le mojen de 
Tavoir mauvaise, et d'etre oblige de recevoir la loi de 
ceux que nous avons vaincus. 

Federic* 



MR. E. HAY TO MR. PITT. 

LisboHy September 13. 1758, 
Sib, 
I HATE the honour to acquaint yon that a postilion 
arrived here on the 31st of August with the melancholy 
news of the Queen of Spain's death. Their Most Faith- 
ful Majesties retired for eight days upon this occasion, 
and orders were issued out for the Court to put on 
mourning for four months, two of which to be deep 
mourning and two half-mourning. But unhappily the 
execution of this order has been interrupted by His Most 
Faithful Majesty's indisposition ; it being the custom of 
this Court to put on gala when any of the Royal Family 
is blooded. When I went to Court to inquire after His 
Majesty's health, I was there informed, that the King on 
Sunday night, the 3d instant, passing through a gallery 
to go to the Queen's apartment, had the misfortune to fall 
and bruise his right arn). He has been blooded eight 
different times ; and as His Majesty is a fat bulky man, to 
prevent any humour fixing there, his physicians have 
advised that he should not use this arm, but refrain from 
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business for some time. Upon this occasion His Majesty, 
from the just confidence he places in his Boyal Consort^ 
and out of paternal care for the welfare of his sabjects^ 
that there should be no stop put to the course of public 
business, has, by decree of the 7th instant, encharged Her 
Most Faithful Majesty with the government of these 
kingdoms during his present indisposition; and I am 
informed the Queen will give public audience to her sub* 
jects on Tuesday next the 19th instant. The foreign 
Ministers have not been publicly notified of the Queen's 
being appointed Regent. 

( The following paragraph in cipher.) 

The account I have given of the King of Portugal's 
indisposition is in the manner I was informed at the 
Court ; the reality is this. His Majesty, Sunday night, 
3d instant, going with a favourite servant* to visit a 
mistress, (upon which occasion there are two chaises, the 
King in one, the servant in the other following him ; but 
unfortunately that night they were together,) three men 
on horseback in masks met them, let the foremost equi- 
page pass, and attacked the last; one fired at the pos- 
tilion, the other two at the chaise. The King is wounded 
in the right arm, and some say in his left side, but not 
dangerously. The servant is much hurt, the driver is 
mortally so. This blow is thought to have been de- 
signed against the man, not against the master. This has 
greatly alarmed the Court, where it is endeavoured to bo 
hushed up, but it is talked of abroad more publicly than 
prudently. What a condition this unhappy nation would 
have been in had the master fallen I 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Edward Hat. 

* His vakt'de'chambre, Texeiro, 
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MR. PITT TO LORD STORMONT, BRITISH MESmSTEB 

AT WARSAW. 

fVkitehaUy January 2. 1759l 
My Lord, 

His Majesty judges that the conclusion of the campaign 
so prosperous to the Edng of Prussia, and which leayes 
the Court of Warsaw so Httle room to hope the recoTery 
of Saxonj, maj probably afford no unfavourable moment 
for making impressions on that Court, already under the 
present weight of such severe distresses, and but too well 
founded to apprehend the continuation of increasing the 
insupportable calamities during a war wherein they are 
Only victims to the passion and ambition of allies hitikerto 
little able to defend them, and probably in the condu- 
^ion as little concerned for their real interests and ad- 
vantages. 

In this view I am commanded by His Majesty to signify 
his pleasure to your Lordship that you should, using aU 
proper precaution not to commit the dignity of the Eln^ 
sound the actual dispositions of the Court of Warsaw, 
with regard to an accommodation with the King of 
Prussia, if that Prince could happily be brought to listen 
to such a negotiation ; and in case your Lordship should 
find that there is any daylight for making an oyerture of 
this nature, you are to giv^ that Court to understand 
that such is the King's regard for the House of Saxony, 
prompted by His Majesty's magnanimity and generous 
concern for the sufferings of the Boysd and Electoral 
Family, that the King will not on this occasion remember 
where the corps of Saxon troops, commanded by the 
Count de Lusace, served this last campaign * ; but Ufl- 
tening alone to the dictates of humanity and goodness, 
will, at the desire of the King of Poland, be willing to 
interpose his friendly offices with the IB^ng of Prussia 
towards bringing about an accommodation between the 
Courts of Berlin and Saxony. 

* With the French army against the Hanoveriaiu 
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it is unnecessary to recommend to your Lordship the 
exertion of the utmost diligence and address in a commis** 
sion of such delicacy and great importance, the success 
of which His Majesty has so much at heart, as affecting 
80 essentially the common cause. 

I am to inform your Lordship, in the utmost confidence, 
that the instructions I now send you are by the King's 
directions transmitted to Mr. Mitchell, in order that he 
may ccmmiunicate the same to His Prussian Majesty. 

I am, &c. 

W.Pitt. 



MR PITT TO MB. EEITH, BRITISH MIOTSTEB AT 

JPETERSBUBG. 

(Most secret) 

Whitehall^ January 2. 1759* 
Sib, • 

The King having received a piece of intelligence from 
a good hand concerning the state and inclinations of the 
Bussian troops, and containing also some very interesting 
lights with regard to the interior of the Court where you 
•are, I am commanded by His Majesty to transmit the 
Bame to you by this messenger for your more speedy in* 
formation. 

The intelligence in substance is as follows : — It first 
takes notice as a fact, that it is generally reported that 
the Russian troops serve with the greatest reluctance 
against the Prussians, declaring openly that they are 
4>nly led to the slaughter ; that this impression of terror, 
2nanifest among them the former year, has been probably 
increased since by the last defeat. 

It next suggests a doubt, whether the House of Austria 
will be able to make payment of the subsidies due, and if 
not, intimates that it would not be quite impossible for 
His Majesty's Minister at the Court of Petersburg to 
lessen the great credit of Count Esterhazy there ; that 
last year, when about the same time payments were re- 
tardedy there immediately appeared certain symptoiQS 
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favourable to England. This intelligence fartter p<nnts 
out that the second Master of the Ceremonies^ Hbnsieiir 
Alsufieff, who has been advanced by Her Imperial Ma- 
jesty to be Councillor of State of the Cabinet, being also 
admitted to have a voice in the Secret Conference, has 
already discovered great regards for the King of Prussia^ 
having begun his fortune at the Court of Berlin as a 
Secretary of Legation to the Envoy of Russia. That it 
is much to be wished that His Majesty's Minister could 
gain this person, more especially as he has occasion, 
preferably to any other, to be often alone with the Em- 
press, having exclusively the care of her cassette^ and 
being the sole person who is charged with the care of 
prisoners of State, concerning whom the first servants of 
the Empress, and perhaps ttie Vice-Chancellor himself, 
have not any knowledge. 

His Majesty judges the above informations and sug- 
gestions so material, and of such particular importance 
in the present critical conjuncture, that it is the King's 
pleasure that you should apply yourself with all diligence 
and address to improve the same, and empl6y all such 
most proper and effectual means as your own ability and 
knowledge of the Court where you are will not fail to 
suggest, and in particular, as a most essential step to- 
wards opening such a channel of favourable impressions 
on the mind of her Imperial Majesty, to use all imagin* 
able means to gain if possible the person above mentioned, 
who is represented to have such confidential access to 
the Empress, and to be already so favourably disposed 
towards the King of Prussia. As it would be superfluous 
to say anything on this most interesting occasion, to 
quicken your known zeal for His Majesty's service, I will 
only add, for your satisfaction and encouragement in this 
important work, that strong symptoms of diffidence, 
weariness, and disgust of the present war, daily discover 
themselves, not only among the Allies of Vienna and 
Versailles, but also in those two Courts themselves, who 
may, in conclusion, justly bear the greatest share of the 
calamities of that war, which their passion and spirit of 
domination have brought upon so many countries : and 
the inclosed letter from Lord Stormont, which by the 
King's order I now transmit to you, will show you the 
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reason ihere is to tbink that the Court of Warsaw must 
be far from being at ease* 

I am, &c. 

W. Pitt. 



MR. KEITH TO THE EARL OF HOLDERNESS. 

(Most secret) 

St. Petersburg, April 10. N.S. 1759, 

MxLoBP, 
I GIVE your Lordship the trouble of this letter, to ap** 
prise you of some circumstances relative to Monsieur 
Alsufieff, the Cabinet Secretary, which I thought were 
not fit to be mentioned in any letter that was not both 
private and secret. 

. As soon as I had received Mr. Secretary Pitt's de* 
spatch by Dawson, the messenger, I laid myself out to 
find what might be the properest means of getting into 
the confidence of Monsieur AlsufiefiT, and of attaching 
him to His Majesty's interest, and I could think of none 
bet^r than the taking up matters where Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams had left them, and the putting any 
gratuity that I should offer to that gentleman upon the 
foot of continuing the pension which that Ambassador 
had promised him. To prepare the way for this, I did 
what I could to get into his friendship and a certain 
degree of familiarity with him, and when I thought I 
had in some measure succeeded in it, I told him one day 
at Court openly, that I wished he would dine with Baroa 
Wolfi*, as I had something particular to say to him, and 
as I had some of his goods in my hands which I wanted 
to restore to him. He seemed surprised what I could 
have that belonged to him ; but however very obligingly, 
promised to come soon to the Baron's, on purpose to have 
the pleasure of seeing me* This manner of his receiving 
the. hint gave me good hopes of the afiair ; so I provided 
^ye hundred ducats in gold ready, to be offered him at 
the first proper occasion, which, though he came several 
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times ix> the Bar<m'Sy never presented itself^ until Tiiiir»* 

day last in the evening that he came upon a visits and as 
there was no other company, the Baron gave me the op- 
portunity of being alone with him for a moment, which I 
was resolved not to lose ; so I took ont the gold which I 
had in my pocket and offered it to him, saying it was 
what Sir Charles Williams had promised, and which I 
had His Majesty's orders to continue to pay regularly as 
it should fall due. 

M. Alsufieff made some difficulty at first to accept it, 
assuring me at the same time that he needed no reward 
of that kind to attach him to the King's service ; but I 
infdsted and at last prevailed with him to take it ; and 
desiring he would consider it only as an earnest of His 
Majesty's esteem for him ; for that if there was any other 
mark of the Ejing's favour that he wished for, I could 
and would undertake to procure it for him. I added that 
we did not pretend thereby to lay him under any obliga- 
tion incompatible with his duty, as all we desired was^ 
to see the old friendship and confidence restored between 
our two Courts, which had so happily subsisted, and 
which was equally for the interest of both ; and that he 
would employ his credit to bring this about by en- 
deavouring as soon as possible to remove the obstacles 
that had interrupted it, and still stood in the way. , 

He answered with great seeming sincerity that he 
should be glad of any opportunity of showing his respect 
for His Majesty, and his regard for his service. As he 
had said this, somebody came into the room and broke 
off our discourse; so this was all I had time or durst 
venture to say in our first conversation, but I will lay 
hold of every opportunity of talking to him of our affairs^ 
and endeavour thereby to find out how far he will go to 
serve us ; and I would fain fatter myself, by the manner 
in which aU this passed, that he really is very well dis- 
posed, and consequently may be of use in our future 
negotiations. 

This is the first time I have ever disposed of any of 
the King's money, and I hope His Majesty will not disap* 
{nrove of the use I have made of it upon this occasion. 

I have the honour to be, &c 

BOBEBT KsKxa. 
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KING FREDERICK OF PRUSSIA, ON THE NIGHT OF 
ms DEFEAT AT KUNERSDORF. 

[I. Letter to Coimt FinkenBteiiL 2. InBtractions to G^eral Fmck* 
The original of the former is in French, of the latter in German* 
They wiU be found in Preuss, Lebens-Greschichte, vol. ii. p. 2 15.] 

Au Comte de Finkenstein. 

ee 12 Aout; 1759. 

tTAi attaqu^ ce matm h, onze henres rennemi. Nous 
les avons pouss^ au cimeti^re des Juifs aupr^s de Franc- 
fort ; toutes mes troupes ont donn^ et ont fait des pro- 
digeSy mais ce cimeti^re nous a fait perdre un prodigieux 
monde. Nos gens se sont mis en confusion; je les ai 
rallie trois fois ; a la fin j'ai pens6 etre pris moi-meme, 
et j'ai 6t6 oblig^ de c^der le champ de bataille. Mon 
habit est cribl6 de coups ; j'ai deux chevaux tues : mon 
malheur est de vivre encore ; notre perte est tr^s-con- 
sid^rable. I^une arm^e de 48,000 hommes je n'ai pas 
3000 dans le moment que je parle ; tout fuit, et je ne 
suis plus midtre de mes gens. On fera bien ^ Berlin de 
penser ^ sa surete. C'est un cruel revers ; je n'y survi- 
▼rai pas ; les suites de I'affaire seront pires que I'affaire 
m^e. Je n'ai plus de ressources ; et ll ne point mentir, 
je crois tout perdu. Je ne survivrai point It la perte de 
ma patrie. Adieu pour jamais. 

Fedebig. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR GENERAL FINCK. 

[Translation.] 

August 12. 1759. 

Geiteral Finck will have a hard task. The unhappy 
army which I now give over to him, is no longer able to 
cope with the Russians. Haddick will hasten to Berlin, 
and perhaps Laudohn too. If General Finck follows 
thesei the Bnssians will get at his back ; if he remains 



on the Oder, lie will have Haddick on that side. How- 
erer, I think that if Laudohn should push for Berlin, he 
might he attacked and defeated on the way. Such a 
course, if it succeeds, would make a stand against our 
disasters, and would keep things in suspense. To gain 
time is to gain much in so desperate an extremity as 
ours. The news from Torgau and Dresden will be given 
to General Finck hj my secretary Coper. He shonid 
send reports of every thing to my brother, whom I name 
GeneraUssimits of the army. 

To repair this disaster completely is impossible ; but 
whatever my brother may command must be executed. 
Let the army swear allegiance to my nephew (as King). 

This is the only advice I am able to give in such un- 
happy circumstances. If I had still any resources, I 
would have remained here. 

Friedbicil* 



LORD STORMONT TO THE EARL OF HOIDERNESS. 

Warsaw, August 23. 1759. 

Your Lordship will have received an authentic account 
of the battle of the 12th instf, long before this letter can 
reach you. 

The accounts published by the King of Prussia's 
enemies are, as usual, extremely exaggerated, and the 
hopes they entertain, and the language they talk, too ex- 
travagant to repeat. Whatever advantage they may 
have gained, it has certainly cost them very dear ; they 
themselves own the loss of thirteen thousand men : it is 
supposed to be much greater, and I am told there are 
private letters from General Fermor, in which he says 
that the slaughter at Zorndorf was nothing in comparison 
of this. The Austrians claim the whole honour of the 
battle, and there is already an appearance of jealousy 

* The King's German letters are accurately signed Friedricb^ ac- 
cording to the German name, but in French he always wrote himself 
f^deric, — Sec ante^ p. 172. 

t The battle of Kunersdorf. 
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l»etween them and the Bussians. It is said that General 
SoltikoTT will be made a Prince of the Empire, which 
will probably be a great mortification to Marshal Daun, 
as he was much hurt at that dignity being conferred on 
the Due de Broglie* It is pretended here that France 
sees these repeated successes of the Bussians with a 
jealous eye ; and it was observed that when the news of 
the late battle came, the French Minister could not sa 
much as put on the appearance of joy. 



LOUD STOEMONT TO THE BAKL OF HOLDERNESS. 

Warsaw, August 30* 1759» 

We have no news of importance from either the 
Russian or Austrian army. The King of Prussia's 
enemies here complain much of the slowness of Marshal 
Daun's operations. It is said that the Russians make the 
same complaints, and begin to see through the usual 
policy of the House of Austria, which sets at nothing the 
blood spilt in her cause, provided she can contrive to save 
her own troops at the expense of those of her allies. It 
is even pretended that Greneral Soltikow has declared 
that he will not let the army under his command be made 
a sacrifice to this policy, and that after all the Bussians 
have done it behoves those who are principals in the war 
to strike the next blow. 



EARL STANHOPE TO MR. FITT. 

Cheveningy 1759. 
Sds, 
At this critical conjuncture, which so loudly calls for 
the united zeal of all His Majesty's subjects in the defence 
of his kingdoms, a thought has occurred to me, which, as 
it tends (at least in my intention) to that salutary end, I 
take the liberty of submitting to your consideration* 

VOL. IV, CO 
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Obeening in the public papers that ifae nobility and 
sentry of Fi«noe are sending in tiieir plate to the IGat 
tar the eenrice of the Government^ I imagine that a 
Tolontary proceeding of the like kind in this coontij 
might have a great effect in strengthraiing His MtLJestfM 
hands towards a condasion <^ this war, in as glMriovs a 
manner as it has hitherto proceeded in. If joo, Sbr, to 
whom Great Britain owes so moch of the success with 
which Providence has blessed onr arms both by sea and 
land, shall happen to be of the same opinion, and if yon 
think that the example of one so inconsiderable as myself 
can be attended with any beneficial consequences to the 
public, I beg leave with aJl humility to assure His Majes^ 
by your means, that in case the public exigencies shaO 
be thought to require it, he may at any time during the 
continuance of this war, command four thousand ounces 
of my silver plate to be sent to the Mint for his service^ 
on no harder terms, than either restoring the pUUe itsdf 
(if not coined), or paying one thoosand pounds sterling 
in lien thereof (if it shall be coined) within a year after 
the signing of a peace with EVance. But i^ on the con- 
trary, you judge that no advantage can accrue to His 
Mijesty's service from Ihis proposal, I must desire it 
may be known to no other but yourself as what I presone 
to offer is designed for use <mly, and not for ostentation. 

I have the honour to be, with those real sentiments of 
raraect which your public services demand, 

Sir, &c 

Stakhof& 



MR. PITT TO MR. K HAY» BRITISH MINISTER AT 

LISBOK. 

{Mo$t secret) 

WhUehaUy September 12. 1759. 
Sir, 
I SHAix not at present take notice of the matter of 
your several letters, nor enter into any points of businesa^ 
however important^ now depending between the two 
Courts ; but shall confine myself to a recent events wl ' ~ 
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xnost liappj u it is for ikiglaiid in all other respects^ yet 
£rom strong somuses of certain unfortunate drcamsfatficeg 
attending &e same, leaves His Majesty under great and 
real anxiety until more autfaentie information shall verify 
the real state of facts* 

You must doubtless long since have been perfectly ia- 
fbrmed as to the surmise I allude to, and which it » 
almost superfluous to name ; viz. whether the coasts o£ 
Portugal were sufficiently respected by the Commandert 
of His Majesty's ships in the late action near Lagos, and 
whether ^e Ocean and the Redoubtable were not de*- 
stroyed in violation of the territorial jurisdiction of His 
Most Faithful Majesty. It is the !^ng's pleasure that 
you should lose no time in transmitting f<^ His Majesty's 
information, a most faithful and exact account of this 
very interesting transaction, and in case you shall find 
ihat any violence has actually be^i committed by I£s 
Majesty's ships against the immunities of the coasts of 
Portugal, it is the King's pleasure that you should ex* 
press in the strongest terms to the Count de Oeyras*^ 
and to the other Ministers, the extreme pain which suck 
m most unfortunate incident must give to the King as 
soon as the certain knowledge of it shall reach His 
Majesty: and that you are ordered to lose no time in 
transmitting to England an exact account thereofl Yo« 
will further assure the Count de Oeyras, and the other 
Ministers, that His Majesty can never cease to give the 
King of Portugal the most sincere and real proofs of 
corral firiendslup in his power, and that, above all, such 
is the sensibility of the King for whatever may interest 
the honour and dignity of His Most Faithful Majesty, that 
the King, with the spirit of a constant and affectionate 
ally, would wish even to go before any possible c<xn* 
plaints of this kind, which could be founded, on the part 
of the Court of Lisbon. 

At the same time, in case there has actually been a 
violation of territory on our part, you will take care to 
avail yourself of all the circumstances of extenuation, of 
a nature to soften the impressions which the first sense of 
any insult on that coast may have made. But you will 

* Afierwaxds the Muqnis of Fon^baL 

CO 2 
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be particularly attentfye not to employ any fwYoiira^ 
circumstances to justify what tlie &w of nations ecm* 
damns, but you wUl insensibly throw the same into your 
conversation with insinuations and address, as consider* 
ations of alleviation, which it is to be hoped may prev^ 
all asperity between two Courts so mutually well disposed 
to each otiber, and whose interests are so inseparabla 
Some of these circumstances of alleviation which you wifi 
endeavour to place in their best light are as follows : — 
First, that it is most evident there could be no intention 
of insult, as the action had begun at so very great a dis- 
tance from the coasts of Portugal ; next, that if in the 
prosecution of an action so begun, the ardour of combat 
should unfortunately have carried an officer nearer to a 
friend's shore than he would have gone if a cooler view 
could in such moments have better enabled him more 
duly to consider distances, such a warmth in any case 
might perhaps carry some degree of excuse, though not 
of strict justification, along witii it ; but that vnth regard 
to the present case in question, it cannot but be con- 
sidered that circumstances most peculiarly affecting com- 
bined here to animate to the utmost the zeal and ardour 
of the commanders of His Majesty's ships ; for they had 
6n this bccasion before their eyes not only a French 
squadron appointed for ordinary naval operations, but one 
destined, could they have escaped destruction from His 
Majesty's navy, to carry under their protection invadon 
against His Majesty's dominions, and to attempt to 
spread war and desolation in the heart of His Mi^esly's 
longdoms. 

The King will wait with great impatience to receivs 
an account from you, upon a matter that interests the 
King's mind so nearly ; His Majesty having nothing more 
really at heart than to give (as far as he can with honour) 
to the King of Portugal all reasonable satisfaction, that 
one Power in amity cani desire from another, upon an 
Incident so totally unforeseen and without intention of 
offence. 

lam, &c., 

W.PiTT. 

¥ 

p. & Though it be sufficiently implied by the above 
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*words, (dl reasonable satisfaetiony as far as Sis Majesiy 
<^an with honour^ that there are things wMch His Majesty 
could not possibly on any account comply with, I have 
thought it may not be improper, for your more certain 
guidance, expressly to signify to you, that any personal 
mark on a great Admiral who has done so essential a 
service to his country, or on any one under his command, 
IS totally inadmissible, as well as the idea of restoring 
the ships of war taken. You will therefore, in case in 
jrour conversation with the Portuguese Ministers, any 
•suggestion pointing to either of those methods of satis- 
faction should be thrown out, take especial care to say 
enough to shut the door entirely against any expectation 
of that kind ; being at the same time particularly atten- 
tive to avoid, in the manner, every thing that can carry 
the air of peremptoriness or harshness which may interest 
the delicacy of the King of PortugaL I am further to 
give you to understand, for your private information, that 
if the circumstances of the supposed grievance should 
come out to be of sufficient magnitude, such is the King's 
strong desire to give the most public and ostensible satis- 
faction to the King of Portugal, that His Majesty will 
not, I believe, even be averse to sending an extraordinary 
mission oh this occasion. 

W.P. 



MB. PITT TO THE EARL OF KINNOUL^ BBTTIBH 
AMBASSADOR AT LISBON. 

(Masi secret) 

Whitehall^ May 80. 1760* 

My Lord, 

Tour Excellency's despatches of the 14th and 16th 
,past were immediately laid before the King. 

A severe attack of the gout, with which I have been 
confined to my bed ever since, and of which I am still 
ill, having, to my extreme regret, disabled me from ex- 
ecuting las Majesty's commands on matters so highly 
interesting and of such peculiar moment as those con* 

COS 
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tained in the moet seeret and vetj oonfid^itial eomonim- 
«stk»ifl which the Ctmde d'Oejras made to your Ex- 
eellencjy I am now to signify to 70a His Majes^s 
pleasare^ that you should first explam to that Minister 
the cause d this very anxious delay> in conveying to His 
Most Faithful Majesty at a moment so critical, the King's 
immutahle and affectionate concern for the dignity and 
independence of the Crown of Portugal, for the safe^ 
imd stability of its government, and for the prosperi^ 
«nd security of the Portuguese nation. 

Your Excellency will then express that it is a most 
sensible consolation to His Majesty, to consider that the 
nnprosperous state of the affairs of France affords at 
present the justest grounds to believe, that however un- 
friendly her disposiiions towards Portugal may be. Pro- 
vidence will not put into the hands of that haughty but 
impotent Court the means of carrying such malignant 
designs into effect. That the King learns with particular 
satisfaction ^^the good understanding," which ^e Conde 
d'Oeyras observed to your Excellency, ^' to be actually 
** subsisting between the Crowns of Spain and Portugal, 
^ and that the negotiations concerning the execution of 
^ the Treaty of Limits were carried on in the most 
^ amicable manner, by means of the intimate alliance and 
" near connection of the two Royal Families." Nor indeed 
can the equity and wisdom of the Spanish Councils leave 
room to suppose that the Court of Madrid would adopt 
from France such dangerous suggestions of injustice and 
oppression ; or that Spain, at the instigation of a Power 
actuated by despair, would wantonly stain the b^innings 
of a reign with designs of most flagrant and odious 
violence, and by rashly embarking in new and vast pro- 
jects (of which she would never be Hkely to see a suc- 
cessful end), commit to the hazard of precarious eventa> 
her important and favourite possessions in Italy, not yet 
sufficiently secured against the probable and obvious 
views of Austrian ambition. That the King highly 
applauds the dignity and propriety of the language whi<^ 
His Most Faithful Majesty has thought fit to hold to the 
Court of Versailles, in consequence of the French Am- 
hassador's insolent and factious deportment, and of the 
very offensive conversation of the Due de ChoiseuL And 
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at the same time His Majesty is oi opuuon. that such a 
conjimcture calls on the Royal wisdom and Tigikaee a£ 
the King of Portugal to he prepared, as far as may he» 
for aQ emergencies, hy immediately patting his troofMi 
into the heet condition for action and exerting his ntmosi 
efforts to arm as many ships of war as the present state 
of his Hmriiie en by aay poedble means enable him to 
do. 

In answer to the friendly and confidential desire of the 
Song of Portugal, it is His Majesty's pleasure that your 
Sxoellency should, in the most express terms, assure the 
Ckmde d'Oeyras that in case things should e<«ne to an ex- 
tremity between the Courts of Lisbon and France^ his 
Most Faithful Majesty may depend on the King's vigorous 
and effectual support. That his Majesty, animated with 
the warmest sentiments of friendship and affection for the 
King of Portugal, would haye taken particular satifr* 
faction in explaining himself <m this occasioQ with the 
precision desired, namely, jtuqt^ou ces seeomrs panrrani 
^entendre, did the various and extensive operations of 
the ensuing campaign render it practicable for his Mik* 
jesty to ascertain at present a matter which must to a 
considerable degree necessarily depend on events. That, 
however, his Most Faithful Majesty may rest fuUy as- 
sured that the King will ever ccmsider the defiance of the 
kingdom and dominions of Portugal, the ancient and 
natural ally of England, as an object dear and interesting 
to the honour and welfare of his Crown and pec^le, next 
in degree to the yery preservation of the Briti^ do- 
minions themselves. 

Tour Excellency will be particularly attentive to pre* 
vent any impression taking place in the mind of the 
Conde d'Oeyras that from the g^tierality of the above ex* 
rpressions there is the least desire to elude a more specifitc 
[answer. And to illustrate this, yoo will easily make the 
.Conde sensibly that were Ir^nd, for instance, now 
threatened with an attack, it would be hardly possible in 
ihe present moment to ascertain with precision the extent 
of succours that could be immediately sent to that 
Idngdom. 

I come now to the very unexpected demand of restitu- 

tioa of the two French ships taken near Lagoe; which^ 

CO 4 



noiwiilistaiidiiig the f riencSy «nd confidential decl&raiicm 
on the part of the Conde d'Oejras, ^that a compHfuice 
^ therewidi was not expected," cannot bnt be attended vrith 
«enaiderable difficulty and inoonyenience. For as the 
answer desired is meant to be ostensible, it is to be ap- 
prehended that in whatever way the same be formed, an 
invidious use will not fail to be made of it hj our enemies^ 
and perhaps bj neutral Powers. The totally declining' 
discussion, jour Excellency will perceive, is liable to the 
ohaige of peremptoriness ; and the going far into one 
would not only be directly counteracting the declared 
purpose of your Excellency's mission, which vras ex- 
pressly to avoid all discussion, but would open an ample 
and litigioos field for every hireling and ill-intentioned 
-pen all over Europe to inveigh against the naval pre- 
tensions of England, ahready too much the common object 
of envy and calumny. 

In this dilemma it is judged most advisable that yovr 
Exceltency should carefully forbear entering into much 
controversial reasoning on the matter, and content your- 
self with only touching lightly this single fundamental 
facty namely, that it highly deserves consideration, that 
the engagement which begun at a distance, at which, 
accidentally leading so near Lagos, ended in the destroy- 
ing and taking the French ships, may on the principles 
of the law of nations b^ maintained as one continued 
action. To this your Excellency will add, that never- 
theless the King (notwithstanding whatever doubts might 
arise in the case), in order to prevent any disagreeable 
discussion with the Crown of Portugal, and from motives 
of particular consideration and single affection for His 
Most Faithful Majesty, had already given the highest 
testimony of the sincerity and extent of H[is Majesty's 
friendship for Hie King of Portugal, and of sensibilitjfor 
the honour and lustre of his Crown. The King, there- 
fore, persuades himself, on the justest grounds, that after 
such a full and public mark of his regard, his good brother 
and ally the King of Portugal will never think his Ma- 
jesty wanting either in justice or attention towards the 
Crown of Portugal. 

. It is the King's pleasure that your Excellency should 
accompany this answer with all possible gentleness and 
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cordiality of maimer, and with the most conciliating and 
amicable expressions. 

The present state of mj health obliges me to defer, to 
another opportunity, writing to your Excellency on the 
very important subjects of our commercial affairs with 
Portugal, and particularly on the matter of the scTeral 
exclusive Companies for carrying on the trade to the 
Portuguese settlements, mentioned in your separate letter 
of the 14th past : for a due understanding of the nature 
and limitations whereof, I must necessarily desire your 
Excellency to send me more ample and circumstantial 
lights and informations. 

I am, &c*, 
W. PrtT. 



LOED STORMONT TO TfiE EAKL OF HOLDERNESS. 

Warsaw, January 24. 1761. 

The constant oppressions this country suffers from the 
Russians, the apprehensions of still greater misfortunes 
from the growing power of Russia and her ambitious 
views, which seem to extend every day, the innumerable 
causes of complaint that M. Briihl has given, and many 
other reasons, all conspire to make the King of Prussia's 
cause so extremely popular here at present, that, except 
a few persons connected with the Court, there is scarce a 
man of any rank or party, that does not wish him success, 
and that does not consider the fate and fortune of this 
country as linked to his ; and however difficult it may be 
to put a body in motion where every spring is hroken, 
yet I am convinced that it would be no hard matter for 
His Prussian Majesty (if he should think the object of 
importance), to avail himself of this spirit, and to concert 
measures so as to have confederations or risings in his 
favour in the beginning of the spring ; provided he could 
engage to support them with an army of five and twenty 
or thirty thousand men ; for without such a support the 
attempt would be vain, and could only end in the ruin of 
those that made it. 



CONSUL GOLDWOBTHY TO MS. PETt 

Art SL Mar^s, February 20. 1761. 

I HATS just leftrnt % piece of mteUigeDce, wlddt I hmw^ 
for some time been endeayonriiig to find oat^ and as ihe 
person who t<dd it me maj, I belieT^ be depended on, I 
think, Sir, I cannot giTe yon too eaiij adriee of it. 

He tells me that the great preparaticms making tiiroiiglt- 
out this kingdom are doing with a design to take the 
town and garrison of Gibraltar, if possible, bj snrpriee^ 
and that all the ships of war, great and small, are getting 
ready at the Carraca with Uie utmost expedition ; for 
which reason they are working there day and night, Sun- 
days and holidays not excepted A camp for twenty 
thousand men near St. Boque is already pointed out, and 
the Captain-General of this province, Don Juan de Yil- 
Ifllba, under pretence of seeing the troops learn the 
Prussian exercise, is to have the command of them. 

All sorts of warlike stores are depositing at Ceuta and 
other adjacent places to Gibraltar, and six hundred beds 
were sent last week from Cadiz to Algeciras. The troopa 
that are to come from Barcelona will arrive in snaU ^ 
tachments to avoid suspicion, and for the same reasoa 
every thing will be carried on with the greatest pv»* 
caution. 



MB. H. STANLEY TO MR. PITT. 

PariSy June 12. 1761. 

Thb Duke (de Choiseul) inveighed in str<mg tenis 
against the obstinacy of the Empress Queen's temper, to 
demonstrate which he related the following story: — 
** While I was Ambassador at Vienna, the si^e of Ohnuts 
^ was formed ; just before one of my audiences, a courier 
** arrived to acquaint her Majesty that the place was hard 
^ poshed. This news she imparted to me. I told hes 
^ that affairs seemed to go very indifferently, and advised 
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^ lier to oonsnlt some of her Greneimls about repairing the 
^ fortifications 4>f her capital, not then in good order. She 
*^ answered that she would defend them to the utmost, and 
** then retire from town to town, till she came to the last 
Tillage in Hungarj; to which she added, turning to 
me, * Sir, would you follow me there ? ' — * Mj personal 
^ * service,' I replied, ^ should attend jour Majesty to the 
« < utmost, but I cannot answer that the King my master 
^ * would go quite so far with you. How would your 
** * Majesty act when you were driven to that extremity ? ' 
''—'I would,' she said, 'send the Eang of Prussia a 
^ * challenge to meet me in a post-chaise, with musket^ 
^ ' powder, and ball : thus would we decide the quarrel 
^ * in person. ' — She would have kept her word," added 
the Duke, ^ yet I have persuaded her to give up Begal 
^ Prussia upon the future treaty." 



MR H. STAOTJBnr TO MR PITT. 

Paris, June 28. 1761. 

The Duke de Choiseul informed me of the awe with 
which M. de Bussy was struck by you, and said he was 
not surprised at it, car lepauvre diable tremblait depeur 
en partant. He was so much frightened that he wrote 
for a passport to return ; the Duke showed me this re- 
quest in his own hand. Most of the despatch wherein it 
was contained was in cipher; the Duke was at Marly 
with the King when he received it, and his secretary was 
absent, therefore he could not read the remainder. His 
reflection upon it was, Apparemmenty Sire, qu'il a depbi 
d Monsieur Pitt; qui Vftura fait sauter par ksfenetresi 



MR H. STANLEY TO MR PITT. 

Paris, August 26. 1761. 

You will allow me. Sir, with exultation to feel and 
applaud the truly British spirit that reigns throughout 
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your SUie papers. It would be very indeconi i|i «a0,ti^ 
presume to offer jou my advioe, but it is my duty -!» oqh*^ 
Tey to you information of the impressions which ey^^rjr 
step carries with it in this country. The French -ace ta 
be treated with great firmness and dignity ; but now tliat- 
His Majesty's honour has been so nobly assorted, andtbat 
these most improper intrusions into his affairs, are so folly 
repelled, I submit it to you whether it may not bo ex* 
pedient to soften that asperity, which might before- be 
necessary. My reason for this intimation is, thwt I know. 
that the King of France has been grieved, not to say per*- 
sonally offended, at some particular expressions^ and liaa 
said with great warmth, *' that he was ready to resign 
** provinces for the peace, but that he would not be deprived 
" of his honour and of the character of a man of truth and 
^^ probity." I beg leave to remind you that the main 
spring from whence a desirable conclusion can be ex- 
pected is His Majesty's private disposition and temper ai 
mind : this particular circumstance may in some instanoei^ 
perhaps, make it more prudent to defer general reflections 
upon the morality and punctilio of transacticms^ till the 
issue is seen. 



LE BOY FBEDEBIC DE PBUSSE AU BARON POLNITZ. 

[XJrkimdenbncli, toL ii. p. 138.] 

d Betterfiy ce 20 t/tait, 1762. 

Je me suis cru grand et puissant Seigneur, M. le 
Baron, depuis que vous m'avez honor^ de votre kttfe. 
Je m'y vols trait^ de Monarque d'importance : vous lae* 
demandez des graces comme si je pouvais en dispenser | 
vous avez oubli^ apparemment que nous aliens entrer 
dans la septi^me annle que les Puissances de r£urope se 
plaisent ik jouer avec moi au Boi depouill^ Je vous joie 
que je ne sais plus si j'ai un pays ou si je n'en ai pointy 
ni ce que la voracity de mes ennemis se plaira da me 
laisser. Ce que je puis vous assurer, c'est que dans pea 
.nous nous battrons comme des beaux diables pour savoir 
qui gardera ce pauvre et miserable coin de terre qae la 
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^ertib 'm fMresqne enti^rement rnin^ Qaand j'atitai nn 
piiyf^ M. le Baron, tt que tous le saurez, vous pourrez * 
vous adresser en toute liberty it moi pour le soulagement 
de' TOtre T^kiUesse ; mais ik present Tons, et sHl en a de 
pins adroit dans le metier d'escroqneur, je yous d^e tous 
ensemble, de vous refaire sur moi et sur tout ce qui de- 
pend actnellement de moi. Une Eglise de Jesuites ne 
strait pas si mauyaise. H y a ^ Prague certain tombeau 
db' St N^pomuc, tr^s capable de tenter votre pi6t£ ; je 
ne dis pas pour Fargent dont il est fait mais pour les 
TBilques qu'il contient. H 7 a de plus un joli petit enfant 
d'dr tout massif, vou6 et donn6 par Tlmp^ratrice Beine. 

Pensez j bien, Baron ; ceci m^rite des profondes 

reflexions ; un enfant tout d*or ! Que d'habits ! que de 
Aeubles ! que de repas il poumdt tous donner ! Que de 
dettes il pourrait acquitter ! que de cr^anciers il appaise- 
Taitt Le bel enfant d'or, Baron, tous rajeunirait; il me 
semblerait tous Toir, le possedant^ le Tisage sans ride, la 
demarche gaillarde, le dos droit comme une asperge, et 
imagination p^tiUante comme du Tin de Champagne. 
Cest ce que je tous souhaite, ne pouTant que souhaiter. 
Au reste, je prie le Seigneur Dieu, Monsieur le Baron, 
qu'il TOUS ait en sa sainte et digne garde. 

Fbdebic. 



MB. KEITH TO MB. SECBETABY GBENYILLK 

iSI^. Petersburg^ July 12. N. S. 1762. 

Last Friday morning about nine o'clock (as I was pre- 
paring to go to Peterhoff to meet the Emperor) one of 
my serTants came running into my room with a frighted 
countenance, and told me that there was a great uproar 
at die other end of the town ; that the guards, haTing 
mutinied, were assembled, and talked of nothing less than 
defthroning the Emperor. He could tell me no circum- 
stances, and could giTe me no answer to the only question 
I asked, namely, if the Empress was in town ; but about 
a quarter of an hour afterwards one of the gentlemen of 
ottr factory came in and informed me that the Empress 



wfts in town, that she had been by the guards and the 
other troops of the garrison declared the& Empress and 
Sovereign^ and that she was then actuallj at the Caaaii- 
akj Churdi to hear the Te Deum sung upon the oocft- 
sion. He added the circnmstanoe of Frinoe Gieorge of 
Hobtein Gottorp's being made priscmer as he was ea-> 
deavouring to make his escape oat of the town. This 
account was confirmed &om all quarters ; and we under- 
stood that the seyeral supreme coUeges of the ^npire and 
all the great pe<^]e were then taJung the oaths of fiddly 
to the new Empress, as the guards and other regimeols 
had already done. 

This sui^rising revolution was brought abopt. wd 
completed in little more than two hoars, without one 
drop of blood being spilt or any act of violence caat^ 
mitted, and all the quarters of this city at any rl«rfy^^ 
from the Palace, especially the street where I and moat 
part of His Majesty's subjects reside, were as quiet as if 
nothing had happened ; the only novelty to be seen wero 
s(Nne picquets placed at the bridges, and some of the 
horse^uards patrolling through the streets in order to 
preserve the public tranquillity. 

As soon as the guards assembled in the morning 
several detachments were sent to the Feterhoff road to 
hinder any intelligence from being sent to the Emperor, 
and this piece of duty was performed with so much 
diligence and exactness, that no one person got through 
except the Master of the Horse, Monsieur Nariskin. 

About ten o'clock in the evening the Empress marched 
out of town on horseback at the head of twelve or four- 
teen thousand men, and a great train of artillery, and 
took the road towards Peterhoff, in order to attack the 
Emperor at that place or Oranienbaum, or wherever 
they should meet hun ; and next day in the afternoon wa 
received the account of His Imperial Majesty's having 
surrendered his person, and resigned his Grown, without 
one stroke being struck. 
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TfUKE OF BEDEOBD TO THE EABL OF EGKEMONT. 

PariSy Sqftember .13. 1762. 

I HATE seen the Duke de Cboiseul since sapper (for 
the first ^me\ and liave had an opportunity, in a conver- 
sation of al)oat half an hour, to enter a little into the 
difficulties thej have drawn themselves into with the 
Court of Spain with regard to l^e navigation into the 
gulf of Mexico, which they have offered to grant us. 
Hie protests that they will do everything possible to quiet 
M. Grimaldi, who upon the bare report of this had al- 
ready snonte sur ses grands chevaux. He most firmly en- 
gages, and that with the utmost frankness, that they have 
no desire to depaft from the most minute particular of 
llie offers they have already made to us, and that they 
only desire us to assist so far as is consistent with our 
inta^st, by reciprocal assurances, as to prevent M. Gri- 
maldi from abruptly breaking off the negotiation. And 
he protests the only difficulty he perceives in doing it 
arises from M. Grimaldi himself the King of Spain 
having left carte blanche to his cousin the Most Christiaii 
King to settle every thing as he shall think proper. 



DUKB OF BEDFORD TO THE EARL OF EGBEMONT. 

PariSy September 19. 1762. 

Upon the whole, if I can judge at all by the behaviour 
and language of the Duke de Choiseul by the little I 
have as yet seen of the women he converses with, par- 
ticularly his sister the Duchess of Grammont, by Madame 
Pompadour, with whom I have more than once conversed, 
and by the accounts of the Sardinian ambassador, who is 
perfectly well acquainted with this Court, I can venture 
to assure your Lordship that the Duke de Choiseul most 
heartily wishes the conclusion of the peace, which indeed 
is most material to him in every point of view. 
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BIXKE OF BEDFORD TO THB £ABL OF EGBEMONT. 

FofUainehUaUy October 11. 1762. 

I HAYS just seen these Ministers, aitd I find them in 
the happiest dispositions to conclude, and in an extreme 
impatience to know what shall have been determined ai 
London in relation to any compensation to be given bj 
Spain for the Havanna. They assure me that in case 
the Sing will be contented with everything being left in 
the Bay of Honduras on its present footing, withoat any 
cession being made by Spain as a compensation for tiie 
Havanna^ they shall be able to bring M. Grimaldi to 
sign .... But they add that, should the King be pleased 
to order me to insist on Spain's ceding ever so small a 
parcel of territory in compensation for the Havanna, they 
foresee not only great difficulties in bringing the Court 
of Spain ever to consent to it, but the certainty of delay- 
ing the signature of the preliminaries to a length of time^ 
as M. Grimaldi, was he ever so well intentioned, could 
not take upon himself to give up any part of the King 
his master's territories, unless by specitd orders &om his 
Court. 



EABL OF EGItESMONT TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

WhiUhaUy October 26. 1762. 

It is the King's pleasure that you do peremptorily 
insist upon one of the two cessions proposed in the 19th 
Article*, as it is of indispensable necessity that a proper 
compensation should be obtained for the important resti- 
tution of the Havanna. The manifest inferiority in 
value of either of the two, compared with the conquest 
which is to be given up, will afford your Grace irresist- 
ible arguments upon this occasion. 

* Article 19. da Fft>jet de Trut6 — En consequence de la natha - 
tion de rimportante Isle de Cuba, sa Majeste Caiholiqae cMe «t 
garantit en toute propriete a sa Majeste Brittaniqae : 

Q. L'ide de Porto Rico. 

Q. Tout ce qne I'Espagne poss^de sar le continent de rAm^riqae 
Beptentrion^le k l^Bst on an Sud-est du flenve Missusippi. 
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EABL OF EOREMONT TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

(Apart) 

Whitehall, October 26. 1762. 
Mt Lord, 
Hating by the King's command had an interview with 
the Chairman and deputy-Chairman of the East India 
Company, in order to gather from them the proper lights 
for settlmg what is relative to the interests of the Com* 
pany in iSdia, and particularly in Bengal, I have with 
some difficulty brought these gentlemen to admit, that 
the article in the Contre-Prafet would be satisfactory to 
them* And I have it in command from His Majesty to 
observe to your Grace, in this letter apart, that the con- 
ditions upon which the French are restored to the Ganges, 
namely, that of having no fortifications or troops there, 
appear very moderate. 

I am, &c. 
Egremont. 



DUKE OF BEDFORD TO THE EARL OF ^GREMONT. 

FontainehleaUy November 3. 1762. 

I HAVE the satisfaction to send your Lordship, by 
Monnot, the inclosed preliminary articles, which I signed 
this morning with the Ministers Plenipotentiary of France 
and Spain. I have endeavoured to the utmost of my 
power to keep within the limits of my instructions, and 
have in no point deviated from them but where I found 
4t absolutely necessary .... The 18th Article, ceding 
the island of Cuba and the Havanna, is only altered by 
the addition of these words, tout ce quHl a conquis dans, 
before the words Plsle de Cuba. In the 19th Article, in 
which the Crown of Spain makes the cession of Florida 
to His Majesty, there is a small verbal alteration conse- 
quential to the former one ; and at the end of it there is 
the same provision for the toleration of the Romish re- 
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ligion, and the liberty of emigration to the subjects of 
Spain, as had been allowed in a former article to the 
Canadians. 



EABL OF CHATHAM TO THE COUNTESS STANHOPE. 

(The following letter, though altogether unconnected 
with public afiSedrSy is here inserted as a portrait of Liord 
Chatham in private life; as a proof that his eagerness 
for rural improvements was a strong and real, and not, as 
was sometimes aQeged, a pretended, passion. Perhaps, 
also, in pubUshing this letter, I may be somewhat swayed 
by the -^I hope, pardonable -^ pride of seeing my paternal 
seat connect^ with so great a name. I should add that 
the road as planned by Lord Chatham was executed and 
still exists. 

M.) 

(Extract) 

Chevening, October 18. 1769. 

The date of this letter fully shows how largely we have 
been desirous tb construe the obliging and kind offer of our 
respected friends at Gleneva, and that we use the powers, 
which the Lord and Lady of this delightful abode have 
so bounteously given us, to the utmost extent of our com- 
mission. Next week will, I imagine, fix us at Hayes, if 
the gout, which has begun to give some gentl^remem* 
brances, should not interpose. Now that we have the 
pleasure to be still at Chevening, allow me, dear Madam, 
to enjoy it the most sensible way, in the absence of our 
friends, which is, by talking to them of it At pre- 
sent, give me leave to be a little notable and to talk of 
purchasing farms, instead of wasting them in the thing 
called Taste. I cannot help, then, presuming to ofier my 
advice, not to hesitate a moment in giving full powers to 
Mr. Peel to conclude with Mr. Winter, if he w^ sell, be 
the price almost what it may. I can venture to assure 
you, that the acquisition will add to the general value of 
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Chevening, as the Bclat of your family, more thaa what it 
costs. ... I have the pleasure to confirm, what your Lady- 
ship has heard, that a way is found through the valley 
by the park.farm, which wiU gain the ascjgnt so imper- 
ceptibly, that all the hill, in effect, vanishes ; this road 
would, I dare say, be made perfectly good for coaches for 
thirty pounds. I have examined very attentively the 
course it should run, apd I wiU venture to pronounce, 
that the approach from the London side to Chevening, 
from the point where you would leave the Sundridge 
road, is (at the same time that the descent is so soft, one 
may trot up and down) the most beautiful approach to 
any place in England. Mr. Brampton, who is very in- 
telligent and an excellent servant, will have given your 
Ladyship some particulars relating to this matter. I 
confess, I cannot help warmly recommending the immer 
diate execution of this essential work ; if I can be of any 
use, in conjunction with Mr. Brampton, I shall think my- 
self honoured, if you will appoint me joint overseer of the 
way ; almost the only office an old cripple is fit for. I 
carry my ambition to be remembered at Chevening so far, 
that I wish it may be said hereafter, if ever this plan for 
the road should go into execution. He, the overseer, who 
made this way, did not make the peace of Paris ! 

I am, ever, &c. 

Chatham. 



NOTE ON JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

In tSe spring of 1843, 1 had the honour to receive two 
letters from the present Duke of Bedford^ complaining, 
though in terms of the most perfect courtesy and even 
personal kindness, that a passage of my history, which 
describes the character of the fourth Duke, and his 
change of office in 1748, had, for want of the informatiow 
which the first volume of his published correspondency 
had since supplied, been unjust to his memory. In thp 
preface to the second volume of that correspondence, 
published in July, 1843, Lord John Kussell has in like 
manner controverted my statement, also in a tone^ as I 
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am glad thus publicly to acknowledge, of mnch candour 
and moderation. 

It would in any case have been my duty, on the ap- 
pearance of these further documents, to review with care 
my former impressions on the fourth Duke of Bedford, 
and to confess with frankness any errors of which I 
might become aware. 

The passage complained of stood as follows in my first 
and second editions (vol. TTT. p. 512.) : — 

" It was Newcastle's desire that the vacant post (of 
" Secretary of State) might be filled by Lord Sandwich, 
" but a superior cabal in the Cabinet bestowed it upon 
" the Duke of Bedford, a cold-hearted, hot-headed man, 
" more distinguished by rank and fortune than by either 
" talent or virtue. Sandwich, however, succeeded Bed- 
" ford as head of the Admiralty, and was likewise 
" despatched as plenipotentiary to Aix-la-Chapelle." 

On this passage Lord John Russell raises two ques- 
tions : — First, as to the nature of the official changes in 
1748. Secondly, as to the general character that I 
have drawn of his ancestor. 

1. My statement rested mainly on what appeared to 
me very strong authority — a letter from a statesman in 
high office to a confidential friend, and written, moreover, 
at the very time of the event. This letter is from Mr. 
Fox, then Secretary at War and afterwards the first 
Lord Holland, to Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, then 
British Minister at Dresden; it is dated February 17. 
1748, O. S., and will be found at length in " Coxe's Pel- 
« ham Administration " (vol. i. p. 389.). " The Diike of 
" Grafton," says Mr. Fox, "the Duke of Devonshjre, Mr. 
" Pelham, and all who either disliked Lord Sandwich, or 
** had declared a contrary opinion to his, though they 
" did not openly give him the exclusion, yet virtually 
" obstructed his promotion, to which His Majesty was by 
" no means inclined ; rather, I should say, very averse. 
** Lord Sandwich was the man the Duke (of Cumberland) 
** and his Grace of Newcastle intended. You know how 
" it has ended." 

This, in other words, is precisely the same statement 
as min^. 

The Bedford letters do not disprove this statement. 
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but add to it some farther particulars and a different 
colouring. They show that the Duke was never person- 
ally the rival, but rather the patron, of Lord Sandwich ; 
that he was satisfied with his post at the Board of Ad- 
miralty, and that he^preferred his friend's promotion to 
his own. Bedford writes to Sandwich (February 12. 
1748), "Nothing could have prevailed upon me to have 
** accepted of this employment," had I not found it at 
** present impracticable for your'being appointed to it." 
And Sandwich replies (March 5.), " I am sure no one 
" before me ever met with such a friend as I have in 
« you." 

My narrative, however, as it stands, 'neither implies, 
nor was intended to imply, any blame on the Duke of 
Bedford for his share in this transaction. Whether as 
the rival or the patron of Lord Sandwich, he had a per- 
fectly good right to accept the Seals, if the majority of 
the Cabinet wished it, and if he approved of them. 

2. As to the Duke of Bedford's general character, I 
acknowledge that the perusal of his letters, as also of his 
diary (published at the close of the first volume of the 
Cavendish Debates in 1841), has materially altered my 
impressions, and that I' should no longer apply to him 
the word " cold-hearted." He appears, on the contrary, 
throughout his correspondence, and the private entries 
of his journal (whatever aspect he might bear to the 
world at ^arge), affectionate and warm-hearted to his 
family and his friends. Whether those friends were in 
general wisely chosen — whether they were in many cases 
other than flatterers and boon companions, is another 
question f a question which Lord .John Russell himself, 
in the preface to his second volume, seems disposed to 
answer in the negative. 

M 

January, 1844. 



END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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